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THE 
TRANSLAT .0 R'S 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE French editor has given a full 
account of the following pieces. 
I think it needlefs to recommend them: 
dicy are the late Archbifhop of Cam- 
bra y's. fome apology however may be 
expeAed for my undertaking a tranfla- 
tion that deferved the fineft pen. all I 
can fay, without the appearance of va^ 
nity, is, that I was afraid it (hould fall 
into worfe hands. I have more rea(bn 
to make (bme excufe for the unufual li« 
berty I have taken in tranflating the Dia- 
logues. *tis what I could not avoid, their 
ftile is extremely concife ; fbmetimes ob- 
fcure. and the Paris-edition, (the ftan- 
dard of the other,) is {o faulty, not only 
in thofe places that are mark'd among the 
lanaccurate errata, but throughout dao 
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Vl THE TR4K8]^AT0|L'S 

DialogiftSy th&t tiihcf tfe^ rtev8r had the 
author's fmifhirig hsind; 6r thejr: niiuft 
have been publifhed from a very dcfcftive 
copy, in order therefore to do him juftice, 
J found it neceifary to cloath his thoughts 
in an Englifh drefs, without confining 
myieif always to a drift tranflation of the 
French4 accordingly I have paraphrafed 
fev^fal pa0ages ; tranfpofed a few ; and ad« 
ded wba|:eyer feemed proper to fet his true 
fentiments in the fulled light. I would not 
have taken (q much freedom with any 
piece that the a^thor publifhed in his life* 
time, the Letter to the French Academy, 
that was publifhed fbme years before his 
death, is far more correft. in tranflating 
it I haye kept as clofe to his ftile as our 
language would permit. I have not indeed 
always jcxpreffcd myfelf fo fuccinftly as 
he: nor did } endeavour it, tho' I admire 



ADVERTIS£MXKT* 

oSt]idif&i€&, I prefer peHpicuityi i^bea 
I cannot be both ihort and clear^ 

To Uluftrate and confirm our za^ 
thor's notions I have adorned this tranila** 
tion with many inftrudlive, beautiful pafia* 
ges, coileAed from fomeof the fineft wri- 
te^ both antient, and modem ; which are 
Diot in the French edition. I have likewife 
added ibme few pailages of another kind, 
jdbe quotations themfelves,aad the placing 
of th^ qiacks of reference, clea^rly point 
qui jiib view with which each pafTage is 
qpoted. if, for this pirpofe, I had every^ 
where idded introduftory notes of my 
own, the reader would have had rea(bn to 
complain of my diftruOing his judgment. 

Some critics will think I have too of- 
ten negle^ed fuch connecting particles as 
for, but, feeing, &c. there is a peculiar 
[>$auty in this omiflion : and 1 ^uld 
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\ffi THE TRANSLAT. ADVEllT. 

^ have Icft-out many more, if I had cloi^ 
ly followed our author's example, or my 
own judgment, but too much muft not 
be attempted at once. 

Throughout the foUowbg fheets per- 
haps there are ftill too many marks of 
inaccuracy. I wifh they may pals for in- 
ilancep of that affeftcd negligence our 
author recommends* his Letter plainly 
fhews that he would not always avoid 
every little defeft: nor ought it to be ex-? 
pefted of his tranflator, if he could* an 
elaborate ftilc, and a fcrupdous cxaft-^ 
nefs, are inconjfiflent with the familiar 
ftrain of a dialogue, it were eafy to prove 
tkzt the free, and (eemingly carekfs man-^' 
ner which might be biameable in other 
pieces, is really beautiful here; as bang i 
juft imitation of nature — but I vnll riot 
lengthen this advertUefflent into a preface. 
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P R E F AC E. 

^r^at^ ' BY THE 

CHEVALIER RAMSAY, 

BO T H t3ie antients and the mloddrns 
have treated of eloquence, with di& 
ferent views, aiid inr different ways; as 
Logicians, as Grammarians, and as Cf|'« 
tics: but we Ml wantdd gn author wha 
fliodd handk this delicate fubje^t as a 
Philofopher, a«d a Chriftian: and this 
tiie late Archbiihop of Cambray has 
done in the following Dialogues. 

IN the antient writers we find many 
(olid precepts of rhetoric, and very jiift 
rules laid down with great exa^els: but 
diey are oftdmes too numerous, too 
dry ; and in fine, rather curious than ufe^ 
fuL our author redi|ces the effendal rules 



X ' PREFACE. 
of this wonderful art, to thefe three 
points; proving, painting, and moving 
the paflions. 

TO qualify his orator for provkig^ or 
cftabliihing any truth, he would have 
him a philoibpher; who kddws.how to 
eoligbteB th^ underifatndingy. while he 
Qioyes the. paifio^ } aiid to aA at ohpl 
u|K)li sUjJuq powers. of the; intnd; not 
eo}y by placing, the truth in fo clear a 
light as to. gab aiictotibiiand.ali^ati.but 
Ukevf^iieby mbVing.aU the fecrit %ingi 
ef the ibtil, Cd make k love that truth ic 
is convinced bf^^ in one word, our au* 
thor vvpuld have his orator's mihd filled 
"idth br%ht, uf<^ul truths^ and the mof( 
exalted vibws. . 

. iTHAT he may be able to pabt, of 
defcribe well,, he ihould have a poetiq 
|dnd of enthufiafm; and know how (P 
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employ beautiful figures, livejj inaag€9# 
arid bold tx)uche8, when the fubjeft re» 
quires them, but this art ot^ht to be en« 
tircly cbncealed: ojf, if it m^ft appear; it 
fhould fcem to be a juft copy of nitjircr 
wherefore ow author rejefl^^all fucb faUfe 
ofnamcnti asJerve only to pfcafe the ear^ 
with harmonious foiunds; andtheima^. 
padoi)^ with ideas thdt arc tnore gay dod^ 
i^klin^ than juft and fblidir 
; TO move the paffiona he .would have 
an orator fct every truth in its proper 
place ; and la conne^ them that the firft 
may make way for the iecond f and tha 
next fupport the former: fb that the diA 
eourfe (hall gradually advance in ftrec^th 
and cleatneiS) till the hearers perceive thd 
whole weight and force of the truths 
and then he ought to difplay it in the 
livelieft images; an4 both in his words 
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and gefture u(e all thofe zfkSmg move-'^ 
ments that are proper to exprefs the paCr 
(ions he woulid excite. 

I T is by reading the antients that wc 
mufl: form our tade, and learn the art of 
doquence in all its extent, but feebg that 
fome of the antients themlelves have their 
defefts, we muft read them with caution 
and judgment, our learned author diftin- 
guifhes the genuine beauties of the pure(| 
antiquity, from the falfe ornaments ufed 
in after-ages; he poiqts out what is ex- 
cellent, and what is faulty, both in fa- 
cred and profane authors; and fhews us 
ihat the eloquence of the Holy Scripture, 
in piany places^ iurpades that of the 
Greeks and Romans, in native fimpliciT 
ty, livelinefs, grandeur, and in every thing 
that can recommend truth to our aflibn| 
and admiration. 



PREFACE. m 

NOT H i N G can be more proper thaii 
tbefe Dialogues, to guard us againft tlie 
vitiated tafte of falfe wit; which ferves 
bnly for amufement and oftentatidn. hth 
eloquence as is founded oh vanity and 
(elf-love, detights in giudy ornaments } 
and negle^s the genuine graces of a noble 
(Implicity. for, the glittering fancy and 
quaint turns, and forced antithefes, the 
iihooth periods, knd other artificial or* 
naments of faUe oratory^ make a litde 
genius lofe the relifh of thofe fuperior 
and iblid beaudes that force their way 
to the mind^ and at once enlighten, and. 
capdvate it* 

THEY whd value nothing but wit, 
will probably diflike the plainnefs of 
the(e Dialogues: but they would form 
another judgment of them if they confi- 
dered that there are different ftiles of dia* 
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loguej of which andquity fumilhes tii 
^tth two celebrated patterns^ the dia^ 
k>guds of Hato } s(nd thofe of Luciaiiu 
Pkto like es^ true philofophcr, ftudy'd 
chiefly to giva force and light to hi$ ar* 
guments> and chofe no other (Hte than 
what h ijfed in conVerfationf fb ibit his 
language Is ^rtlefi, eafy aad familiar, oti 
the contrary Lucbn is ev^4sry-^efe wit** 
ty and fpafkKng. att the petibi)s he in« 
crc^ees have i fpf^fatly ^elicat<s fancy) 
£> thgt in reading him, ti% forget ih§ 
feign'd charafter^ of god» ^td ixien who 
j^peak in Hb dialogues; and'^anfiot hot 
fee the ingenious author in eteiy th|ng 
diey lay. we miiifl: 4>wn howel^r that he 
is an oiiginal; who has fudceeded won*^ 
4erfuUy in this way of wiifmg. he ri^ 
dicui'd men in th^ moft facetious plea^ 
£ng ma&ner : while PlaCo inftru^d them 
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of CamBray hgs ktiititedl^dii boUi^ <^ 
dificreni fiib]€A8. jn his 4|»ldgues pf tke 
dead ('tirhich he compos'd lot die infk%R^ 
lion m a young prince &at wfiis Ws jw- 
|)il,) Wq find ih^ various ^ and agrees 
able hcMbout ^jMcmi. 'andin the Ib^ 
kyv^ing Ih^ts, ^er e he lays ddwn dfe 
ndes of fiidi a gravis eloqueitee as is proi- 
per to move and pertode i!nen; he imi- 
tates Ptalo: eVery ^ing is fiatural, and 
kAmSkmt and iniftcad or mt and biyh 
noiir we Und tnath> and wifilom fiiine 
thtpu^oyt die compofi^e^ 

I T was thought proper to fubjoin to 
diefe dialogues the author's letter to the 
French Acadony concerning rhetoric^ 
poetry, and other fubje^ls; which has met 
ifv^ith fb good recepdon, that it caiinot but 
be acceptable to every^ polite reader, the 
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ilialogues, tho' hat lately . publiihed, ^tfc 
compofed feveral ydars ago in the Arch- 
bUhop's youngef day$. but the letter 
was written in his more adv^fieed age, 
in anfwer to obe that the Academy fent 
him by their fearetary; defiring his a:d- 
vice on the ieveral^ (ubje^ts he treats of: 
and therefore k is penned with thie uU 
mofl: elegance and poHteneis. however 
both in the dialogues, and the letter, we 
find the fame jufl tafte, the fame nobk 
genius; the very 'fame maxims; and the 
£une dedgn in writing ; to reduce all comr 
t)ofures to truth, naturo, and decency^ 
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THB FIRST DIALOGUE, BB'TWBBlt 
A. AND B. AND C 

A. WJ ELL, sir, I foppofe you Have been hearing 

^ "^ the fermon to which you would have car* 
tied me. I hare but tery little curiofity that way, and 
am content with our pari/h-minifter. 

B. I was diarmed with my preacher, you had a 
great lofs, Sir, in not hearmg him. I have hired a pew^ 
that I may not mifs one of his Lent fermons. O ! he 
is a wonderful man. if you did but once hear him, yott 
could never bear any other. 

A. If it be fo, I am refolyed never to hear hUa. I 
would not have any one preacher give me a diftafte of 
all others ; on the contrary, I fhould chufe one that will 
give me fuch a relifh and refpe^: for the word of God^ 
as may difpofe me the more to hear it preached every 
where, but fince I have loft fo much by not hearing 
this fine difcourfe you are fo pleafed with, you may 
make up part of that lois, if you'll be fo kind as to 
cpnmnuiics^te to us what you remember of k. 

B* I ihottid only mangle Hk fermon^ by eadeavovr* 

A 
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ing to repeat any part of it» there were an hundred 
beauties in it that one caoootreooUed, and which none 
but the preacher himfelf could difplay. 

A. Well ; but let us at leaA know fomething of hk 
defign, his proofs, his dodlrine, and the chief truths he 
enlarged on. do you remember nothing ? was you ua» 
attentive ? 

B. Far from it : I neyer liftened with more atten« 
tlon and pleafure» 

C. Wbat is the matto: then? do you want to be 
intJiieaied ? 

B« No : but the preacher's though were fo refined^ 
and depended fo n^udi on the tum and delicacy of hit 
e^qprdfions, that tho' iJiey charmed sat while i heard 
{bm, tbey cannot be eafily xecolfeded ; and tho' one 
could rejneiaber them, if they be ex^rdSsd in odier 
mx^9 (hey would imw feem to be the fame thoughts; 
but lofe all their grace and Ibrce. 

A. Surely, Sir, chefe beauties tmJk be T07 fading, 
if they ranifh thus upon the toocfa, and will not bear a 
review. I fliould be moch better pkaied with a dif- 
couife ^vllich has more body in it, and lefs i^rut ; that 
tiungs aught make a deeper unpreffion on the omidt 
«md be more eafily rcaKnabned. ^at is ^ end of 
Jpeaking, but to perfuade people, and taiaftmd them 
in fuch truths as they caa retain i 

C. Now you have hegno^ fiir# I hope ywi wiU |^ 
<n wkb dus ulefii^ 
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I CONCERNIKG ELOQUENCE* i 

A. I wifh I could prevail with you, ^r, to give us 
fome general notion of the elegant harangue you 
keard. 

B. Since you are fbvery urgent. 111 tell you what 
I can recoiled of it. the text was this, * * I have eaten 

I * aflies like bread.' now could any one make a happier 
L dioice of a text for Afh-wednefday ! he fhewed us that, 
' according to this palTage, a(hes ought this day to be 
the food of our fouls : then in his preamble he ingeni- 
oofly interwove the ftory of Artemefia, with regard to 
ker hufband's aihes. his f tranfition to his Ave Maria 
tras very artful ; and his divifion was extremely inge* 
nious : you fhall judge of it. (i) * tho' this duft (faid 
* he) be a fign of repentance, it is a principle of feli- 
^ etty : (i I .) tho' it feems to humble us, it is really ^ 

* PSAL. Oil. 9. 

f The Romijh preachers^ in 
iibt freamlU of tkeirfermtms, 
Mddrefi tbmftlves to the Vir- 
gin Mary; and are ofttimes 
very artful in their tranfition 
to it, as our author ohferves, 
tn have it remarkable example 
rftbis in 0ne rf the greateft 
French orators, M. L'EJ}rit 
FUchier^ hijbop ofNiJmes, who 
feems to he oftner than once al- 
luded to in thefe dialogues, in 
Mf panegyric on S* Jofeph he 
k»$diiuibuAvtMmttkts^ I 

> A 
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— Everything feems to con- 
cur to the glory of my Cub-* 
je£t; the Holy Spirit, Jeiua 
Chrift, and Mary, are concern* 
ed in it ; why may I not hope 
for the afliftance of one of 
them, the grace of the other^ 
and the interceflioos of tho 
vir^? to whom we will ad- 
drefs ourfelves in thofe words 
that the angel faid to her, and 
which S. Jofeph no doubt^of* 
ten repeated ; Hsul! Mary, &c« 
Pmtiigyrig/Kes^ Vol* I, ^> 7'* 
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* fource of glory : ( 1 1 1 •) suid tho' it reprefents death, 

* it is a Kinedy that gives immortal life.' he turned 
this divifioD various ways, and every time he gave it a 
oew luftre by his antithefes. the reft of his difcourfe 
was not lefs bright and elegant ; the language was po- 
lite ; the thoughts new ; the periods were harmonious ; 
and each of them concluded with fome furprizing turn* 
be gave fuch juft characters of common life» that his ^ 
hearers found their various pictures faidifuUy drawn :^ 
and his exadb anatomy of all the paffions equalled the 
maxims of the great rochefocault. mfhort^I think 

it was^a mafter-piece. but. Sir, I fhall be glad to know 
your opinion of it. 

A. I am unwilling to teU you my thoughts, or to 
leflbn your efteem, of it. we ought to reverence the 
word of God ; to improve ourfelves by all the truths 
that a preacher explains ; and avoid a critical humour, 
left we fliould lei^en the authority of the facred function* 

B. You have nothing to fear, ^r, at prefent. it is 
not out of curiofity that I aik your opinion ; but becauie 
I would have dear notions of it ; and fuch folid in« 
ftruCtions as may not only fatisfy myfelf, but be of ufe 
to others : for you know my profeffion obliges me to 
preach, give us your thoughts therefore, without any 
referve ; and do not be afraid either of contradicting, 
or offending me. 

A. Since you will have it fo, I muft obey your com- 
mands, to be free then; I conclude, from your own 
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account of this fermon, that it was a very foiry one. 
B. Why fo ? 

A. Why; can a iennon in which the fcripture is 
faUIy applyed ; a fcrap of profane hiftory is told after a 
dry childifh manner ; and a vain affedhitioB of wit runs 
throu^out the wh<^e ; can fuch a fermon be good ? 

B. By no means : but I do not think that the fermon 
I heard is of that fort. 

A. Have patience, and I doubt not but 3[ou and I 
(hall agree, when the preacher chofe thefe words for 
his text, ' I have eaten afhes like bread,' ought he to 
have amufed his audience with obferving fome kind of 
relation between the mere found of his text, and the 
ceremony of the day ? (hould he not firft have explain- 
ed the true fenfe of the words, before he applyed them 
to the prefent occafion ? 

B. It had been better. 

A. Ought he not therefore to have traced the fub- 
jedl a little higher, by entering into the true occafion 
and defign of the Pfalm ; and explaining the context ? 
was it not proper for him to inquire whether the in- 
terpretation he gave of the words was agreeable to the 
true meaning of them, before he delivered his own 
fenfe to the people, as if it were the word of God ? 

B. He ought to have done fo : but what fault was 
' there in his interpretation ? 

L A. Why, I will tell you, David (who was the au- 
) thor of the di. Pfalm) fpeaks of his own misfortunes : 
*' A 3 
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he tells us, that his enemies tnfttlted him cruelly, wheat 
they faw him in the duft, humbled at their feet, and 
reduced (as he poetically exprefles it) to * eat aihes 
* like bread ;' and * to mingle his drink with weeping/ 
now what relation is there between the complaints of 
David, driven from his throne, and perfecuted by his 
/on Abfalom ; and the humiliation of a Chriftian, who 
puts afhes on his forehead, to remind him of his mor« 
tality, and difengage him from finful pleafures ? could 
the preacher £nd no other text in fcripture ? did Chrift 
and his apoflles, or the prophets, never fpeak of deaths 
and the dufl of the grave, to which all our pride and 
vanity muft be reduced ? does not the fcripture contain 
many affecting images of this important truth ^ might 
he not have been content with the words of GeneCs:}:, 
which are fo natural and proper for this ceremony, and 
chofen by the church itfelf ? (hould a vain delicacy 
make him afraid of too often repeating a text that the 
holy fpirit has dilated, and which the church appoints 
to be ufed every year ? why fhould he negle^ fuch a 
pertinent paflage, and many other places of fcripture, 
to pitch on one that is not proper ? this mud flow from 
a depraved tafle, and a fond inclination to fay fome- 
thing that is new. 

B. You grow too warm. Sir : fuppofing the literal 
fenfe of the text not to be the true meaning of it, the 
preacher's remarks mig^t howerer be yery fine and folid. 

4 (jXN. III. I9« 



GONCER.NIKG ELOQUENCE. ^ 

C. As for my part» I do vot care whether a preach* 
cr'sthosghts be fiaeoroot, till I am firft f«tisfied of 
their being true. b«t» Sir» what fay yoa to the red of 
>^faeferBKn? . 

A. It vfsoi exaftly of a pieoe with the text* how 
coold the preacher ^TC fuch mifpiaced orDanents to ^ 
fahjeOt m itfelf fb terrifying ; and amufe his hearers 
with an idle ftory of Artemefia's forrow ; when he 
«nght to hare aiamed them, and gif en the» the moft 
terrible images of death ^ 

B. i perceire^hen yoa do not love tums of wit, out 
fuch occaiioos. but what would become of eloquence if 
k were ftnpt of fuch ornaments.^ would yoa confine 
every body to the plainnefs of country preachers ? fuch 
men are ufeful among thecommion people ; but perfons 
of difiin£tion have more delicate ears ; and we Qiufl 
adapt our diicouries to their polite tafte. 

A. You are now leading me oflT from the point. I 
was endeavouring to convince you, that the plan of the 
fermon was ill laid ; and I was juft going to touch upon 
the divifion of it : but I fuppofe you already perceive 
the reafon why I diflike it; for, the preacher lays 
down three quaint conceits for the fubje^ of his whole 
difcourfe. when one chnfes to divide a fermon, he 
ifaould do it plainly, and give fuch a divifion as naturally 
arifes from the fubjed itfelf, and gives a light and juft 
order to the feveral parts ; fuch a divifion as may be 
eafily remembredi and at the fame time help to conned 
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and retsun the whole ; in fine, a diviiion that Onewh at 
once the extent of the fubjedt, and of all its parts, but/ 
on the contrary, here is a man who endeavours tor 
dazzle his hearei*8, and puts them off with three pointar 
of wit, or puzzling ridles, which he turns and plies fo 
dextroufly, that they muft fancy they faw fome tricks 
of legerdemain, did this preacher ufe fuch a feriouv 
grave manner of addrefs as might make you hope for 
fomething ufeful and important from him ? but, to re- 
turn to the point you propofed ; did you not ask me 
whether I meant to banifh eloquence from the pulpit ? 
B. Yes. I fancy that is your drift. 

A. Think you fo ? pray what do. you mean by elo<- 
quence ? 

B. It is the art of fpeaking well. 

A. Has this art no other end, befides that of fpeak- 
ing well ? have not men fome defign in fpeaking ? or 
do they talk only for the fake of talking ? 

B. They fpeak to pleafe, and to perfuade others. - 
A. Pray let us carefully diftinguifh thefe two things. 

men talk in order to perfuade ; that is certain : and 
too often they fpeak likewife to pleafe others, but while 
one endeavours to pleafe, he has another view ; which^ 
tho' more diftant, ought to be his chief aim. A man 
of probity has no other defign in pleafing others, than 
that he may the more efiedually infpire them with the 
love of juftice, and other virtues ; by reprefenting them 
as molt amiable, he who feeks to advance his own in- 
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terefty his reputation, or his fortune, ftrived to pleafc, 
ooly that he may gain the affedion and efteem of fuch 
as can gratify his ambition, or his avarice : fo that this 
very defign of pleafing is ftill but a different manner of 
perfaafion that the orator aims at ; for he pleafes others 
to inveigle their afie^on ; that he may thereby per- 
luade them to \irhat advances his interefl. 

B. You cannot but own then that men often fpeak 
to pleafe. the moft ancient orators had this view. Ci- 
cero's orations plainly ihew that he laboured hard for 
reputation : and who will not believe the fame of Ifo- 
crates, and Demofthenes too ? all the Panegyrifts were 
more follidtous for their own honour, than for the 
fame of their heroes ; and they extolled a prince's glory 
to the skies, chiefly becaufe they hoped to be admired 
for their ingenious manner of praifing him. this ambi- 
tion (eems to have been always reckoned commendable 
both among the Greeks and the Romans : and fuch emu- 
lation brought eloquence to its perfedion: it infpired 
men with noble thoughts and generous fentiments, by 
which the ancient republics were made to flourifh. the 
advantageous light in which eloquence appeared ia 
great aflemblies, and the afcendant it gave the orator 
over the people, made it to be admired, and helpt to 
fpread poHte learning. I cannot fee indeed why fuch 
an emulation fhould be blamed even among Chrifli- 
an orators ; provided they did not fhew an indecent 
affedation in their difcourles^ nor in the leaft enervate 
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the preeqits of the gofpel. vw oaght not to ceafmns 
what aoimates youag people, and fonos our greateft 
preachers. 

A* You have here pat feveral thmgs together, which, 
if yoa pleafe. Sir, we will coofider feparatel j ; aod ob- 
ierve fome method in enquiring what we ought to con- 
clude from them, but let us above all things avoid a 
wrangling humour ; and examine the fubjeft with calm- 
Befs and temper, like perfons who are afraid of nothing 
fo much as of error, and let us place the tme point of 
honour in a candid acknowledgment of our mifiakes, 
whenever we perceive them. 

B. That is the exa^ (late of my mind ; or at leaft 
I judge it to be fo ; and I intreat you to tell me when 
you £nd me tranfgreffing this equitable rule., 

A. We will not as yet talk of what relates to preach"* 
€rs ; for that point may be more feafonably confidered 
afterwards, let us begin with thofe orators whofe ex- 
amples you vouched, by mendoning Demofthenes and 
Ifocrates together, you difparage the former ; for the 
latter was a lifelefs dedaimer, that bufied himfelf in 
poliihing his thoughts, and giving an harmonious ca- 
dence to his periods, he had a very flow and vulgar 



t ^ '^^ introduBion of this 

/ very panegyric that our author 

mentions^ Ifocrates fays^ Such 

is the nature of eloquence; 

that it nukes great thiogi ap« 



pear little ; and fmall tlungs to 
feem great; it can reprefent 
old things as new : and new 
things as if they were old ; and 
that therefore he would not 
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aodon of eloquence ; and placed alsnoft the whole of it, 
in a nice difpofal of his words* ISi inaB who employed 
ceo or (as others fay) fifteen years, in fmoothiog the pe- 
riods of a panegyric, which was a diicouiie concerning 
the neceffities of Greecci could give but a very fmail 
land flow relief to the republic, againft the enterprizes 
of the Ferfian king. Demofthenes fpoke againft Philip 
jo a quite difierent manner, you may read the compa- 
rifon that Dionyfius HalicarnaiHus has made of theie 
two orators, and fee there the chief faults he obferyed 
10 ifocr^tes ; whofe difcourfes are vainly gay and flo- 
rid ; and his periods adjufted with incredible pains, 
merely to pleafe the ear : while on the contrary, f De- 
mofihenes moves, warms, and captivates the heart, he 
was too fenfibly toudsed with the intereft of his coun- 



decliae a iubje£t that others 
liad handled before him, but 
would endeavour to declaim 

better than they. -^Upon 

Vfbicb Lfttginus (§.38.) mahs 
this judicious remark; that by 
^vingjuch a charaHer of eh- 
quencct in the heginning of bis 
fanegyric, the orator in efeB 
cautioned bis bearen not to be- 
Utve bis Mfiourfe, 

f In oratoribus ver6, Grac- 
^ quidem, admirabile eft 
quantum mter omnes unus 
«zccUat. attamen com cilet 



DemorUienes, multi oratores 
magni, et clari fuerunt, et an- . 
tea fuerant, nee poftea defece- 
nint. Cic. Oro/. §. 1. 

Quid denique DemoAhe- 
nes? non cun£los illos tenucs 
et circumfpc£tos [oratorcs] 
vi, fublimitate, impetu, cultu, 
compofittone fuperavitf non 
infurgit locis ? non figuris gau- 
det ? non tranflattonibus nitet ? 
non oratione fi^ dat carenti- 
bus vocem ? — Quintil. lib. xii* 
cap. 10. 
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try, to mind the litde glittering fancies that amnfed I(b^ 
cra^. every oration of Demofthenes is a doie chain 
of reafoning, that reprefents the generous notions of a 
foul who difdains any thought that is not great, his 
difcourfes gradually increafe in force by greater light 
.and new reafons ; which are always illuftrated by bold 
figures and lively images, one cannot but (ee that he 
has the good of the republic entirely at heart ; and that 
nature itfelf fpeaks in all his tranfports : for his artful 
addrefs is fo mafterly, that it never appears, nothing 
ever equalled the force and vehemence of his difcour- 
fes. have you never read the remarks that Longinus 
made on them, in his treatife of the Sublime ? 

B. No: is not that the treatife that Mr. Boileaa 
traaflated? do you think it fine ? 

A. I Am not afraid to tell you that I think it furpaf- 
fes Arillotle's rhetoric ; which, though it be a very fo- 
lid traA, is yet clogged with many dry precepts, that 
are rather curious, than fit for practice ; fo that it is 
more proper to point out the rules of art to fuch as are 
already eloquent, than to give us a juft tafte of rheto- 
ric, and to form true orators, but Longinus, in his 
difcourfe of the Sublime, interfperfes among his pre- 
cepts, many fine examples from the greatefl authors, to 
illuflrate them, f he treats of the Sublime in a lofty 



t Thee, hid LMginus ! all the nine ittfpire, 
And blefs their critic ivitb a ^Vs fire: 
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asanner, as his tranflator has jadicioaily obfenred : he 
vanns our faocy> aod exalts oar mind; he forms oar 
tafte ; and teaches us to diflioguifh what is either fine, 
or faulty, in the moil: famous ancient writers. 

B. Is Long^nus fuch a wonderful author? did he 
not live in the days of Zenobia, and the emperor Aa« 
relian? 

A. Yes ; you cannot but know their hiftory. 

B. Did not thofe daysfall vaiUy fhort of the polite* 
nefsof former ages ? and can you imagine that an au« ' 
thor who flourifhed in the declenfion of learning and. 
eloquence had a better tafie than Ifocrates i I cannot 
believe it. 

A. I was furprized myfelf» to find it fo : but you 
need only, read him, to be convinced of it. tho' he li- 
ved in a very corrupted age, he formed his judgment 
upon the ancient models; and has avoided almoft all 
the reigmng faults of his own time ; I fay aimed all, 
for, I muft own, he ftudyed rather what is admirable, 
than what is ufef ul ; and did not confider eloquence as 
fubfervient to morality ; nor apply it to dired the con« 
dud of life, and in this he does not feem to have had 
fuch folid views as the antient Greeks, and efpecia)ly 

An ardent jud^e, ivbo, zealous in his truft. 
With vfarmth gives fentence, yet is al-waysjuft: 
Whofe ovjn example ftrengthens all bis laws^ 
^M is bimfelf that great Sublime he draws. 

Mr. I^ope's cflay on critidfin, f. 45* 
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fome of tbdr philoTophert, bat we oo^ to ht^ttm 
him a failing, for which Ifocrates was far more i^mark^ 
able, tho' he lired in a more refined age. and this de-^ 
fedb ought the rather to be orer-Iooked in a particular 
difcourfe, where Longinus does not treat of what is 
proper to inftrad men, but of what 19 apt to mofe and 
feize their paifions. I chufe to recommend this author. 
Sir, becaufe he mil help to explain my meaning toyou, 
you will fee what a gloriousf charader he gives of De- 
mofthenes, from vihom he quotes feveral pafiages that 
are moft fublime : 4ie will Itkewife fhew you thofe jfauk* 
of Ifocrates that I mentioned, if you be unwilling u^ 
take the trouble of becoming acquainted with thefe au« 
thors, by reading their works ; yon may get a very juft 
notion of them by confulting Long^us. let us now 



KWfiivuQ vy^nyopia^ to* 



rac aei vutei, ^ virlf iaiw 
Cf$rroi ^ Kolafiyrei rig 

3"ax^5o-ai To7f tTroLKkfi* 
ginns, §. 34* 
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kave Ifi>cnite$; and talk ofDemoftheaes, and Cicero. 

B. You are for leaving ifocrates^ becaufe he is not 
for yenr ^^^abnpok^ 

4l^ iret us go on tben with {(berates, fince you are 
»ot yet coaviiiced : and kt os judge of his rhetoric by 
the rules of eloquenee it&lf ; and by the fentiments 
<)f FiatOt the nioft f eloquent writer among the antients* 
wUl yo« be determined by him ? 

B. I will be determined by him» if he be in the right: 
but I never refign my judgment impliddy to any author* 

A* Remember this rule : itisallthat laskof you. 
and if you do not let fome fafliionable prejudices bia& 
your judgment, rea&n wiU foon convince you of the 
truth. I would therefore have you believe neither ifo^ 
crates, nor Plato: but judge of them both, by clear 
principles, now I fuppofe you will grant that the ddef 
end of eloquence is to perfuade men to embrace tmdi 
and virtue. 
^ Sed ego neqac iliis aflestk- 



bar. Deque hanim difpntatio- 
num inventori, & prindpi lon- 
ge omnium in dkendo gravifG- 
mo, ct Ebquentijftrm Platonic 
cujus turn Atbems cum Car- 
Beadc lUllgpitius kgi Gor j^am 
quo in Ubro, hoc maxime ad- 
mirabar Platonem, quod mihi 
In oratoribus irridendis, ip{e 
tffc Orator Susiinusvidebiitur. 

Cicif ar«r.Mb»s. §. lu 



Qiid deaSquc Demoftheaesf 
— non iiiud jusjurandum pcfr 
caeibs ia Marathone ac SaW. 
mine propugnatores reipublt- 
cae, fatis manifedo docet prac 
ceptorem ejus Platonem fiiifle? 
qucm ipfum num Aiianum ap- 
pellabimus plerumque inAinc- 
tis divino fpiritu vatibus com* 
parandum ? ^int. lib. xii. cajf* 
10, fee LQti^ittus §. :UiL 
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B. I am not of yodr mind : this is what I hive al* 
ready deny'd* 

A. I will endeavour to prove it then. eloqnenoe> if 
i miflake not, may be confidered in three refpeds : as 
the art of enforcing truth on people's minds, and of 
making them better: as an art indifferent in itfelf ; 
which wicked men may ufe as well as good ; and which 
may be applyed to recommend injuftice and error, as 
well as probity, and truth : and, as an art which {el- 
fiih men may ufe to ingratiate themfelves with others'; 
to raife their reputation, and make their fortune, which 
of thefe ends do you admit of ? 

B. I allow of them all. what do you infer from thi$ 
conceffion? 

A. The inference will afterwards appear, have pa- 
tience a little ; and be fattsfyed, if I fay nothing but 
what is evidently true, till by gradual advances I lead 
you to the right condufion. of the three ends of elo- 
quence, I now mendoned, you will undoubtedly prefer 
the firft. 

B. Yes: it is the bed. 

A« What think you of the fcQond i 

B. I fee what you drive at : you are going into a 
fallacy, the fecond fort is faulty, becaufe of the ill 
uie the orator makes of his eloquence, to enforce er- 
ror and vice, but ftill the rhetoric of a wicked man 
may be good in itfelf, tho' the ufe he makes of it be 
pernicious, now we are talking of the nature and ndet 
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c^eloquence ; not of the ufes it fhould be applyed to. let 
us keep to the true ftate of the queftion. 

A. If you will do me the favour to hear me a little, 
you will find that I have the point in difpute always 
in view, you feem then to condemn the fecond fort of 
eloquence : or, to fpeak without ambiguity, you con* 
demn the f abufe of rhetoric. 

B. Right, you now (peak corre^ly, fb far then we 
are agreed. 

A. What fay you of the third end of eloquence ; I 
mean the orator's endeavouring to pleafe others, by 
talking; that he may raiie his reputation, or his for-* 
nine ? 

B. You know my opinion already. I redcon inch an 
life of eloquence very fair and allowable ; feeing it ex- 
dtes a laudable emulation, and help$ to improve men's 
talents. 

A. What kind of talents would you have chiefly 



f Whtn I confider the means 
of happy living (fays an elo- 
quent ivriterj and the caufes of 
their corruption, I can hardly 
forbear recanting ivhat I faid 
before; and concluding, that e- 
loquence ought to be banijhed out 
of all dvil fodcties, as a thing 
fatal to peace and good man- 
ners, to this opinion I Jhould 
vfbolly inclinet if J did not find. 



that it is a -weapon tvhich may 
be as eafily procured by bad men^ 
as by good : and that if thcfe 
only Jhould caft it a-way, and 
thoCc retain it; the naked in- 
nocence of virtue would be up- 
on ail occafions expofed to the 
armed malice of the ivicked, 

Bifhop Sprat's hift. of the 
royal fodety, /• x 1 1 ^ 
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improved ? fuppofe you Iiad fbme new (tate* or coihk 
monwealth, to model, in what kinds of knowledge 
would you have the fubje^s trained up» and intruded i 
B. In every kind that could make them better. I 
would endeavour to make them good fubjeds, peace* 
able, obedient, and zealous for the public welfare. I 
would have them fit to defend their country in cafe of 
war ; and in peace to obferve and fupport the laws; to 
govern their families; cultivate their lands; train up 
their children to the practice of virtue, and infpire tfaen» 
with a ftrong and juft ienfe of religion : I would have 
them carry on fuch a trade as the flate and neoeffi- 
ties of the country might require : and apply them* 
felves to fuch arts and fdences as are ufeful in com- 
mon life, thefe, I thiidt, ought to be the chief aims of 
a law-giver. 

A. Your views are very juft and folid. you would 
then have fabjedls averfe to kzinefi ; and employed a- 
bout fuch ufeful things as fhould tend fomeway or other 
to advance the public good. 

B. Certainly. 

A. And would you ezdude all ufelefs profsffions? 

B. Yes. 

A. You would allow only of fuck bodily exerdfes 
as conduced to people's health, and ftrength ? I do not 
mention the beauty of the body ; for that is a natural 
confequence of health and vigour^ia bodies that are 
duly formed* 
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* b. I would fuffcr DO othbr exercifes. 

A. Would you not therefore banifh all thofe that 
ferve only to amufe people^ and cannot render them fit- 
ter to hezt either the conftant labours and employments 
of peace, or the fatigues of war ? 

B. Yes ; I fhould follow that rule. 

A. I fuppofe you would do it for the fame reafod 
that you would likewife condemn (as you already grant- 
ed,) all thefe exercifes of the mind which do not con- 
duce to render it more flrong, found, and beautiful ; 
by making it more virtuous. 

B. It is fo. what do you infer from that i I do not 
yet fee your drift : your windings are very long. 

A. Why; I would argue from the plaineft prin* 
ciples ; and not advance the leaft ftep, without carry- 
ing light and certainty along with us. aniwer me then, 
if you pleafe. 

B. Seeing we lay down the rule you laft mentioned, 
for the management of the body, there is certainly 
greater reafon to follow it in the conduA and improve- 
ment of the itiiod. 

A. Would you permit iuch arts as are only fubfcf- 
vient to pleafure, amufement, and vain curiofity ; and 
bave no rdation either to the duties of domeftic life, 
or the common offices of ibciety ? 

B. i would banifh all fuch from my commonwealth* 
A. If yon allowed of mathematicians then, it would 

W for the fak« of mechanics, navigationi furvcying of 
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laad, the fortification of places; and fuch calculations 
as are ufeful in prance ; &c. lb that it is the uieful- 
nefs of the mathematics that would recommend them 
to your patronage, and if you tolerated phyiicians and 
lawyers, it would be for the preiervation of health; and 
the fupport of juftice. 
B. Right. 

A. And with the fame view of ufefulnefs you- would 
admit all other ferviceable profeffions* 

B. Certainly. 

A. But how would you treat the muficians i 

B. I would encourage them. 

A. Would you not lay them under fome proper re- 
flraint, according to the judgment and practice of the 
antient Greeks, who always joined pleafure and ufeful- 
nefs together ? 

B. Explain yourfelf a little. 

A; Tho' they joined mufic and poetry together, 
and carried both thefe arts to the greatefl perfedtion ; 
they applied them to infpire people's minds with forti- 
tude, and noble thoughts, they ufed poetry and mu- 
fic to prepare them for battle ; and carried muiicians 
and their various inftruments, to war. hence came 
drums and trumpets, which raifed in them a fpirit of 
enthuiiafm, and a fort of fury that they called dime, 
it was by mufic, and the charms of verfe, that they 
foftened favage nations : and by the fame harraony, 
they fweetly inftilled wifdom into their children., they 
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made- them Cing Homer's verfes to infpire their minds 
with the Jove of glory, liberty, and their native coun* 
try; and with a contempt of death, and riches, and ef- 
feminate pleafure. they gave their very dances a grave 
and ferious turn: for it is certain they danced not 
merely for the fake of pleafure. we fee, by David's 
examine, f that the eaftcm people reckoned dancing a 
ferious kind of employment, like mufic, and poetry, 
the myfterious dances of the priefts were adopted by 
the heathens among their ceremonies, on folemn fedi- 
vals, in honour of their gods, there were a thoufand in- 
ftrudlions couched under their poems, and their fables : 
nay, .their moft grave and auflere philofophy klways ap- 
peared with an air of gayety, and good humour, all 
thoie arts that confided either in melodious founds,- re- 
gular motions of the body, or the ufe of words ; mufic, 
dancing, eloquence, and poetry, were invented to ex- 
prefs.the paifions ; and, by thiat means, to communicate 
thefe paffions to others, thus did they endeavour to 
convey noble fentiments to people's minds, and give 
them lively affe^fting views of the beauty of virtue, and 
the deformity of vice. fo*that all thefe arts, under the 
ihew of pleafure, favoured the mofl: ferious defigns of 
the antients ; and were ufed to promote morality and 
religion, even the diverfion of hunting was encoura-^ 
ged to train up the youth for war. their ftrongeft 
pleafures contained always fome folid inftru^ion. fron^ 

f » Sam. vi. 5, 14. 
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which foorce flowed thoie many heroic vittuies ia 
Greece, which all ages have fince admired, it is true^ 
fhis firft kitid of inftradlioo was afterwards cbanfed; 
^nd of itfelf was accompanied with remarkable defeds. 
the chief fault of it was, its being founded on a faUe 
^d pernicious fchen^e of feligion : in which the Greeks^ 
;ind all the antient fages of the heathen world were 
ftrangely deceived; being plunged into grofs idolatry* 
l>ut notwithftanding this fundamental miftake^ they 
chofe a very proper way of infpiring men with re)igioii 
^nd virtue : their method was Wife, agreeable, and apt 
%o make a lively, lading impreiSon. 

G. You faid that this firfl inllitution was afterwards 
changed : pray, how did it happen ? 

A. Tho' virtue gives men the true politenefs ; if 
great care be npt taken, politenefs gradually degeoe-* 
rates into an unmanly . foftnefs. the Aiiatic Greeks 
fell firft into this corruption, the lonians grew efTemi* 
nate; and all that coafl of Afia was a theatre of lu-t 
i(ury. the Cretans too became corrupted, Botwith*^ 
ftanding the wife laws of Minos, you know the f verfb 
that St. Paul quotes from one of their own poets. Co« 
rinth was remarkable for its ezcefEve riot, anddiflblQte«* 
nefs. the Romans, as yet unpoliihed, began to fall 
into fuch prances as quite relaxed their mftic vlrtue« 

f KfSnc i& >l^wxi, KWti 0fff/«, yoLUfic ifyctf. 

Tit. 1. 1 2. 
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Atkens was not free from the general contagipD^ with 
which Greece was all-over infe^d. pleafure> which 
i^as ttfed at firft as the means to convey wifdom into 
people's mindSy ufurped the place of wifdom itielf : and 
is vain did the philofbphers remonftrate againft this 
diforder. Socrates arofe, and fhewed his deluded fd- 
iow-dtizens that the pleafure, ahout which they were. 
entirely employed, ought only to be ufed as the ve- 
liicle of wifdom, and an incentive to virtue. Plato, his 
difdple, (who was not aihamed to compofe his dia- 
logues on the plan and fubje^ of his mafter's difcour-t 
ies,) banifhod from his republic all fuch mufical notes, 
fbenes of tragedy, and poetical compofkions, (even fuch 
parts of Homer himielf,) as did not incline people t» 
love order, and wife laws, this. Sir, was the judg- 
ment of Socrates and Plato conceriaing poets and mu- 
iidans : do you approve of it ? 

B. I am entirely of their mind ; and would allow of 
nothing that is ufelefs. £Bce we may find pleafure e- 
sough in folid and valuable things, we ought not tot* 
feek for it dfewhere. in order to recommend virtue 
to men's efleem and practice, we mufl ftow them that 
it is confifleat with jJeafure : and oa the contrary, if 
we feparate pleafure from virtue, people will be flrong- 
ly tempted to forfake a virtuous courfe. befides, that 
which gives pleafure only, without inftruAion, can at 
befl: but amufe and foften the mind, do not you fee, 
^9 how BttiGh a pbilofapher I am become^ by hearing 
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you ? but let us go on to the end : for we are not yet 
perfedlly agreed. 

A. I hope we fhall be rery quickly, and fince you 
are grown fo much a philofopher, give me leave to ask 
you one queftion more, we have obliged mudcians, and 
poets, to employ their art only for promoting virtue ; 
and the fubjedls of your new republic are debarred 
from all fuch fpedacles as can only pleafe, and not in- 
firud them, but what would you do with conjurers ? 

B. They are impoftors that ought to be banifhed 
from all fodeties. 

A. They do no harm, you cannot think they are 
Ibrcerers : fo that you have no reafbn to be afraid of 
their pra<fH(ing any diabolical art. 

B. No, I do not fear that : nor fhould I give the 
lead credit to any of their fenfelefs flories. but they 
do harm enough by amuGng the common people.- 1 will, 
not fufier fuch idle perfons in my commonwealth, as 
divert others from their bufinefs, and have no other 
employment but to amufe people with fooliih talk. 

A. But, perhaps, they get a livelihood that way; 
and lay up wealth for themfelves, and their families. . 

B. No matter : they muft find out fome honed way 
of living, it is not enough that they feek a livelihood ; 
they muft gain it by fome employment that is ufeful to ' 
the public. I fay the fame of all thofe flroUing vaga- 
bonds who' amufe crouds with filly prattle and foolifk ' 
fpngs. for tho' they fiiould never lie, nor fay any 
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thiog that is immodeft ; thpir beiDg ufelefs to the pu- 
blic is guilt enough, fo that they ought either to be 
excluded from the fociety, or compelled to follow fome 
ufeful occupation. 

A. Would you not at lead tolerate tragedians, pro« 
vided they reprefent no fcenes of immodefty or extra- 
vagant love M do not ask you this queftion as a Chri- 
fiian : anfwer only as a law-giver, and a philofopher. 

B. If tragedies did not conduce to .inftrudtion as 
well as to pleafnre, I fhould condemn them. 

A. Right, in that you are exadly of Plato's opi- 
mon : for he would not allow of any poems or trage- 
dies in his republic, that fhould not firfl be examined 
by the guardians of the laws : that fo the people might; 
neither hear nor fee any thing but what fhould tend to 
flrengthen the laws, and promote virtue, in this you 
likewife fall in with the fentiments of other antiept au- 
thors, who judged that tragedy ought to turn chiefly 
upon two paffions ; either the terror that arifes from a 
view of the fatal eflPeds of vice ; or that compiffion 
which accompanies the reprefentation of an opprefTed 
and fleddy virtue. Sophocles and Euripides wrote with, 
thefe views, and always endeavoured to excite either- 
pity, or terror. 

B. I remember I have met with this lafl rule in Mr. 
Boileau's Art of Poetry. 

A. You are right, he is a man that knows perfedly 
well not only the foundation of poetry; bat likewife the.- 
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folui aim to which philoTopby (fuperior to all arts) 
ought to dired the poet. 

B. But whither are you leading me ail this while ? 

A. I lead you no farther : you guide yourfelf now ^ 
and are happily come to the conclofion I firft propofed. 
hare you not faid» that in your republic, you would 
not fufTer idle people who amufe others, and have no 
other bufioefs but merely to talk ? is it not upon this 
principle that you would exclude all fudi tragedies as 
do not convey inftrudion as well as pleafure ? now» 
will you fuffer that to be done in profe, that you will 
not tolerate in verfe ? after fucfa a juft rigour againft 
ufelefs poetry, how can you fhew any favour to thofe 
f declaimers who talk only to ihew their parts i 



f Who can behold, widi- 
out indignation, how many 
ini(ts and uncertaindes thefe 
ipedous tropes and figures 
have brought on our know^ 
ledge? iiow many rewards, 
that are due to more profitable 
and difficult arts, have been 
£611 fnatched away by the es£y 
Vlmity of fine fpeaking; for 
now I am warmed with this 
juft ango't I cannot with-hold 
myfelf from betraying the 
Ihallownefs of all thofe feem- 
ing m3rfteries, upon which we 
««itarf aiul fpcsites look fo 



I big. and in few words, I dare 
fay, that of ail the ftudies of 
men, nothing may be fooner 
obtained, than l2iis vidons a- 
bnndance of phrafe, this trick 
of metaphors, this volubility 
of tongue, which makes fo 
great noife in the world, but 
I fpend words in vain ; for the 
evil is now fo inveterate, that 
it is hard to know whom to 
blame ; or where to hegai to 
reform, we all value one ano- 
ther fo mudi upon this beau- 
tifUl decdt, and labour {o long 
aft«r it, in the yevt of our 
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B. But thefe orators vrt were fpeakiiig of, have 
two defigns that are commendable. 

A. What are they ? 

B. The firft is to maintain tfaemfelres : for^ by theif 
profeffiod they procure a ful^ftence. their rhetoric gett 
them repute ; and this brings along with it that weahh 
they ftand in need of. 

A. Yon yourfelf have already aniwered this pre-< 
tence ; for, did you not fay that it is not enough that 
one gains a lirelihoody unkfs he get it by fome emj^oy* 
ment that is ufefnl to the public ? he who fhoold r^re* 
fent tragedies that give no inftrudion, might get hi* 
bread by them : bat this would not hinder you from 
driving him out of your commonwealth, you would fay 
to him, * Go chufe fome regular ufeful employment ; 

* and do not divert your neighbours from their bufi^ 

* nefs. if you would have a lawful gain from them^ 
' apply yourfelf to do them fome real fervice ; or tci 

* make them more wife and virtuous.' now why ihould 
you not fay the fame to the rhetoricians P 

B. But I have a fecond reafon to offer for tolerate 
ingthem. 

A, Pray» let us hear it. 

B. Why ; the orator ferves the public. 
A. In what ? 



education ; that we cannot but 
ever after think kinder of it 
than it dcfervcs* 



Bifhop Sprat's Hift. of the 
Royal Society, p.m. 
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B. He Improves people'6 minds, and teaches them 
eloquence. 

A. Suppofe I fhould invent fome fantaftic art, or 
imaginary language, that could not be of any ufe ; could 
I ferve the public by teaching fuch a fenfelefs language; 
or filly art ? 

B. No : becaufe one cannot ferve others as a mafter^ 
unlefs he could teach them fomething that is ufeful. 

- A. You cannot prove then that an orator ferves the 
public, by his teaching eloquence, unlefs you could firft 
fhew that it is an ufeful art. of what ufe are a man's 
fine thoughts if they do not advance the public good ? I 
am very fcnfible that they are advantagious to himfelf ; 
for they dazle his hearers; who have fo bad a tafte 
that they will applaud his skill, and even reward him 
for his ufelefs talk, but ought you to fufFcr fuch a mer- 
cenary fruitlefs eloquence in the government you have 
to model ? a fhoemaker is ferviceable in his way, and 
maintains his family with what he gains by fupplying 
other people's neceiEties. fo that you fee the moft or- 
dinary employments tend to fome ufeful purpofe : and 
there is no other art but the rhetorician's that ferves 
only to amufe people with talking, in fine, fuch elo- 
quence can only, on the one hand, fatisfy the vain cu- 
riofity of the hearers, and encourage their idlenefs ; and 
on the other, gratify the declaimer's pride and ambi- 
tion, but for the honour of your republic. Sir, do not 
tolerate fuch* an abufe. 
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B. I muft grant that an oratot's aim fhoiild foe to 
make people more wife and virtuous. 

A. Do not forget this : you (hall fee the confequen- 
ces of it by and by. 

B. Notwithftanding this conoeiSon, he who is em* 
ploy'd in inftrudting others, roay» at the fame time, en- 
deavour to acquire reputation and wealth, for hiipfelf* 

A. I told you before, that we are not now hatidling 
the point as Chriflians : I need only ufe philofophy a- 
gainft you. let me put you in mind that you grant an 
orator is obliged to inftrud): others with a defign to im" 
prove them in virtue, thus we get rid of all ufelefs de« 
daimers. we ought not even to fuffer panegyrifls any 
farther than they render true wifdom and probity more 
amiable by their praifes ; and propofe models of vir- 
tue f and vaTour that are worthy of imitation. 

B. What theD» is a panegyric good for nothing, un- 
lefs it be full of morality ? 

A. Have you not granted this already? inftrudlioa 
is the proper end of fpeedi : and the only good reafon 
for praifing any hero, is, that we may reprefent his 
worth to others, in order to excite their emulation ; 

f Perfpicuuin eft igitur a- 1 bcri Virtuti uni pntatur.— Vir- 



lia efle in homine optaoda, a- 
lia lau(!anda. genus, forma, 
vires, opes, divitiae, ceteraque 
quae fortuna det, aut extrin- 
lecus, aut corpori, non habent 
in fc veram laudcm, quae dc- 



tus autem quae eft per fe ipfa 
laudabilis, et fine qua nihil 
laudari poteft, tamen habet 
plures partes, quarum atia eft 
ad hiudationen aptior. Crc . 
de Orat. Ub. ii. 
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•9d to fbglW ibcm ibai virtne and true glory are aile« 
parable, therefore a panegyric fhoald fae kepc free froai 
aU g^eral« eKoei&ve» flattering pratfes ; aad fuch bar- 
ren thoughts as do not afford the leafi inftrudtion. every 
thtog Ihoukl tend to make the hearers in love with what 
ia truly great and good, but we find that mofl panegy* 
lifts feem to magnify particular virtues, only that they 
nay the more effe£hially praife thofe that pradifed 
thein» and fet off their heroes to gceater advantage; 
when they have any one to praife, they exalt his pe<* 
cnliar vtrtuite far above all others, but every thing hat 
ki0 turn ; and, on another occafion, thofe very qu;^* 
ties, which they preferred before, muft now ^ve place 
to fome other virtues, that come in oonrfe to be extol* 
led to the highefi pitch, in thb refped, I think Fii»y i« 
to be blamed, if he had praifed Trajan, as a fit model 
fiM* other heroes to copy after, this would have been a 
defign worthy of an orator, but the praife of that prince 
(however deferving he was) ought not to hare been Pli- 
By's chief aim. Trajan fhoald only have been propofed 
to mankind as an imitable example, to allure them to 
virtue, when a panegyrift has fuch a mean view, as to 
praife the perfon, rather than the virtues that render him 
confpicuous, this is only fiattery addrefied to pride. 

B. What think you then of thofe poems that were 
made in praife of antient heroes ? Homer has his Achil* 
les ; and Virgil, his Aeneas, will you condemn thefe 
two poets? 
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A. Byxio means. Sir : do but exanune the defigs of 
their works, m the Iliad, Achilles is the chief hero; 
but his praife is sot the main end of the poem, his cha* 
raster is faith&lly drawn with all its * defers : nzj^ 
thefe rery de&ds are a part of that ioftro&ioii whicb 
the poet defigaed to convey to pofterity. the f great de>> 
figa of this work was to tnlpire the Greeks with the 
hre of warlike glory; and a dread of difcord, as the 
^eatefl obftacie to fuocefs. this mpral inibiidion is 
plainly interworen throughout the poem, the Odyflee 
indeed reprefimts, in j: Ulyiies, a hero more regular^ 
aad more acoonyKihed : but diis is ffiU natural, for, of 
coorie» a maa like Ulyfles, whofe chief character is 
wifilomy muft be more wary, and uniform in his con* 
du&9 than fueh a rough, warm» forward yoodi as 
Adiilles. fo that in drawing bodi thefe heroes. Homer 

* Impiger» iracuodtis, inexonbilis, acer: 
Jura negat fibi nata : mhU jaoa anrogat arms. 

Hor.4ieA*F, 
f Trojani belli rcriptorem, raaxime Ix>Ui, 
Dum to decbmas Romae» Praenefte relegi : 
Qui, qmd fit puichrum, quid turpe» quid mile, quid non, 
Plenins ac melius Cbryfippo ct GrantDre didt. 
Fabola qua Paridis propter aairatiir amoicin, 
Stultsorum regam et popolonuB oontinet ae(bis. 

Hor. Epift. lib. L £p. ». 
I Rurfus quid virtus, et quid Tapieatia poflit, 
Utile fivfoCuk opbis exmplar Ulyflem. 

Hor. £pia. lib. i. Ep. ». 
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Team only to have copied nature, in fine, throughout 
the Odyfiee we find innumerable inftrudlions for thus 
whole condudt of life :' and one cannot but obferre that 
the poet's deiign, in defcribing a prudent man,' whofe 
wiTdom makes him always fuccefsful, was, to fhew po- 
fterity what good effedts might be expected from pru- 
dent piety, and a regular life. Virgil, in his Aeneid, has 
imitated the Odyflee in his * hero's character; and has 
drawn him brave, moderate, pious^ and fieddy. but it 
is evident that the piaife of Aeneas was not the poet's 
principal aim. that hero was defigned to reprefent the "f* 
Roman people, who defcended from him : and Virgil 
meaned to ihew them that their extraction was divine ; 
that the gods had defUned them to govern the world : 
and by this he animated them to the praflice of fuch 
heroic virtues as might fupport the glory defigned for 
them, now, a heathen could not poiCbly devife a no- 
bler moral than.this. the only fault of which Virgil can 
be fufpedled, is his having had his private intereft too 
much in view ; and his turning his excellent poem to 
the i praife of Auguflus, and his family, with too great 

f Rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo juftior alter 

Nee pietate fuit, nee bello major ct armis. 
f Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde (equatur 

Gloria, qui maneant Itala de gente Nepotes, 

Illuftres animas, nodrumque in nomen ituras, 

Expediam di^tis, et te tua fata docebo. 
} Hue, geminas hue fle£te aeies; banc aipice gentcn 

RomanoTque tuos. hie Caelkr, et omnis Inli 
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an air of flattery, but tve ought not to criticize any au- 
thor too feverely. 

Bi But ^n you not allow a poet, or an orator^ to 
feek his fortune in an honourable way ? 

Ai After this ufeful digreiEon concerning panegy- 
ricS) we now return to the difficulty you propofed. the 
queftion is, whether an orator ought to be intirely dif* 
interefted ? 

B. I do not think that he ought : for this. Would 
orer-tum the moft common maxims. 

A. In your republic, would you not have orators 
obliged to the ftridteft rules of truth ? do not you own 
that they ought never to fpeak in public, but in or- 
der to inftrudt people, to reform their condudl, and 
ftrengthen the laws ? 

B. Yes. 

A. An orator then fliould have nothing other, to^ 

Progenies magnam ooeli ventim (iib' axemv. 
Hie vir, hie eft tibi quem.promitd Biepius audit 
Auguftus Caeiar, divi g^nus : aurea condet 
Saecula qm rnrfus Latio, regnata per arva 

Satnrno quondam : 

£zcudent alii fpirantia. mollius aen. 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus i 

Orabunc caufas melias : coeliqne meatus 

Bcfcribent radio ; et fnrgeotia iidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, nsemento: 

Hae tibi enint artes ; pacifqne imponere moron ; 

Parctre fubje^s, et debellare foperbos. Aoidd. lib. yAi 
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hope or fear from bis hearers, mih regard to his O'wii 
intereft. if you allowed off ambitious mercenary de- 
claimers, do you think they would oppoie all the foo- 
lifh unruly paflions of men ? if they themfelves be fub* 
jedl to avarice, ambition, luxury, and fuch fhameful dii^ 
orders, will they be able to cure others ? if they feck 
after wealth ; can they.be fit to diiengag^ others from 
that mean purfuit ? I grant, that a virtuous and diiki'- 
terefted orator ought always to be fupfdied with the 
conveniendes of life : nor can he ever want them, if he 
be a true philofopher ; I mean, fuch a wife and worthy 
perfoD as is fit to refiemn the manners of men : for thea 
he will live after a plain, modeft, frugal, laborioMS man- 
ner : he willhave occafion but for little : and that little 
he will never want ; tho' he fhould earn it with his 
own hands, now, what is fuperfluous ought not to be 
offered him as the recompence of his public fervices : 
and indeed it is not worthy of his acceptance, he may 
have honour and authority conferred on him: but r£ 
he be mafler of his paffions, as we fuppofe, and above 
felfifh views, he will ufe this authority only for the pu- 

f Jam hoc quis non yidet, ati, ftodu, do^trinae, pefliino» 

maximam partem orationis in atque (^dmo viro^ ntor metior 

tra£tatu aeqiti bonique confi- dketur orator? nimtmm qui 

Here? dicetne de his iecnii- homo quoqne melior. ttonigi- 

dum debitafti reram dignita- tnranquam mains idem homo^ 

tern mahis atque iniqnus ? de- ct perfc^s ontor. Quint.. 

nique — demas id qaod nullo lib. zU« Ct »t 
niod» fieri poteft, ideox ingt- 
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Uic gdod; nd be itadj to refigtt it, when he can no 
kxoger eojoy it -without flattery or diffimulation. id 
fhort, an orator caoooc be fit to |>erfaade pc(^le, UDJefs 
he be inflexihij apri^t : fbr» withont this fteddy vif - 
tac, his talents and oddrefs, «oiild« liiee a mortal poi-' 
tan, inft^ and deflroy the body politic, for thid rea« 
lbo» Cicero j: thought that virtue is the chief and moft 
efleatialquahqr of an orator: and that he ihould be a 
peifoB of iiich ttofpotted probity as to be a pattern to 
his feUow<<it]zeDS ; widiout which he cana<H erea featt 
to be convinced himfidf of what he fays ) and confe* 
<|iiently9 he<»innot peifoade others. 

B. I am ieafible there is a gredt deal of weight ia 
what yoa fay ^ but after all^ may not a man fairly eo»* 
ploy hi» laieott to raife him&lf in the world t 



i Ed enfm eloqtientia um 
tf HuSm de famu^ vhtnti- 
Imb i]1Iw ipQ Bogoe eft Vis* 
hoc eft magis probitate juii- 
genda^ fuznmaque prudentia ; 
quamm virtntum expertibus 
fi dicefldB copiam tradideriimis, 
DM cos quidMR ofatores cfie- 
ceraniit; M forcntHms^ae- 
dam anna dederimas. De O- 
rat. 1. iii. §. 14. 

Sit er^ nobis ontor quem 
Inffitnfanus is, ^ a M* Ctce- 
vsae ftattnif^ifkhnm dkeadi 

C 



per!ttis-> — Aih <poi ne ^ 
& qnSdcm operis polcfaeErimi 
vacare mcnsk aifi omnibus vi^ 
tiis libera, poteft — Qiiid pu-» 
tamns fadfairas cnpiditateni, a- 
vaiitiam, invidiam? quarum 
impotentiflimae co^tafidnesK 
ibmiios etiam ipibs,et ilia per 
^^uetem viia» perturbent. Nihil 
eft enim tarn occupatnm, tarn 
multiforme, tot ac tarn variis 
afledibas conctfbm atqneh- 
ceratufii, qnam imla laens^ 
Qmnt. lib. xL cap. »• 
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A. Let us look back always to the priaciplef we. 
laid down, we have agreed that eloqaence^: and the 
profeffion of an orator, fhoald be devoted to the in^ 
ftrudion of people, and the reformation of their prac- 
tice, now, to do this with freedom and fuccefs, a man 
muft be difinterefted; and mud teach others tocontemn 
death, and riches, and unmanly pteafure. he muft in« 
fufe into their minds the love of moderation,. frugaHty^ 
a generous concern for the public good, and an invio- 
lable regard to the laws and conAitudon : and the ora- 
tor's zeal for all thefe muft appear in his condud, as 
well as in his difcourfes. but will he who firives to. 
pleafe others, that he may make his fortune ; and who 
therefore avoids difobligbg any body ; I fay, will fuch an 
artful felfiih perfon. inculcate unacceptable truths with 
boldnefs and authority ? or, if he (hould, will any one 
believe a man who does not feem to believe himfelf ? 

B. But fuppofing him to be in narrow drcumftan- 
ces, he does no harm, I hope, by endeavouring to irn* 
prove them. 

A. If he be pinched, let him try to mend his condi- 
tion fome other way. there are other profefEons that 
will eafily fet him above want, but if he be in fuch ex-, 
treme diftrefs as to depend on relief from the public; 
he is not yet fit to be an orator. wduM you chufe men 
that are indigent, and almoft ftarving, to be judges iii 
your commonwealth ? would you not be afraid that 
their warns ipight eapofe them to corruptioa^ or he-^ 
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tray them ioto fome difhonourable compliance ? would 
you not rather chufe perfons of note and diflindHon 
who are above necelEty, and out of the reach of its 
temptations i 

B. I believe I fhould. 

A. For the fame reafon, if you wanted orators, that 
is, public matters to inftrudt, reclaim, and form the 
minds and manners of the people, would you not chufe 
fuch men as wanted nothing, and are far above little 
felfifh aims ? and if there were others who had proper 
talents for this fuperior office, but were clogged with 
their perfbnal concerns, and narrow views of private in- 
terefls ; would you not excufe them from (hewing their 
eloquence till they were more eafy and difengaged in 
their drcumftances ; and could fpeak in public without 
being fufpedted of any mean defign ? 

B. It would be better, but does not tlie experience 
of our own age plainly (hew, that an orator may make 
his fortune by preaching rigid virtue, with great ve- 
hemence ? where can we find keener fadres againft the 
prevailing corruptions of the age, and feverer moral 
charadlers than thofe which come from the pulpit ? yet 
people are not diflurbed at them : nay they are pleafed 
with them : and the ingenious preache)- gets prefer- 
ment by them. 

A. it is very true : but moral ioflru^lions have no 
weight nor influence, when they are neither fupported 
by clear principles, nor good examples, whom do you 
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fee converted by them ? people are accuftomed to heaf 
fuch haraogues : and are amufed by them^ as with fo 
many fine fcenes palling before their eyes, they hear- 
ken to fuch lectures juft as they would read a fatire : 
and they look on the fpeaker as one that adts his part 
well, they believe his f life, more than his talk : and 
when they know him to be felfifh, ambitious, vain, gi- 



f The clergy have one great 
advantage heyond all the reft of 
fhe world in this reJpeB^ hefides 
41U others, that tvbereas the 
particular callings of other men 
frove to them great diftrac^ 
iions, and lay many temptati- 
ons in their ivay, to divert them 
from minding their high and 
holy calling, ef being ChrKB* 
^s; it is quite atberwife -with 
the clergy : the more they fol- 
low their proper callings^ they 
do the more certainly advance 
fheir general otu: the better 
priefts they are^ they become 
alfi the better ChrifUans. every 
fart of their calling, when well 
performed, raifesgood thoughts, 
and brings good ideas into their 
minds J and tends both to en- 
creafe their inowledgf^andqidC' 
ien their fenfe of divine mat- 
ters. a prieft therefore is more 
•€€timtoblc to God, ani the 



world for his deportment, and 
will be more fever ely account- 
ed with, than any other perfon 
wbatjbever, be is more watch*- 
ed over and obferved than aU 
others, very good men will be, 
even to a cenfure, jealous of 
him : very bad men will wait 
for his halting, and infult upo» 
i$ i and all forts ofperfbns tuill 
be willing to defend themfelves 
a^alnft the authority of bis doc- 
trine and admonitions, by this^ 
be fays, but docs not — the 
world will reverfe this qtdtc^ 
and confider rather how a clerk 
lives, than what he fays, they 
fee the one/ and from it con- 
clude what he himfelf thinks of 
the other : and wHl think them- 
felves not a UttU juft^eit if 
they can fay that they did no 
worfe than they farm their m- 
nifter do before them, therefore 
a prieft nmjk mi anfy abftain 
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Ten up to fioth and luxury ; aod fee that he parts with 
Done of thofe eojoyments which he exhorts others to 
forfake ; tho' for the fake of cufiom and ceremony, 
they hear him declaim ; they believe and ^€t as he does, 
but, what is word of all ; people are too apt to con- 
dudey that men of this profeffion do not believe what 
they teach : this difparages their fundion : and when 
others preach with a flncere zeal ; people will fcarce 
believe this zeal to be fincere. 

B. I cannot but own that your notions hang well 
together ; and that they are very convincing when one 
coniiders them attentively, but tell me freely, does not 
all you have faid on this fubje^ £ow from a pure zeal 
for Chriftian piety ? 

A. No : if an unbeliever reafbn juAIy, he muft fall 
into the fame train of thoughts : but indeed one muft 
have a ChriiUan fpirit to a& up to them : £3r it is grace 

from groft fiandals ; hut keep 1 fquanMng away his time in too 
at the fartbeji diftance from I much vain and idle difcourfe. 



them, — -fich diver/ions as his 
health or the temper of his 
mind, may render proper for 
him, ought to he manly, decent, 
and grave; and fuch as may 
neither pojjefs his mind or time 
too much, nor give a bad cha- 
raBer of him to his people, he 
muft alfo avoid too muchfanu- 
Uarity -with lad people; and the \ 



'Ms chearfulnefs ought to he 
frank; but neither excejfive nor 
licentious, bis friendst and his 
garden ought to be his chief di- 
verjions; as his fbidy, and his 
parifli ought to be his chief em- 

ployments^ Bp. Burnet's 

difc. of the paftoral care, CA, 
viu. 
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sdone that can fupprefs the diforderly emotions of felf** 
love, when I prefTed you with the authority of Socra* 
tes and Plato, you would not refign your judgment to 
theirs : and now, fince reafon itfelf begins to convince - 
you ; and that I need not infbrce the truth from au- 
thorities ; what if I fhould fhew you after all, that I 
have only ufed their arguments on this fubjedt. 

B. Is it poiEble ? t fhould be very glad of it. 

A. Well then: Plato- introduces Socrates difcour- 
fing with Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, and Callides, 
one of his difciples. this Gorgias was Ifocrates' maf- 
ter ; and (as Tully tells Us,) he was the firft man that 
boafted of his being able to talk eloquently on every 
thing: in which ridiculous vanity he was afterwards 
imitated by other Greek declaimers. thefe two men, 
Gorgias and Callicles, harangued plaufibly enough on 
every fubjed; being wits that fhone in converfation:. 
and had no other bufinefs but to talk finely, however 
they wanted what f Socrates wifhed every man to 



f — Invend funt qui, cum 
ipii do^bina, et ingeuiis abun« 
darenC, a re autem civili et 
negotiis, animi quodam judt- 
cio abhorrerent, hanc dicen- 
di exerdtationem exagitarent, 
atque contemnerent. quorum 
piinceps Socrates fiiit, is qui 
omnium eruditorum tefUmo*- 
liio, todofque judicio Grae^ 



ciae, cum prudentia, et acu- 
mine, et venudate, et fuhtili- 
tate, tum vero eloquentia, va« 
rietat^, copia, quamcumque in. 
partem dedi/Iet, omnium fuit 
facile princeps — cujus inge- 
nium variofque fcrmones im->. 
mortalitati fcriptis fuis Plato 
tradidit.* — 
Cicero i/^0r<3/. lib. i.§. itf. 
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haVe ; (olid principles of morality, and a fedate Juft 
way of reafbnisg. Plato therefore having (hewn what 
a ridiculous turn of mind thefe men had ; he reprefents 
Socrates as diverting himfelf with their folly, and facett- 
oufly puzzling the two orators fo much, that they could 
not tell him what eloquence is. then he proves that 
rhetoric, ( whidi was the profeffion of thefe declaimers) 
is not truly an art : for, according to him, * an art is 

* a regular difcipline, which teaches men to do Ibme-' 

* thing that will help to make them wifer, or better 

* than they are.' fo that he allows of ho other arts but 
the liberal ones : and he (hews that even thefe are per- 
verted, when they are applied to any other end befides 
training up men to virtue, he proves that this was not 
^e aim of the rhetoricians : that *even Themiftocles 
and Pericles had quite other views; and that therefore 
they were not truly orators, he fays thofe famous men 
only perfaaded the Athenians to make harbours ; and 
build walls ; and obtain vidories : they only made their 
citizens wealthy, warlike, and powerful ; and were af-* 
terwards ill-treated for it : which was really no more, 
than they might have expelled, if they had rendered 
the people good and virtuous by their rhetoric, they 
would have been fure of a juft recompence: for, he 
who makes men upright, and good, cannot lole the 
reward of his labour ; feemg virtue, and ingrantode^ 
are inconilftent. I need not tell you all the argumenta 
be ufes to (hew how ufelefs fach falfe rhetoric is : for^ 
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all that I hare faid hitherto on this pomt» in my own- 
name, 18 really taken from him. it will be more proper 
to reprefent to you what he fays of the evils that thefe 
vain haraoguers occa&cm in the repablic. 

B. It is evident that fach rhetoricians were dange* 
IOU8 in the Grecian commonwealths, where they could 
miilead the people ; and ufurp the government. 

A. That is the chief danger that Socrates apprehend- 
ed from them, but the principles he lays down, on 
this occafion, reach a great deal further, in fine, tho' 
you and I ipeak now of ordering a commonwealth ; our 
inquiry, and conclufions are not applicable to democra- 
cy alone ; but to every kind of government, whether it 
be ilridly a republic, an ariftocracy, or a monarchy, fo 
that the particular form of government does not enter 
into the prefent queftion. for in all countries, the rules 
of Socrates are equally uieful. 

C. I wi(h you would explain them to us. 

A. He fays that feeing a man is compofed of a mind, 
and a body; he ought to improve them both, now there 
are two arts that concern the mind ; and two others, 
that relate to the body, the two that belong to the 
mind, are moral philofophy, and the knowledge of the 
national laws, under the head of moral ^ilofophy he 
comprehends the laws of naturq and nations ; and att 
thofe dilates of philofophy that are proper to govern 
the inclinations and manners of the whole republic, at 
veil as of every individual member of it. he confidered 
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the {econd art, as a remedy that is to be ufed to fup^ 
preft faUhoody injii(lice» and the like difbrders among 
the dtizens : for, by it law-foits are determined ; and 
crimes are puniihed. fo that moral philofophy ierves to 
prerent evil ; and the knowledge of the laws and con- 
flitution, to punifh it. there are likewife two arts for 
managing the body ; the gymnaftic art, which by due 
exerdfe and temperance, renders it healthy, aftiye, vi- 
gorous, and graceful ; (for, you know, Sir, the an- 
tients made a wonderful ufe of this art ; which we have 
now quite loft ;) and the knowledge of phyiic which 
cures the body, when its health is loft, or impaired; 
the gymnaftic art affifts the body, as moral philoiophy 
doth the (bul; namely to form, and improve it.: and 
skill in medicine is helpful to the body, as the know- 
ledge of the laws is to the mind ; for corredting and 
caring diforders. but this wife inftitution was aher- 
ed, (zys Socrates :> inftead of a folid practical philofo- 
phy, we have only the vam fubtilty of vmingling fb- 
phifti: a fet of fpurious philofophers who abufe rea- 
fon : and, having no fenfe of public good, aim only at 
promoting their own felfifh ends.: inftead of attaining a 
thorough iniight into the national laws, people are 
amufed and mifled by vain-glorious oftentation of thele 
rhetoricians, who endeavour only to pleafe and dazzle 
the mind : and inftead of recommending the knowledge 
of the public conftittttion, and the adminiftration of jn- 
fiice, (which being the mediciae of the fovl, Ihould be 
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Qpplyed to cure its diforderly paffiofis,) thefe faUe ora* 
tors think of nothing but how to fpread their own re- 
putation, and with regard to' the body, (fays Socrates) 
the gymnaftic art begins to be exchanged for skill in 
drefs ; which gives the body but falfe deceitfdl oma- 
ments. whereas we ought to defire only fuch a natural 
comelineis as refuhs from health of body, and due pro- 
portion of its members; which mud be acquired and 
preferved by temperance and exerdfe. the proper and 
feafonable ufe of medicine is likewife laid afide to make 
room for delicious diihes, andTuch palatable things as 
raife and enfnare the appetite, and inflead of carrying 
offgrols humours from the body by proper evacua- 
tions, to reflore its healdi ; nature is clogged and over^- 
charged ; and a falfe appetite is excited by all the va- 
rious ways of luxury and intemperance^ he farther ob- 
ierves, that thofe orators, who in order to cure men» 
ihould have given them bitter phyfic, and with author 
xity have inculcated the moft di&greeable truths ; have 
■on the contrary done for the mind, what cooks do for 
the body ; their rhetoric is only an art of drefEng up 
delicacies to gratify the corrupted tafie of the people, 
all their concern is to pleafe and footh them, by tailing 
^eir curioiity and admirationi. for, thefe declaimers 
harangue only for themfelves* he concludes his remarks 
with asking, where are thofe citizens whom the rheto- 
ricians have cured of their vicious habits ? whom have 
'they made fober and virtuous i thus Socrates defcrib^t 
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the general diforders, and corruption of manners that 
prevailed in his time, but does he not talk like f one 
of the preiTent age» who obferyes what pafles amoitkg ns ; 
and (peaks of the abuies that reign in our own days ? 
now you have heard the fentiments of this wife hea- 
then : what do you fay of that eloquence which tends 
only to pleafe, and give pretty defcriptions ; when (as he 
fajTs) we ought to cauterize^ and cut to the quick ; and 
eameftly endeavour to cure people's minds by the bit- 
ternefs of remedies, and the feverity ^f an abftemious 
diet ? I appeal to your own judgment in this cafe: if 
yon were ficky would your be pleafed with a phyfician» 
who in the extremity of your illnefs fhould wafte his 
^me, and amufe you with explaining to you fome fine 
hypothefis in an elegant ftile; inftead of making peitt* 

f- The ornaments of Jpeah' 1 fiandlng, hut navi they arege^ 

tng are much degenerated I nerally changed to ivorfe ufes: 

from their original ufefutnefs, j they make the fancy dijgufi the 
they were at firfi, no douht, an \ heft things, if they come found 



admirable inftrument in the 
hands of ivife men, tvhen they 
luere only employed to defcribe 
goodnefs, honefty, obedience; in 
larger, fairer, and more moV' 
tng images ; to reprefent truth 
(loathed vfith bodies; and to 
bring knowledge back again to 
9ur very fenfes, -whence it -was 
^ firft derived to our under- 



and unadorned : they are in open 
defiance againft reafon; prof ef- 
fing not to hold much corre- 
fpondence -with that; but ivitb 
its flaves, the pajjiohs: they 
give the mind a motion toa 
changeable and bewitching, t» 
conftft with right praBice. — 
Bilhop Sprat's hift. of the roy- 
al fociety, p« ixi, px4. 
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Bent io^ttiries into the caofey and fymptoms of your dtt 
fiempers ; and prefcribing fuitable remedies ioK^inu 
trial at law, where your eftate, or your life were at 
ftake» what would you think of your lawyer, if he 
{hould play the wit in your defence, and fill his pleads 
ing with flowers of rhetoric and quaint turns, infiead 
of arguing mth gravity, ftrength of reafon, and ear-* 
sefinefs, to gain your caufe ? our natural lore of life» 
and well-being, (hows us plainly the sd>furdity of faUc 
oratory, and of the unfeafonable oftentation of it, Jn 
fuch cafes as I have now mentioned : but we are (b 
ftrangely unconcerned about religicm, and the moral 
condud of life, that we do nOt obferve the fame ridt* 
cule m carelefs, vain-glorious orators ; who yet ought 
to be the fpiritual phyfidans and cenfors of the people* 
indeed the fentiments of Socrates on this fubjed ought 
to make us aihamed. 

B. I perceive clearly enough that, according to yout 
leaibmng, orators ought to be the defenders of the 
laws, and inftrudlors of the people to teach them true 
wifHom and virtue, but among the Romans the rhe- 
toric of the bar was otherwife emjJoyed. 

A. That was certainly the end of it. for, when o* 
rators had not occafion to reprefent in their difcourfes, 
the general wants of the republic: they were obliged 
to proted innocence, and the rights of particular per* 
fons. and it was on this account that their pofdim 
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was fo much honoured ; and that Tully g^TC$ ns £icb 
a t lofty diara^er of a true orator. 

B« Let us hear then how orators oug^t to fpeak. I 
long to know your thoughts on this point : feeing yoa 
deny the finical, florid manner of ifocrates, which is Co 
much admired and imitated by others. 

A. Inftead of ^ying you my own (^nnion, I fhsU go 
on to lay before yon die rules that the andents give 
M : but I fliall only touch upon the chief points : fbr» 
Ifuppofe* ybudonote3q>e6tthat lihouldenterintoaa 
endkfs detail of die precepts of rhetoric, diere are 
but too many nfdefs ones ; which you muft have read 
in thofe books where they are copioufly explained, it 
will be enough if we confider the moft important rulet. 
Plaio in his Phaedrus fhews us, that the greateft fauk 



f Neque vcro mihi quid- 
^an praeftabiUus videtur, 
qaam pofle dicendo tenere ho- 
sniaiioi coetiis» mentes allice- 
is, vobintates compcUere quo 
Yclit f unde autem velk, dedu- 
cere. haec mia res in omnx li- 
bero populo, maximeque in 
pacatis tranquiUUquc cmta- 
tibas praecq^ue fismper ft>iiitt, 
Srmpcrque damtnafa eft. quid 
cnim e(l aut tarn admirabile, 
quam ex infimta multitudine 
homhram exiftere unum, qui 
H ^od «Qttib« sfttnni lit <lfr> 



turn, vel folus, vel cum pan- 
els facere poflit? aut tam 

potens, tamqne magnificnm^ 
qnam popttlt motns, judieom 
refig^cs, £enatasgravitate»« 
UQiQs oratione converti? — ac 
ne plura, quae fiint pcne inmi- 
merabilia, confcftcr, compre- 
hendam breyi : fie emm ftatuo, 
perfect! ontoris modbratioiKw 
et iapientia» aon iblum ipfios 
^gmtatem, fed et privatorum 
plnrimorum, et univerfae rd- 
publicae falutem maxime con- 
tneri-Cic. <^0rv^/il.K$.«. 
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of rhetoridaos is their (hidying the art of ferfmHoni 
before they hare learned, (from the pfinciptes of true 
(bilofophy,) what thofe things are of which they ought 
to perfuade men. he would have orators begin vnxh the 
ftudy of mankind in general ; and then apply them* 
tdves to the knowledge of the particular genius and 
manners of thofe whom they may hare occafion to in* 
ftrud and perfuade. fo that they ought firft of all to 
know the nature of man, hb chief end, and his true 
iptereft ; the parts of which he is compoied, his mind, 
;ind his body ; and the true way to make him happy : 
they ought likewife to underftand his paffioas, the di& 
orders they are fubjed to, and the art of governing 
them ; bow they may be ufefuUy raifed, and employed 
on what is truly good ; and, in fine, the proper rules 
to make him live in peace, and become entirely foci- 
able, after tlus general ftudy, comes that which is par- 
ticular, orators ought to know the laws* and cuftoms of 
their country ; and how far they are agreeaUe to the 
genius and temper of the people ; what are the man- 
ners of the feveral ranks and conditions among them ; 
their different ways of education ; the common preju- 
dices, and feparate interefts that prevail in the prefent 
. age ; and the moft proper way to inftruA and reform 
the people, you fee, Sir, this knowledge comprehends 
all the fblid parts of philofophy and politics. ff> that 
Plato meant to (hew us, that none but a philofopher 
can be a true orator, and it is in this fenfe we muft 
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Smderftaod all he fays in his Gorgtas, againft the rhe* 
toridans ; I mean, that fet of men who made profef* 
fion of talking finely, and perfuading others : Without 
endeayouring to know, fromfolid philofophy, what one 
ought to teach them, i n fhort, accordinr t» Plat^j the 
true art of oratory confids in underftanding thofe ufe-* 
fill truths of which we ought to convince people ; and 
the art of moving their paffions, in order to perfuafion. 
f Cicero fays almoft the very fame things, he feems, at 
firft, to think that an orator fhould know every thing ; 
becaufe that he may have occafion to fpeak bn all forts 
of fubje^s ; and (as Socrates obferved before him) j: a 
man can nevei' talk Well on a point of which he is not 
intirely mafter. but afterwards, becauie of the preiEng 
neceiEties and (hortnefs of life. Tally infifts only upon 
thofe parts of knowledge that he thinks the moft necef- 
fary for an orator, he would have him at lead well 



f Ac mea quidem fenten^ 
tia nemo poterit ede omni 
kude cumulatus orator, nifi 
erit omnium terum magna- 
ruiri, atque artiam fcientiam 
confecutus. De Orat, lib, i. 
§. 6. oratorem plenum atque 
perfe£him efle cum dicam, qui 
d6 omnibus rebus pOfCt varie 
copiofeqae dicere. Ibid* §• 13* 
verum emm oratori quae funt 
in'hominum vita, qoandoqui- 
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dem in ea verfetur orator, at** 
que ca eft d fubje£hk materies» 
omnia qiiaefita, audita; le£fai^ 
diiputatai traOata, agitata efle 
debent. JJb* iii. §.14. 

I Etenim ex rerum cogni- 
tione efflorefcat, et redundct 
oportet 6ratio: quae, nifi fuh' 
e(l res ab oratore percepta^ et 
cognica, inanem quandam ha- 
bet elocutionem, et peae ppc- 
rilem. Dt Orat* lib, i< §, tf. 
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inflru Aed in all that part of* philofopfaiy whidi relatea 
ta the condudl aod af&ira of focial life, but above aU: 
things he woold have an orator f know the frame of 
man, both with regard to hia foul; and body, and the> 
natural tendency and force of his paiEons ; becaufc the* 
great end of eloquence is to move the fecret fpriogs e£ 
them, he red^ons the :|: knowledge of the lawstand con* 



* FofitQm lit igitur in pri^ 

njis r-iine philoTophia non 

pofle cffici, quern quaerimus 

eloquentem ^nec vcro fine 

philofophorum difcipfina, ge- 
nus, et fpedcm cuja^ue rei 
cemere, neque. earn defioien^o 
explicare, nee tribuere in par- 
tes poflumus: nee judicare 
quae vera, quae falfa fint ; ne- 
que cemere confequentia, re- 
pugnantla videre, ambigua di- 
fHn^e^e. quid dicam de Da- 
tura rerum ca}u6 cognkio 
magnam orationis fuppedttat 
oopiam.^ de vita, de offices, 
devirtutC) demoribus? Or at* 

S-4- 

f Omnes animorum motus, 
quos hominum generi rerum 
itatura tribuit, penitus pemof- 
ceadi. — D^ Orat, lib, i. §. 5. 
— mim adraaveri polGt onu- 
tio ad renfus animomiD, at* 



que motus vel inflammaDdos, 
vel etiam extinguendos (quod 
unum in oraCore dominatur,) 
fine diUg<tttifflma fervefiigatU 
one earum omnium rationum 
quae de uaturh humani gene* 
ris, ac moribus, a pbilolbphis, 
expiicantur — De Orat, lib. u 
§.14. quare hie locus de vita 
et moribus, totus eft orator) 
perdiTcendus. Ibid, §.15. 

^ Bibliothecas mehercule 
omnium philoibphorum unus 
mihi videtur duodedm tabala<« 
rum JibeUos» fi quis legum 
fbntes, et capita videric, et 
audoritads pondere et utilita* 
tis ubertate fiiperarc. ac fi oofi» 
id quod maxime debet, noftn^. 

patria delc£tat. cujus pri* 

mum nobis mens, mos, dlTci- 
plina noCa.efle debet : vel quia 
eft patiia» parens omnium no- 
MitBt v«l quia tanta iapieDtia 
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fiitntion) to lie dke fbaodatfdoB of all public difco^es ; 

botihedoes not think a. tborou^ va&ght into all tho 

particalar cafes aod queftiaiis in^ ]a;w to be neeefia-^ 

ly; becattfe^ upon oecafioni 00c nni^ hsuYe recoarfeto 

expaicaced hwyorsy. wiiofe pecutiar profeSon it k to 

ttderfiand and' di&ntaisgle fisch iotricate points. Be 

thinks, with Bkto, that an orator fhould be a f senAet 

oireaAxaiog; apd l^oow how tadefioe^ and afgae, ao4 

soravd thenioflfpecions BxpkaStaa^ he &ys we deftroy 

doquence,. i£ \w &oald ieparate it from philofoph j s 

fee th£i»,. iofteod of wife orators,, ine fhoald have ooif 

tnSimg ii^ttdtdeas dcdbumeisw he &rther requires aoc 

only an exadt knowledge of all the principles of ethics ; 

krt lifeewiTe that the orator be BiUyt adjnainted wkk 

f antiquity, he recommends the careful perufat of the 

antient Greek writers, efpeciaUy thehifloriani; both 



USk in jtt&t Qonftabuendo pi^ 
bmdBi tSk qmama fiik in hh 
tafltk. opsrihuft im^ni com- 
ptmm&t Dt>Ojmh /E3; I. §. 44^ 
f >lec v«r» £iileQkis mo^ 
db> lit iiiflrtt^f^ 'fed habeat 
emnes pHiloibphiae notos^ et 
tonOfliDft 10CII9V oiba fldim- de 
idigifliM, HtfattjdeiBorte^iitiitt 
dc piatalmi, Toiui Jde cacitate p»^ 
tEsac; sihil dc bcais rebus, 
antnalis; nJUJkdcviitnjtibiit* 

D 



eft &kDth^ qtlam dud^ i^vU 
ter» aioiple, copbfe^ diev ct cx^ 
pficaH poteft. Ol'tf^ §. ^1* 

I Cog^oibat etiam remai. 
gcilarum et memoriae veteris 
«id&cmft maxime fciUcet nof* 
tfae chifiatis; fed et imperio^ 
ibrtutt popuk)nun et reguax 
iUxAtiwn — aeicire enim quid 
aatea^ quam nafiu$ Us, accide- 
nt, id eft Temper efle puenun 
-—canmentoratio autem anti«^ 
quUad»,.«l£0plflniiliqi»e ^Qr 
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for their ftiie, and for the hiftorical fiidbtbey lehte; 
he particularly eojoinsi^the (faidy of the poets-: be* 
caufe of the great reiemblance there is betwixt the fi^ 
gares'of poetry> and thoft of eloquence, in fine, he 
often dechires that an orator ought to fumifh hb mind 
with a dear comprehenGve view of things, befiaiv he 
attempt to fpeak in public. I fancy I could ahdoffi re-^ 
peat fome of his words on this fubjed ; fo often hare 
I read them ; and fo ftroiig an impreffioh did they make 
on my thoughts, you will be furprized to fee how much 
knowledge, and how many f qualities he requires. * aa 
* orator, fays he, ought to have the acutenefs of logi* 



lado famma cam delc£bitb- 
ne, et au£toritattm oratioiii 
ailert, et fidem. 0r4/..§. 34. 
— apud Graecos autem elo- 
quentUCmi homines remoti a 
caufis forenfibus, cum ad cae> 
teras res xUuAres, torn 9A fcri- 
bendam hiftoriam mazime fe 
applicavenmt. nam^e et He- 
rodotus — et poft ilium Thu- 
cydides omnes dicendi artificio 
mea fententia fadle vidt--— 
denique etiam a philofophia 
profe£h]s prinoeps Xenophon 
•^— Df Orof. Uh, ii. §. 13, 14. 
I Legend! etiam poetae, 
cognofcenda hift<Mria, omnium- 
benarum artiom fcriptores.— 



De Oraf, lih, i. §. 34. eft enin 
finidmus oiatori poeta, num€- 
ris adftri£tior paulo, verborum 
autem licenda libenor ; mulds 
vero ornandi generibus focius 
ac pene par; in hoc quidem 
oerte prope idem/ nnllis ut 
temunis circ«micilbit antde* 
finiat jus fhum,- <fao minns e|: 
liceat cadem lUa ftcukate-, et 
copia vagari qua yelk.— ^i^nf^ 
§. itf. 

f NooqnaeritnrmobiUtas 
linguae, non cderitas yerbo-- 
mm, non denique eaquae no* 
bis nan'poflumus fingere,* fa* 
cies, ynltns, ibous. in oratOK 
avton acinnea dial«OicQriimr* 
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^' asms, the knowledge of philofdpliers, the ftlle almoft 
'* of the poets ; the elocution and gefture of the fined 
* aSors.' confider now how mach application muft be 
sieceflary to attain all this. 

G. I have obferved indeed, on feveral occafions, 
that (bme orators, tho' they haVv good natural parts, 
want a fund of folid knowledge, their heads feem un- 
fumiihed : and one cannot but perceive they labour 
hard for matter to fill up their difcourfes. they do not 
jeem to fpeak from the abundance of their .hearts, as 
if they were full of ufeful truths : but they talk as if 
they were at a lofs for the very next thing they are 
to fay. 

A, Cicero takes notice of thefe kind of people ; who 
lire always, as it were, from hand to mouth, without 
laying np any flock of provifion, but the difcourfes of 
fuch declaimers appear always thin and half-flarved, 
whatever pains they take about them, tho' thefe men 
could afford three months for fludying a public ha- 
rangue, fuch particular preparations, however trouble- 
fome, muft needs be very imperfe^ : and any judicious 



lententiae philofophoru]n»ver- 
ba prope poetarum, memoria 
juris conAiltorum, vox tragoe- 
dorum, geftus pene fummo- 
rum a£h>ruin, efl requirendus. 
qaamobrem nihil in bominum 
gcnere rarius perfedto oratore 



inveniri poteft : quae enim fin- 
guianim rerum artifices, fin- 
guia fi mediocriter adepti iunt, 
probantur, ea nil! omnia fum- 
ma funt in oratore, probari 
non po(Emt. — De Orat, /i&t 
i. §*. a8. 
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hearer will eafily «£fbero their defe£b« the^r oo^c tb 
ha^e employed federal years in laying up a ^entififl 
(lore of folid notions : and cfaen after Sack a genersA 
preparation, their particular diiCcourfes ^nould coftllieiii 
l>at little pains, whereas if a man, widiouft this prepa- 
ratory ftudy, lay out all his aj^dicatiDo npon partioaf- 
kr fubjedts, he is forced to put bflfhis bearers with 
f florid exprefions, gaudy metaphors, and jii^og 
antithefes. he delivecs nothing bat indeterminaKe cxiafe- 
mon -place notions; and patches together Hireds df 
learning and rhetoric which any one may fee wtre not 
made one for another, he never goes to the bottom 
of things, but ftops in fuperfidal remarks, and oft-tkiifli 



f There are tvn extremes 
f^ he avoided ivitb the utmoft 
'care, the frigid fiile, and the 
loyijb. the former renders a dif- 
courfe dry and injipid, by a lan- 
guor and fatnefi ofexfrejfton : 
the latter renders it ungrateful 
and pfOcHngt by afwelling lof- 
iinefit and affeBed amplifica- 
tion — thofi who ufe the frigid 
ftile, employ pompous ^xpref- 
fans when the fubjeB rehires 
plain ones : and they loho af" 
feR the boyijb ftik, make t^ of 
iow exprejftons toben the mat- 
ter requires the loftieft, hut our 
fanguage is become fi modeft^ 



fo rejervei^ mid fi fcrufulmtt^ 
that the frigid Jiile includes all 
fuch exprejftons as are toofirong^ 
or too fparkling ; too bold and 
harify metaphors, and fivjuent 
turns oftrit. 4ini the hofifit /fdt 
comftebtmis firtkes ofhummm^ 
and quaiut conceits uponferious 
fubjeBs; too loofe and heavy rr- 
petitions in tbofe parts of a 
^cour/e ikat oi^/ toheti^ 
and cownfei too violetU txag^ 
gerations^ and Ho Mortons f- 
gures. 

Mu*. R^yn* vol* ■• 8nto" 
xioos iur iVloqncooe. 
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kk falfe ones, be is not able to (hew truths in their pro- 
per light, and full extent ; beoaufe all general truths 
are necefiarily oonnedled among themfelves : fo that 
one muft uoderftand ahnoft aU of them, before he can 
treat jttdictottfly of any one* 

G* However many of oar public fpeakers get 
tepats by thofe flight attainments yon fo much de- 
£pk. 

A. It is true, they are applauded by women and 
die undifcemi&g multitude, wlho are eafily dazzled and 
impofed on : but this tepute is very .precarious ; and 
could not fubfiA long if it were not fupported by a cabal 
of acquaintance, and the zeal or humour of a party. 
they who know the true ebd aad f rules of eloquence, 
camot hear Cioh empty vain haranguets without fatie* 
C7, diiguR, and contempts 

' G. It feetaiB then you would have a man wait fe- 
deral years 1m£hc he attempt to fpeak in public : Bx 

« 

t Eicffeffien is the A-efs of thought , aitdfiill 
jippean more decent ^ as more fuit able : 
A low conceit in pompous words exprefl, 
Jjr like a clown in regal purple drejf. 
For difertni flyUs with different fiitjeBs fiff, 
Ai feveral garhs with country^ town, and court, 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 
Antients in phrafCy mere moderns in their fen fe ! 
$uch laboured nothings^ infofirange a Jlyle, 
Amaze tb* unlearn^ and make the learned fmile, 

Mr. Pope's eflay on criciciTm* 
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the flower of his age muft be fpent in attainiDg that vaft 
fuod of knowledge you reckon Decenary to an orator : 
aod then he mud be fo far advanced in years^ that he. 
will have but little time to exert his talents. 

A. I would have him begin to exert them be&mes r 
for I know very well how great the power of adion is. 
but under the pretence of execcifing his parts, I wof^d 
not have him immediately engage himfelf in any kind 
of employment that will take off his mind from his ftu- 
dies. a youth may try his skill> from time to time: 
but for feveral years, a careful perufal of the bed aa-i 
thors ought to be his main bufinefs. 

C. Your judicious obfervation puts me in mind of 
a preacher I am acquainted with : who lives, as you 
fay, from hand to mouth ; and never thinks of any 
fubjedt till he be obliged to treat of it : and then he 
fhuts himfelf up in his clofet, turns over hia concord- 
ance, Combefix and Polyanthea, his colle^ons of fer^ 
mons ; and common -place book of feparate fentences 
and quotations that he has gathered together. 

A, You canqot but perceive. Sir, that this method 
will never make him an able ji^dicious preacher, in fuch 
cafes, a m^ cannot talk with (Irength and clearnefs : 
he is not fure of any thing he fays : nor doth any thing 
flow eaiily from him. his whole difcourfe has a bor- 
rowed air; and looks like an aukward piece of patch- 
work, certainly thofe are much to be blamed, who are 
fg impatiently fond of fliowing their parts. 
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B. Before you leave us, Sir, pray tell as what you 
ripckon the chief effedl of eloquence. 

A. Plato fays an oration is fo far eloquent as it af-^ 
fe^s the. hearer's mind., by this rule you may judge ' 
certainly of any difcourfe you hear : if. an harangue 
leave you cold, aod languid; and only ^amufes.your 
mind, inflead of enlightening it ; if it does not move 
your heart and paifions, however florid and pompous 
it may be, it is not truly eloquent. Tully approves of 
Plato's fentiments on this point ; and tells us f that the 
whole drift and force of a difcourfe fhould tend to 
move thofe fecret fprings of a(5Hon that nature has pla- 
ced in the hearts of men. would you then confult your 
own mind to know whether thofe you hear be truly 
eloquent ? if they make a lively impreilion upon you, 
and gain your attention and aflent to what they fay ; if 
they move and animate your paflions, fo as to j: raife 
you above yourfelf, you may be afTured they are true 
orators, but if inftead of affeding you thus, they only 
pleafe or divert you, and make you admire the bright* 
nefs of their thoughts, or the beauty and propriety of 
their language, you may freely pronounce them to be 
mere declaimers. 

B. Stay a little, Sir^ if you pleafe, till I ask you 
a few more queftions. 



t lib. I. §. 5, lib, II. §. I I See I.oQgious. §. vfi. 
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A. I yuMk t xXiviA ftay lomget, ^tkletaok ; for your 
coDverfation is very togagiiig : but-I have an affair to 
difpatdi idtich tnll aot admit of a 4thy^ to-morrdw I 
will wait on you again : and idMQ wethall Mih tiui 
fabf:^ at our leifure. 

B. A<feuy xhen, Sir, d& to>morroiR^. 



CONCERKIKOF ELOQUENCE, ^ 



THE SECOND DIALOGUS. 

B. 'XT OV are extremdy kind. Sir, ia e6Mitig ft 
•1- paodhxally. yoar cottTer&^oo y6(krday was 
lb agreeably kidrudifte, titOLt we lotiged intpadedtiy tO 
hear you again upon the (iune fubjodl. 

C. For my part, I' made what hafie I eould, left 
I fliould hare come too late : for, I was tm^Uiiig to 
jofe any part of your dilcourfe. 

A. Socii oooferences aK very uiefo], among thofe 
avho really love truth, and t$lk with temper : fsr ^eti 
they exchange their bell thoughts, and «^prei& tlieiti 
OS dearly as they can. ^s for myfeif, gentlemen, t find 
4UI advantage in converfifig with you ; feeing you aife 
;Dot difpleafed at the freedom I take. 

B.. Lee us leave off compliments, Sir ; I know bdk 
how to judge of myfeif: and I perceive cfearly that 
^thout your affiftance I (hould have coimnned inieve- 
ral errors. I intreat you, ^r, to go on, and fet %ie in^ 
ilirely right in my notions of eloquence. 

A. Yoiur mi^akes, (if you will allow me to call thaii 
fo,) prevail among moft people of worth and leanoiifig 
who have not exanuned this matter to the bottom. ^ 

B. Let us not lofe time in preamble : we <kall have 
4 thoufand things to fay. proceed therefore^ Sir, to 
redify my miftakes ; and begin at die pcxnt where v^ 
fcftctfyefterday. 
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A. Of what point were we talking» when we part- 
ed ? ,1 have really forgot. 

C. You were fpeaking of that kind of eloquence 
'^hich coofifts intirely in moving the paiEons. 

B. Yes : bat I could not well comprehend that the 
, whole defign of rhetoric is to move the paffiohs. b that 
your opinion, Sir ? 

' A« 5y DO means. 
G. It feems then I miftook you yeflerday. 

A. What would you fay of a man who (hould per- 
fwade without any proof; and afied his hearers^ with- 
out inlightening them ? you eouid not reckoo him a 
tru^ orator, he might feduce people by this art of per- 
fwading them to what he would, without (hewing them 
that what he recommends is right, fuch a perfon mud 
prove very dangerous in the commonwealth: as we 
have ktt before from the reafoning of Socrates. 

B. It is very true. 

A. But on the other hand, what would you think 
o£ a man, who in his public difcourfes fhould demon- 
flrate the truth, in a plain, dry, exad):, methodical 
manner ; or make ufe of the geometrical way of rea- 
foning ; without adding any thing to adorn or enliven 
his difcourfe ? would you reckon him an orator ? 

B.' No : 1 fhould think him a philoibpher only. 

A. To make a compleat orator then,' we muft find 
a {bilofbpher who knows both how to demonftrate any 
truth ; and at the fame time, to give his accurate rea- 
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(boiog all tbe natural beauty and vehemence of an 
'agreeable, moving difcourfe^ to render it entirely elo- 
quent, and herein lies the difference betwixt the deac 
convincing method of philoibphy ; and the afiedting^ 
perfuafive art of eloquence. 

C. What do you fay is the difference ? 
A. I fay a philofopher's aim is merely to demons 
firate the truth, and gain your affent ; while the ora- 
tor not only convinces your judgment, but commands 
your paffions. 

G. I do not take your meaning exa£Uy yet. when a 
hearer is fully convinced, what is there more to be 
done? 

. A. There is (till wanting what an orator would do 
more than a metaphyfician, in proving the^exiftence of 
God. the metaphyfician would give you a plain de- 
monftration of it ; and fiop at the fpeculative view of 
that important truth, but the orator would further add 
whatever is proper to excite the mod aifedting fenti-f 
ments in your mind ; and make you love that glorious 
being whofe exiftence he had proved, and this is what. 
we call perfwafion. 

C. Now I underftand you perfedtly well. 
A. You fee then what reafon Cicero had to fay, that 
we muft never (eparate philofophy from eloquence. 
. for, the art of perfuading without wifdom, and previ- 
ous inftrudiion, muft be pernicious : and wifdom alone, 
without the art of perfuafion, can never have afuffici'^ 



tiA ibftnenee on the miods of mea ; nor riltre thfm4(i 
Hboi iQre and pnufHce of virtoe* I diooghc it pFopaf 
tDrobTerve thisb^tbeby, to iibew you how rancb tkolc^ 
of th£ laft age werq miftakca m tbeir notions of tln^ 
matter, for, on the one hand there were fome men of 
polite learning, who valned nothing but the pnrity of 
koj^ttagev and books elegantly writccn ; but hanriog no 
fialid prmdples of knowledge, with their politenefs an^ 
OEudition, they were generally Libertines, on the othei* 
hand, there were a fet of dry, formal fi^olars, whd 
delifsred their inftmdtions m fuch a perplext, dogma- 
ticaly anaffe^ng manner as diigufied every body, ex** 
cufe this digreffion. I return now to the point ; an^ 
Hmfl nemind yoir diac perfiiafion has this advantage be* 
yond raere coavj£douy or demonftration ; that it notf 
only &ts truth, in the futleft light, bat repre&nts it »9 
amraUe ^ and engages, men to love andpurfue it. j: the 
whole art of eloquence therefore coafifts in enforcing 
die deareft proofe of any trath> with inch powerful 

|- -Omnes animorum mo- I rum motus nomumquam aut 
tus, quos hominum generi r«- i cohortatione, aut commcmo- 
rum xiatura tribuit, penitus ( ratione aliqua, aut in fycm; 
pernofcendi; .qyiod omoU vit ' 9Ut in meiiUBi« au» ad" cu^idi- 
i;^tioqu£ diccpdi, ia corumqul j tateni, aut ad gkwiAa cand* 
audiunt, mentibus aut fedan^ ; tandos : faepe etiam a'temeri« 



dis, aut excitandis, exprimen- 
da eft. €ic. de Orat. lib. i. 
§« 5^ Mmamatfuc parsoratio^ 

ais aiknQv^ad^ eft 9^mmy- 



tate. iracundia, fpe, injuria^ 
oredulitate rcYocandos. XbU4 
lib. u. §. 93^, 
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motiTeft as may ^SeSt the hearers, and employ their pat* 
fions to jaft and worthy ends ; to raife their iadigiia* 
^00, a,t iagratitude ; their horror, agaiofl cruelty i their 
compaffioiiy, for the miferable ; their love» of virtue : 
and to direct every other paffion to its proper objeds. 
ihis is what Plato calls affedHng the minds of an audi- 
ence ; and moiring their bowels, do you underAand 
OKy $ic ^ 

B. Very plainly : and I fee too that eloquence is not 
a trifling invention to amufe and dazzle people with 
pompous language ; but that it is a very ferious art ; and 
fexviceable to morality^ 

A* U is both a ferio«ks and a difficult art* for whidb 
s«afoa Tully faid he had heard feveral perfons deetaim 
in an elegant engaging manner ; but that there were 
but very few compleat orators, who knew how to feize^ 
and captivate the heart. 

G. I am not furpnzed at that : for I iee but very 
few who aim at it : nay I freely own that Cicero htm* 
felf who lays down this rule, feems oftentimes to for- 
get it. what do you think of thofe rhetorical flowers 
with which he embelUnieth his haiangues ? they might 
amufe tlL& fancy, but could not touch the heart. 

A. We raufl difHnguifh, Sir, betwixt Tully's ora- 
tions, thofe he compofed in his youth (when he chiefljf 
aimed at eftabliihing his character,) have oft-times th^ 
gay defeA you Q»eak of. he was then full of ambkiao,; 
and fitf iBore eoaceraed for his own fkme> than for the 
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juftice of his caufe. and .this will always be the cafe 
when people employ one to plead for them, who regard* 
.their bufinefs no farther than as it gives him an opportur 
jaity of diftinguifhing himfelf, and of fhiningin his pro- 
feffion. thus we find that among the Romans their plead- 
ing at the bar^ was oft-times, nothing elfe but a pom- 
pous declamation, after all^ we muft own that Tul- 
ly's f youthful and moil elaborate orations ihew a gre^e^ 



f Nunc caufa perorataj res 
ipfsL et periculi magnitudo, C 
^quillt^ cogerc videtur, ut tc, 
at<jue eos» qui tibi in confiiio 
j^nt, obfecret, obtedeturque 
p. ^intius per rene£hitem ac 
folitudinem fuam, nihil aliud, 
nifi ut veftrae naturae, bonita- 
tique obfequamini: ut, cum 
Veritas haec faciat, plus hujus 
]|iopia poffit ad mifericordiam 
quam iliius opes ad crudelita- 
tern— — n quae pudore orna- 
menta iibi peperit, Naevi, ea 
poteft contra petulantiam, te 
defendente, obtinere; (pes eft 
et hunc mifenun atque infeli- - 
cesA aliquando tandem pofle 
confiftcre. fin et poterit Nae- 
vius id quod libct ; et ei libe- 
bit, quod non licet; quid a- 
gendum. eft? qui Deus appel-' 
l%t^5 eft? cujus hominis fi- 



I dcs ifflploranda?— — ab ipfb 
[Kaevio] repudiatus, ab ami- 
cis ejus non fublevatus; ab' 
omni magiftratu agitatus at- 
que perterritus, quern praeter 
te appellet, [C. j4quilli] babefr 
neminem: tibi fe, tibi fuaff 
omnes opes fortunafque com- 
mendat : tibi committit exifti- 
mationem ac fpem reliquae vi- 
tae. multis vexatus contumc- 
liis, plurimis j ambitus injuriis 
non turpis ad te, fed mifer 
confug^t; e fundo ornatiffimo 
deje^his, igdomiuiis ortmibus' 
appetitus — itaque te hoc ob- 
fccrat, C. j4quiUi, ut quam- 
exiftimationem, ■ quam hone- 
ftatem injudicium tuum, prope 
a£ta jam aetate decurfaque at- 
tulit, eam liceat ei Tecum ex' 
hoc loco efferre ; ne is, de cu^ 
jvis officio nemousquam du-^ 
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deal of his 'moving and perfuafive drt. but to form a juft 
notion of it, we mud obferve the harangues he made 
in his more advanced age, for the neceiEties of the re- 
public, for then, the experience he had in the weightieft 
affairs, the love of liberty^ add the fear of thofe calami-^ 
ties that hung over his head, made him diffflay the ut- 
moft'efibrts of his eloquence, when he endeavoured to 
fupport and revive expiring liberty, and to animate the 
commonwealth againft Antony his enemy ; you do not 
fee him ttfe points of wit and quaint antithefes : he ii 
then truly eloquent, everything (eems artlefs, asit ought 
to be when one is vehement, with a negligent air he deli- 
vers the moft natural and affedting fentiments ; and fays 
every thing that can move and animate the pafEons^ 

C. You have often fpoke of witty conceits and quaint 
turns, pray, what do you mean by thefe expreifi-< 
ons ? for I can fcarce diftinguifh thofe witty turns from 
the other ornaments of difcourfe. in my opinion, all 
the embellilhments of fpeech flow from wit; and a vi^ 
gorcfus fancy. 

A. But TuUy thinks, there are many expreflions that 
owe all their beauty and ornament to their force and 



biuvit, fezagefiino denique 

anno, dedecore, macula, tur- 

piiCmaque ignominia notetur : 

ae ornamcntis ejus omnibus. 

Sex, Naevius pro fpoliis abu- | j^9 P. ^intiOt 

tiitvr: ne per* te ferat, quo 



I 



minus, quae ezUHmatio P. 
^inthm ufque ad fenedutem 
pcrduxit, eadem ufque ad ro- 
gum proTequatur. Ci c • Orat* 
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propriety ; and to the nature of the fubfe^l; they 
applyed to. 

G. I do not exadly underftand thefe terms : be 
pleafed to (hew me in a familiar way, how I may readi- 
ly diftioguifh betwixt a flafh of wit, (or quaint torn,) 
aod a folid ornament, or f noble delidate thought* 

A. Reading, and obTervation will teadi you beff: 
there are a hundred different forts, of witty coDceits<i 

€. But pray, Sir, teH me at leaft fome general maik: 
by which I may know them: is it affeftation i 

A. Not erery kind of dfedatioa : but a^fond defire 
to pka(e, and (hew one's wit* 

C. This gives me £>me little light: but I want (lift 
fome diftinguifhing marks, to dired my judgment. 

A. I will give you one then, which perhaps will 
fatisfy you. we have feen that eloquence ooniifis not 
only in giving clear convincing proofs; but likewife in- 
the art of moving the p^fions. now in ordfer to move 
them, we muft be able to pamt them well ; with their 
various objeds, and effedts. fo that I think the whole 

f True wU is nature to advantage drefi% 
What oft "was thought ^ hut ne'er fi vtell exprefsUi 
Somttbhgt vfhofe truth convinced at fight -wefind^ 
That gives Ui hack the image ofwr mind, 
^ Jbades more fweetly reeommendiAe Rght: 
So modeft fhhaae&fets offyn^dy wit. 
For works iflajr have more -wit than does them good ^ 
At ho^ifer^ft through excefs of bloody 

Mr; f ofcVcflty on cnticiii&» f, >|* 
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art of oratory may be reduced to proving, pamting^ 
knd raifing the ^paiIions. now all thofe pretty, fpark« 
ling, quaint thoughts that do not tend to one of thefe 
tods, are only witty conceits. 

C. What do you mean by painting? I never heard 
that term applyed to rhetoric. 

A. To* paint, is not only to defcribe things; but 
to reprefent the circumftances of them, in fuch a f live- 
ly fenfible manner, that the hearer fhall fancy he almoft 
fees them with his eyes, for inftance : if a dry hiftoriaa 
Hrere to give an account of Dido's deaths he would only 
fay; (he was overwhelmed with forrow after the depar- 
ture of Aeneas ; and that ihe grew weary of her life : 
lb ihe went up to the top of her palace ; and lying dowd 
on her funeral-pile, flie ftabbed herfelf. now thefe 
ivords would inform you of the fa^; but you do not 
fee it. when you read the ftory in J Virgil, he fets it 
* See Longinus. §. xv. . 



t Plus eft evideotia, vd 
ut all! dicunt, repraefentatio, 
qnam perfpkuitas : et illud 
quidem patet: haec fe quo- 

dammodo oflendit magna 

virtus eft, res de qidbus loqui- 
mur, dare atque nt cerni vi- 
deantur, enundare. non enim 
iatis effidt, neque ut debet 

I Tdia dicentem jamdtidutti averfa taetnr. 
Hue iUuc volvens ociilos, tottimque pererral 
Xtusimbns tadtis, et fie accei^a profatur: 
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plene dominatnr ont!o» fi uA 
que ad wtts volet, atque ea fihi 
judex dequibuscognofcit, nar- 
ran credit, non cxprimt, ttocu- 
Us mentis oflendi — ^atque hujus 
fummae, jndido quidem meo^ 
virttlth fadUima eft via. natu- 
ram intueamur, hanc fequa-^ 
«»r.-^QuintiI. lib. viii. c, j. 
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before your eyes, when he reprefents ail the cifeui»» 
(lances of Dido's defpsur; defcribes her wild ragr; and' 
death already daring in her afpedt ; when he makes her 
fpeak at the fight of the jidaxrt and fword that Aenear 

Hcu ! funis incenTa fcror— 
Turn vero infeliz fads exterrita Dido, 
Mortem orat : taedet coeli convexa tueri. 
Ergo ubi concepit furias, evi£ta dolore, 
Decrevicque mori ; tempus fecum ipia modumqut 
Tjdgit — '■* — 

At regina pyra, petietrali in Cede, fub auras 
Eredla ingenti, taedis atque ilice fe&a. 
Intenditque locum fertis, et fronde coronat 
Funera: fbper eluvias, enfemque relidbim, 
Effig^emque toro locat — et crines effuia facerdos 

Tercentum tonat ore Deos 

Ipfa mbla, manibufque piis, altaria jnxta 
Unum exuta pedem vinclis, in yefte recinda 
Teftatuf moritura Deos, et oonfcia fati 
Sidera : turn, ft quod non aiequo foedere amantes 
' Curae numeh hdbet, juftumque memorque precatvr.-. 
Nox erat: et pladdum carpebant feda £>pore]n 
Corpora per tercas ; filvaeque et &eva quierant 
Aequora : cum medio volvuntur fidera lapfu : 
Com taicet omnia ager ; pecudes, pi£taeque volucres,. 
Quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aipera duBiis ^ 

Rura tenent, foiimo pofitae fub no£te illenti ^ 

Lenibant ciiras, et corda oblita laborum. 
At non infelix animi Fhoeaiifii; n^ue unquam j 

Solvitur in fomnos, oculifve aut pedore noAem 
Accipit: ingeminant curae, rurfufque reforgeos 
Saevit amor, magabqne iranun flufbiat adhu«— ^ 
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kfty your iaia||lDation traDfports yoa to Carthage ; 
wlieie~yoa fee the f Trojan fleet leaving the fhore, and 
the 'qaeen quite inoonfolable. you enter into all her 
pafEons, and into the fentiments of the fuppofed fpec- 
tators. it is not Virgil you then hear : you are too at- 
tentive to the X 1^ words of unhappy Dido, to think ^ 

f £t jam prima novo ipargcbat lomme terras 
Tithoni croceum linquens aurora cubile : 
Reg^ e ipeculis nt primum albefcere lucem 
Vidit^ et aeqnatis ckflem procedere vefis; 
Littoraqvep et racnof^pnfit line ranlge portns; 
Tetqae quaterqne manu pedhis percuila decorom, 
Flavqitdqae afafci/la comas : pr6 Jupittr ibit 
Hie, -adt, et noftris iUnferit advena regnis ? 
Nod arma expedient f totaque ex urbe fequentur? 
Diriplientqne rates alii navalibus? ite, 
Ferte dd flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Quid bqnor? aut ubi fmn f quae mentem infania mutat? 
InfeUx Dido! mim te faAa impia tangont? 
- Haec ait : et partes animum verfabat in omnes, 
Invifam qaaerens quamprimum abrumpere lucem. 

\ At trc^da, et coeptis immanibus efl^ Dido 
Sangoineam volvens aciem, maculifque trementes 
InterfuTa genas, et pallida morte futura, 
Interiora domus irrumpit limina, et altos 
Coofcendit furibunda rogos, enfemque redudit 
Dardaotum ; noa hos quaefitnm munus in ufus. 
Hie poflqnam Hiacas veftes, notumque cubile 
Coofpeidt, paulum lachrymis, et mente morata 
Incubuitqne tore, dixitque noviflima verba : 
Dulces exuviae! .dum fata deufque (inebant, 
Aceipice hanc animam, meque his exfolvite curls. 

E 3 
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of hull, the poet diftppears : and we fee only vhat be 
defcribes ; and hear thofe only whom he makes to 
(peak, fuch is the force of a natiiral imttafelon, and of 
painting in language, hence it comes that die painters 
and the poets are fo nearly related ; the one punts fer 
the eyes ; and the other for the ears : but both of them 
ought to convey the livelieft pi^ures to people's imagi* 
pation. I have taken an example from a poet to give 

Vizi* et quern dedfirat curfum fortuna peregi: 
Dixit: et os imprefla toro, jnoriemur inultae? 
Sed moriamur, ait. fic, fie ju vat ire Tub umbras. 
Hauriat hunc oculis ignem cnidelis ah alto 
Dardantts, et noftrae fecum ferat omina mortis. 
Pizerat : atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapfam afpiciunt comites, eniemque cruore 
Spumantem, fparfafque manus. it clamor ad alta 
Atria : concuflam bacchatur fama per urbem 
iLameotis gemituque, et femixieo ululatu 
Te£ta fremunt : refonat magnis plangoribus aether. 
A^idiit exanimis, trepidoque ezterriu curfu 
Unguibus ora foror foedans, et pe£bra pugois 
Per medios rait, ac morientem nomine damat. 

Sic fata, gradus evaferat altos, 

Semianimemque, finu germanam ampleza fovebat 
Cum gemitu, atque atros iiccabat vefte cniores. 
Ilia graves oculos conata attoUere, rurfus 
Deficit : infixum ibidet fub pedore vulnus. 
Ter fefe attoliens, cubitoque adnixa levavit: 
Ter revoluto toro eft; oculifque errantibus, altp 
filH^vit codo lucemi iogemuitque reperta. 

Yvrg. ^ipuid* Bn if* 
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yott a Uvelier image of wkat I mean by punting in do- 
qaence : for poets paint in a ftronger manner tlian ora- 
tors, indeed the main thing in which poetry differs 
from eloquence is, that the poet paints with enthu- 
liafm» and gi?es bolder touches than the orator, but 
profe allows of pamtmg in a knoderate degree : for, 
^thout lively defcriptions it is impoffible to warm the 
liearer's fancy, or to (br his paffions. a plain narrative 
•does not move people : we mjuft not only inform them 
of fsuSts ; but f flrike their feafes, by a lively moving 
reprefentation of the manner and drcumfiances of the 
hiSta we relate. 

C. I never refledled on this before, but feeing what 
yon call painting is eflential to oratory; does it not 
foUow that there can be no trae eloquence, without a 
idue mixture of poetry ? 



fatr curiae KOLKKii^of aet 

— -xaxei ra/ juth y> KOivac 
fouftoLffla, TTOLf min/^a 
hiyv yivftiTiKOf iirwrwy 
'sraftfifjLi.ntf* iliac i' i'^l 

ryTCiYKiKfOLTflKi jifOflOL^ 
ft <\ / • \ » fl 

crar <t xtyyc vtto eyWov- 
ViOLVfAH ^ vciQvc piXiTreiY 



fnroftKfi feLrraffioL lilvx-* 
TtXf ; voXKoi /a\¥ /<rwc xa^ 
axA.a Tf^Q KofoiQ IvoLydrtoL 
^ tjuvoiiti TTfovufr^ifetr 
KoilaKifveLfiLirn fii/lot ro/c 
yrfayjAOLTiKOfc €t/;^«^»j- 

rh JIAOVOY9 axxa ^ doy^y- 
rai, LoDginus. *§• xv. 
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A . Yoa are right : oaly we maft exdade verfifica* 
tiOD ; that is, a (lri£( regard to the iqiuuitity of fyl- 
lablesy and the order of words in which the poet is 
obliged to exprefs his dioughts, accordiog to the mea*" 
fure or verfe he writes io. verfification indeed, if it 
be in rhime, is what injudicious people reckon to be 
the whole of poetry, fome fancy themfelves to be 
poets, becaufe they have fpoken or writ in meafured 
words : but there are many who make verfes, without 
poetry : and others are very f poetical without mak- 
ing verfes. if therefore we fet verdfying afide, poetry 
in other refpedts is only a lively fi^lion.that paints na- 
ture, and if one has not this genius for painting, he 
will never be. able to imprint things on the hearer's 
mind : but his d^courfe will be flat, languid, and wear 
rifome. ever fince the fall of Adam, men's thoughts 
have been fo low and grovelling, that they are un- 



f Tht adventures of Tclc- 
machqs* eompofsd by our inge- 
nious author , are intirely writ- 
ten in that poetic frofe he here 
J^eah of, M. Bofiu thegreatefi 
modern critic, does not think 
that work can be called a poem; 
hut be owns the diflinHion that 
eur author here takes notice of, 

• there is good reafon (fays he) 
' to diftingttijb fuch artleft com- 

• pojitres (turned into verfe) 






* from true poetry, by giving 

* them the name of verfifica- 
' tion ; and to make of verfifi- 

* cation, and poetry, as it were 
*■ two Afferent arts, and indeed^ 
' is there d greater £ffirencc 

* betwixt grammar, and rheto- 

* ric ; than betwixt the art of 

* making verfes, and that of in^ 

* venting a poem?* Trait^ da 
poemeej^^ne. Uv, i. ch. $• 
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aitentiVe to moral truths; and can fcarce conceive any 
thing but what afTedls their fenfes. in this conGfls the 
degeneracy of human nature, people grow foon weary 
of contemplation : intelledual ideas do not flrike their 
ima^nation : fo that we muft ufe fenCble and \ fami- 
liar images to fupport their attention, and convey ab- 
firaded truths to their minds, hence it came, that foon 
after the fall, the religion of all the antients confifted 
of poetry and idolatry ; which were always joined to- 
gether in their various fchemes of fuperftition. but let 
us not wander too far— —you fee plainly that poetry, 
I mean, the lively painting of things, is, as it were, 
the very (bul of eloquence. 

C. But if true orators be poets ; I fhould thinkthat 
poets are orators too : for poetry is very proper to 
perfuade. 

A. Yes ; they have the very fame end. all the dif- 
ference betwixt them confifts in what I have told you, 
orators are not poflefl; with that enthufiafm which fires 
the poet's bread, and renders him more lively, more 
fublime, and bolder in exprefEon. you remember, the 
paflage I quoted from Cicero. 

C. Which I is it not- — 

A. That an orator ought to have the (lile almoft of 



\ Refpicere exemplar vitae morumqae jubebo 
Dostum imitatorem, et veras hinc docere. voces. 

Hon. ie A. JP» 
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a poet : that sdmoft points out the difFerenoe between 
them. 

G. I uoderftand you. but you do not come to the 
point you propofed to exfdain to us. 

A. Which ? 

C. The rule for diftinguifluBg betwixt witty turns, 
and folid ornaments. 

A. You will foon comprehend that, for of what u(e 
in difcourfe can any ornament be, that does not tend 
cither to prove, to paint» or to affed ? 

C. It may fervc to pkafe. 

A. We muft diflinguifh here between (uch ornar 
ments as only pleafe ; and thofe that both pleafe, and 
perfuade. that which ferves to pleafe in order to per- 
fuade^ is good and folid : thus we are pleafed with 
ftrong and clear arguments, the jufl; and natural emo- 
tions of an orator have much grace and beauty in them : 
and his exafl and lively painting charms us. fo that all 
the neceiTary parts of eloquence are apt to pleaie : but 
yet pleafing is not their true aim. the queftion is, whe- 
ther we fhall approve fuch thoughts and expreflions ^ 
may perhaps give an amufing delight ; but in other 
refpedls, are altogether ufdefs : and thefe I call quaint 
turns, and points of wit. you muft remember now that 
I allow of all thofe graces of ftile, and delicate thoughts 
that tend to perfuaiion : I only rejedl thofe vain afieA- 
ed ornaments that the felf-conoeited author ufes, to 
paint his own charader, and amufe others with his wit ; 
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iflftttad of filliflg their minds entirely with his fubjed. 
in fine; I think we ouglit to condemn not only all 
jmgle and playing with words, as a thing extremely 
mean and boyifh ; bat e^en all witty conceits, and fan- 
ciful turns ; I mean, fuch thoughts as only flafh and 
glitter upon the fimcy ; but contain nothing that is fo- 
lid, and oondudye to perfuafion. 

G. I could agree to that ; but that I am afraid fuch 
feverity would retrench the chief beauties of difcourfe. 

A. Do not you redcon Homer and Virg^ very a* 
greeable authors ? are they not the moft delicate yoa 
ever read ? and yet in them you do not find what we 
call points of wit. their poems are full of a noble fim- 
pltcity : their art is entirely concealed : f nature itfelf 
appears in all that they fay. we do not find a fingle 
word that feems purpofidy defigned to ihew the poet's 
lirit. :|: they thought it their greateft glory never to ap- 

t When firft young Mzro fiing of kings and vfars, 
'Ere tvarning Phoebus touch^t bis trembling ears^ 
Perhaps he feem^d above the critters law, 
j4ttd but from nature*s fountains fcorh'd to draw : 
But -when t* examine every part be came. 
Nature a» J Homer, were, he found, the fame. 
Learn hence for antient rules a juft efteem; 
To copy nature is to copy them, 

Mr. Pope's eflay on criticiim. p, x^, 
fUffi TOf fAif XfiJtrti¥ Jei" 
<r6«i TV AyctfiifAfOfOf a- 
TrQkivtu rip ivyarifoL, 



J Kal fjioi eJ^e* 6t/- 
fOLaoLi T?c IhtiJof ri 
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pear ; but to employ our attention on the objedts they 
defcribe : as a painter endeavours to fet before your 
eyes wide forefts, mountains, rivers, diftant views, and 
buildings J or the adventures, a6bions, and diflerent 
paifions of inen, in fuch a lively manner, that you can- 
not trace the mafterly ftrokes.of his pencil : for art 
looks mean and coarfe when it is perceived. Plato (who 
had examined this matter more thoroughly than any 
other orator, or critic,) afTures us that in compofing^ 
the f poet (hould always keep out of fight, make him- 
felf be quite forgot by his readers, and reprefent only 
thofe things and perfons which ke. would fet before 



Tor Xfi ^ttKe^o/Vw- 



thff My oTi /t*«Xf 'Z*^'' '^' 

otdroKtv cLKKotri rfi'jretv 
WQ ah.Koc T/c Kiycov w 
CJU70C rd Si /lijoi ToZra, 

xiyei, xa/ wetfarcu n/JLOL^ 



OyttHf «r ^OK&Y etvoit ror xl- 
yofTOL, ccKxd TOf hfix 

TTpioCvTyjV Oflot: KUi TYIf 
OLKKI/IV %l TTOLtrCLV (F^i^OV Tt 

VTW TTiTTOitirat lifiyfKnr 
vifi Ti ray iv Ix/o) xai 
^ipi Twr tv l9ax>f ^ ohrf 
oSt/o'O'eJtt Tradfi/xoLTQY^ 
Plato de Repub. lib. iii. 
f E/ li yi finS^oLfAM U 
avTor aTTOKjiVTrTotro o 

yiv /uLt/uLmiac n ^^hffic re 
5 n hrtymii yiy9viJM ein. 
I . lUd. 
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their eyes, you fee bow mach the ancients ezcdied us 
in jail and lofty fentiments. 

B. I fee the ufe and necefEty of painting, in elo- 
quence : let us next know the:nature and ufe of tbofe 
affeding movements you fpoke of. 

A. They fervc to raife in the hearer's mind, foch 
etaotioos as anfwer the orator's purpoie. ' 

C. But in what do thefe moTements of an orator 
confiid ? 

A. In his words, and in the adions of his body. 

B. What movement can there be'in words ? 

A. A great de;^. Tally tells us, that the rery ene- 
mies of Graochus could not forbear weeping when i^ he 
pronounced thefe words-— * miferable man that I am i 
' whither ihall I turn myfelf ? where can I go ? to the 
' Capitol I it fwims with my brother's blood, (hall I 
f go to my own houfe ? there to fee my unhappy mo« 
* ther diifolved m tears, and opprefled with forrow I* 
this is moving language, but now if one were to fay the 



\ Quid fuit in Graecho, 
qnem tu, Catule^ melius me- 
miaifti, quod me puero tanto- 
pere ferretur? quo me mifer 
conferam ? qm vertam ? iir 
Ca^itotiumne ? at fratris fan- 
guine redundat. an domum? 
tnatremne ut'tnlferam latnen- 
tantemque videam, et abjec^ 
iMif quaeiicabiilo o^a cfle 



conftabat oculis, voce, geftu, 
inimici ut lachrymas tenere 
non poflent. baec eo dico plu* 
ribus, quod genus hoc totum 
oratores, qui funt veritatis ip- 
fius oHores, reliquenint ; imi- 
tatores autem veritatis, hiffai- 
ones, occnpaverunt. Cl c t ^ 
Orat. lib. iu. §. $5. ' 
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famediiogs in a cold maimer^ they would lof^ aU iheil' 
force. 

B. ThiDk you fo t 

A. Let us try. * I know not where to gOy no^ 

* whither I fliould turn myfelfy amidft my misfortunes. 

* the Capitol is the place where my brother's blood 

* was (hed : and at home, I (hall fee my unhappy mo« 
' ther lamenting her OMklitiony with the utmoft grief.' 
this is the fame thing that was faid before : but what 
is become of that force and vivacity we then perceived i 
where is that f vehement manner, and abrupt language 
which {o juilly defcribes nature in the tranfports of 
grief? the manner of faying a thing (hews us how it 
affedts the mind : and that is what moft effedually 
touches the hearer, in fuch paflages, one ought ftu- 
dioufly to avoid all refined uncommon thoughts ; and 
even negledt connection and order : otherwife the paf^ 
lion defcribed has no appearance of truth, or nature, 
in it. nothing is more (hocking than a paiEon exprefled 
in beautiful figures, pompous language, and well turn- 
ed periods, on this head I muft recommend j: Longir 
nus to you, who quotes many fublime examples from 
Demofthenes, and others. 

G. Befides the movements that attend an aflTeding 
vehement (lile, you mentioned others that flow from 
the orator's gefture, and adion : which I mud entreat 
you to explain. 

t See Longinus, §. zviii, f See §. xviil, sis, XS^ zxH 
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A. I cannot pretend to ^ye you a Gompleat fyftem 
ef rhetoric, it is a task I am not fit for. howeyer I (hall 
^ye you fome remarks^ \ haye made on the point of 
gcftare, l^e find in J[]ully andfQuintiUsui that the ac- 
tion of the Greeks and Romans was far more yiolent 
liian ours, they ftampt on the ground; and eyen beat 
ihar forehead. Tully mentions an orator who in hi» 
j^eading laid hold of his cHent, and tore open hi» 
doaths^ to (hew the judges the wounds he had recei- 
ved in the feryice of the repuUic. this was a yehe- 
ment kind of adion indeed ; but fuch as is refenred for 
extraordinary occafions ; and doth not fall within the 
common roles of gefture. I think it is not natural to be 
always moying one's arm in talking : that :|: modon is 
proper enough when the orator is-yery yehen^nt : but 
lie ought not to moye his aim in ordei to appear ye- 
hement. nay there are many things that ought to be * 
pronounced calmly, and without any motion. 

B. Would you have a preacher^ for inftance, ufe 
no gefture at all on fome occafions ? that would look 
yery flrange indeed. 

f Femur ferire, quod Athe* | Jufflofto? Quint. Kb, u. c, jw 



m« prtmns ftdfle credkur C/f- 
M, et ufitatum eft, et ibdig- 
Batos <lecet, et excitat audito-^ 
tern, idque in Callidh CScero 
defiderat. ninfrons^qaityper^ 
f*20af Mnffrmar? fedum nulla 



I Brachix moderata projec- 
tio remijfis humeris, atque ex- 
plicantilms ie in profercnda 
manu dig^tis, continttos et de>- 
currentes locos masime de* 
oet. JHd* 
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h* I know that moil people lay it down fbr a rule« 
(or a cuftom at leaft,) that a preacher fhbiild be always 
in motioD, whatever the fubjed be that he treats of. 
but it might be eafily (hewn that our [Fiench} preadi- 
ers ufually have too much gefture, and fometimes toa 
little. 

B. I wifh you would ftate this matter clearly, fof^ 
I always believed^ from the example of*** that there 
are not above two or three motions of the hands ta be 
ufed in a whole (ermon. 

A. Let us then lay down fome principle to argue 
upon, now of what ufe is the f aftion of the body in 
fpeaking ? is it not to exprefs the fentiments and pa& 
Cons of the mind i 

B. I think fo. 

A. The motion of the body then ihould help tof 
' paint the thoughts of the foul. 

B. Yes. 



' f A£tio inquam in dicendo 
una dominatur : fine hac fum- 
mns orator efle in nnmero 
nuUo poteft: me^ocris, hac 
]n(lro£his fummos facpe iltpe- 
rare. huic' primas dediile De- 
moftbenes didtnr, qnmn ro- 
garetnr quid in dicendo eflet 
primum ; huic iecundas ; huic 
lerttas. De Orat. lib. iii. §. 5^ • 
eft enim aSio qnafi fermo cor- 
forts/ qao magis menti can- 



gma efle debet— -ottque in iis 
omnibus quae funt ti£tionxs, 
ineft quaedam vis a natura da- 
ta: quare etiam hac imperiti, 
hac vulgus, hac denique bar- 
ban mazimecdmnioventur— 
iiidem enim omniwin aninii 
motibus condtantur, et eot 
iifilem notis, ct in afiis agno- 
fcunt^ ct in fe ip(i indicant* 
Jbtd. §. 54* 
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A. And that painting ought to be cxad and f faith- 
fbl. erery look and motion fhonld in an eafy natural 
manner reprefent the fpeaker's fentiments, and the na- 
ture of the things he fays ; but fo as to avoid all mean 
and theatrical geftures. 

B. I think I underftand your notion exactly, let me 
interrupt you then a little ; that yoii may fee how far I 
enter into the confequences that flow from the principle 
you laid'down. you X would have an orator ufe fuch a 
Hvely, natural, becoming adtion, as will help to point 
out diftindtly what his words alone could exprefs only 
in a flat and languid manner, fo that you reckon his 
very adtion a fort of painting. 

A. Right, but we muft farther conclude that to paint 
well, we muft imitate nature; and obferve what fhe 
does when ihc is left to herfelf ; and is not conftrained 
by art. 



f Omnis enim motus ani- 
mi fuum quendam a natura 
habet Tukum et fonum, et 
geflum: totumqiie corpus ho- 
minis, et ejus omnis vultus 
omndque voces, ut nervi in 
fidibus, itafimant, utamotu. 
animi qaoque flnt pulfae. Ci- 
cero de Orat. lib. iii. §. 57* 

i Geftns quantum babeat 
in oratore momenti, fads vel 
cz CO patet quod plcnu|ue c- 



tiam citra verba fignificat^ 
quippe non manus foium, fed 
nutus etiam declarant noAram 
voluHtatem ; ef in mutis prcT 
fermone funt — contra fi gcf- 
tus ac vultus ab oratione dif- 
fentiat, tri(Ha dicamus hiU-« 
res, affirmemusaliquarenuen- 
tcs, non audoritas modo ver* 
bis, fed etiam fides defit. 

Qgint. lib, aUr Cf 3.. 
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B. That is plain. 

A. Now doth a man natnnlly oie many gefiitfci 
when he fays common things, without vehemence; oc 
the lead mixture of any fort of paffion i 

B. No. 

; A. On fuch common fubjedis then, we on^t not to 
ufe any a£Hon in puUic difcourfes ; or at leaft bat litde : 
fbr there we ought always to f follow nature; mtf 
there are fome occafions where an orator might faeft 
expr^fs his thoughts by filcnce. fbr, if, being full of 
fome great (entiment, he contmued> immoveable fi>r a 
moment ; this furprizing pauie would keep the minds of 
the audience in fufpence, and exprefs an emotion too 
big for words to utter* 

B. I doubt not but fuch unexpeAed paufes ieafim* 
ably employed, would be very figmficant; and power* 
fully afieft the hearers, but. Sir, you feem to think that 
one who fpeaks in public ought to uie no other a£tioa 
than what is proper for ordinary converfation. 

A. Yqu miftake me, Sir : I think the fight of a great 
afTembly, and the importance of the fubjcft an orator 

f Unmn jam hU adjlden- 1 etn quod fecWii"-qmw no* 



dam eft, cum prftecipueln ac- 
tioii« (pcAetur deconim, ficpe 
aliiid alios decor*, eft cnim 
laCens qnaedam in hoc ratio, 
ec iiMDarralMlis:' ct at vere hoc 
di£him eftr caput d& artis, dc- 



rk ft quiiqiie; nee taotom ex 
communlbiis praeceptis. ied •» 
dam ex. natnra fua capiat oob^ 
filiiim fofmandae aAioids. 
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hcfttfl of> ought to animate him fa? most tha» if he 
mete talking famtKarly with ha$ frieada. but both ini 
private, and in public, he oa^t always to adt natural-* 
Ij, he fliould life fome a£lion wftep his words are inoy« 
ing : but when his exprelCons are quite calm and fimple^ 
tha*e is no occafion to mQf?e the body i except it be in 
the geaclefi manner, notbiikg appears more (hocking 
nod ahfdrd, ti^n to (ee a man yery warm and adlite* 
when be is fayiog the dneA^ coldeft things, tho* he 
fweats himielf, be chills the blood ^Shi% audience, fome 
time agD» I bq^pened to fall afleep at a fermon ; as yoa 
know one is apt to do in the aftemocm : (and indeed 
in former times, they preached but once a-day^ after 
the g<^pel in the morning fervice :) but I foon waked 
•nd found the preacher in a rery vioknt agitation : fo 
that I fancyed, at firft, that he was preiEng fome im* 
portant point of morality—- 

B. What was the matter then ? 

A. He wat only grving notice that o& the Sanday 
following he would preach upon repentance. I was ex- 
tremely furprized to hear fuch an indifferent thing utter* 
ed with fo much vehemence ; and tatld have laughed 
out, if the tegard I had for the place, and fome other 
cireumftances had not reftrained me* the proAundar 
tion of thefe declaimers is exaAly like Aeir gefhire : for^ 
as their voice is a perpetual monotony ; fo there is an :|: 

t In the delhtring of fir- I ture and hihav'mr is necejfary 
mnst a great com^ofure of gef- \ f 9 give ihm ivcight and ajt* 
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uWomiity in their gefture that is no lefs naufeoos, and 
unnatural ; and equally contrary to the good efieA that 
one might expe6l from decent action. 

B. You faid that fometimes they haye not adtion 
enough. . 

A, We cannot wonder at that, for they do not dif- 
cern the things that require warmth and eameftnefs. 
they wafte their fpirits in faying the plaineft things; 
and fo are forced to utter thofe things faintly which 
oUght to be delivered with a rehement action. I muft 
own indeed that the French are not very capable of 
this vehemence: for, they are too airy, and do not 



tbority. extremes are had here, 
ds in every thing elfe.fime af- 
feB a light and flippant heba- 
viour: and others* think that 
nvry faces^ and a Jone in the 
voice Tvill fet-off the matter, 
grave and compofed looks, and 
a natural, hut diftinB pronun- 
€iation, 'will always have the 
left efeBs. the great rule which 
the mafters of rhetoric prefs 
much, can never he enough re- 
wnemhered, that to make a man 
/peak well, and pronounce with 
a right cmphafis, be ought tho- 
roughly to underftand all that 
he fays; he fully perfaaded of 
it; and bring bimfelfto have I 



thofe ofeHions which he defines 
to infufe into others, he that is 
perfuaded of the truth of what 
he fays, and has a concern about 
it in his mind, will pronounce 
with a natural vehemence that 
is far more lively than all the 
ftrains that art can lead him ta, 
an orator, (if we hearken to 
them) muft be an honeft man, 
andfpeak always on the fide of 
truth ; andftudy to feel all that 
he fays; and then he willjpeak 
it fo as to make others feel it 
likewife. 

DifcourTe of the paibral 
care, cb* ix. • 
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conceive things with fuiHcient ftrength : and therefore 
they do not fpeak vith a proper energy, the Romans 
had a woaderful talent this way, and the Greeks a 
greater, the eaftem nations excelled in it; and particu- 
larly the Hebrews, nothing can equal the ftrength and 
Ttvacicy of the figures they employed in their difcourfe; 
and the very actions they ufed to exprefs their fen- 
timents ; fuch as putting afhes on their heads, and tear- 
ing their garments, and covering themfelves with fack- 
cloath, under any deep diftrefs and forrow of mind. I 
do not fpeak of what the prophets did to give a more 
lively reprefentation of the things they foretold ; be- 
caule fuch figurative adlions were the'efTed of divine 
infpiration. but even in other cafes, we find that thofe 
people underftood much better than we do, how to ex- 
prefs their grief, and fear, and other paflions. and 
bence, no doubt, arofe thofe furprifing effeds of elo- 
quence, which we never experience now. 

B. You approve then of many different geftures, 
and f various inflections of the voice ? 



• f In omni voce, eft quid- 
dam mediom ; fed fuum cui- 
que: hinc gradatim adfcendere 
yocem utile,et fuave eft: (nam a 
principio clamare agrefte quid- 
dam eft :) et illud idem ad for- 
mandum eft vocem falutare : 
deinde eft quiddam contentius 
extremum — eft item contra 

F 



quiddam in remiflione gravis 
iimum, quoque tamquam fo- 
norum gradibus defcenditur. 
haec varietas, et hie per om- 
nes fonos vocis curfus, et fe 
tnebitur, et a^tioniafferetfua- 
vitatem* Cic. de OraU /ii* 
iii. §. 6i» 
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A. It IS that variety which gives (6 much grace, wad 
force to the action of ao orator; and made Detnofthe* 
fit^s far excel ail others, the more eafy aad familiar 
that the voice and adion appear, when the fpeaker odj 
narrates, explains, or indnidls ; the more apt he will 
be to furprife and move the audience in thofe parts of 
his difooarfe, where he grows fuddenly vehement, and 
enforces lofty af!e6ling feotimeots by a fuitahle energy 
of voice, and a^on. this due ^ pronunciation is a ki»i 
of mufic ; whofe beauty confids in the variety of pro* 



i Ornata e(l pronuntiatio, 
fm fuf&agatur rorc fadiis, 
magna, beata, BexiMUs, firma, 
Mulcts, duriibitis, clara, puira, 
sfecans aera,auribusredeis, eft 
enim quaedam ad auditiun ac- 
commodata, non magnkudine 
fed proprietate, ad hoc vduC 
tradtabilis; utique habeas «in- 
nes in fe qui defidtfaatur ib- 
nos itttentionejque, et toto ut 
aiant orgaiio iiiAni^b — ifind 
vero maximum, quod fecun- 
^um rationem rerum de quibus 
dicimus, tnimonimque haU- 
tus, conformanda vox eft, nc 
lib oratione difcordet. "rite- 
«ius igitur iUam quae Graece 
fiovrovU vocatur, una quae- 
dam ifjritos ac foni intentio: 



non folum ne dicamus damo- 
fe, quod infaoxtm eft; aut ki^ 
tra loquendi moduffl, quodm»- 
ta caret ; aut fummiilb mur- 
9»ure. quo etiam dcbiiitatur 
omnis intentio: fed ut in iif- 
dem partibus, iifdemque affec^ 
tibus, fiot tamen quaedam son 
ita magaae vods tfecKn^ioHes, 
prout aut varhorom difoica^ 
aut fententiarum oatura, aut 
dcpofido, aot inoeptio, aut 
tranfitus poftulabit: ut ^ 
fittgufis pittxerunt eolorfbae, 
alia tamen emiaentlora, dki 
redudtiora feeenmt; fioc quo 
ne membris quidea luas tt- 
nets dodiflent. 

Qeiat, Hb. ll. €, 3, 
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per tooes^ tnd ififleftioos of the ycnce, which pught to 
rife or fall with a juft and eafy cadence, according to 
the nature of the things we exprels. it g^ves a light as 
well as a grace to language ; and b- the very life and 
Ipirit of difcourie. 

B, According to yonr notions of elocution, it is an 
art unknown to our greateft orators, the preacher that 
you and I heard, about a fortnight ago, did not obferve 
your rule : nor even feem to endeavour it. except the 
firft thirty words of his fermon, he fpake always in the 
iame tone : and the only iign I could perceive of his 
being more vehement in fome parts of his difcourie, 
than in others, was, that when he feemed eameil, he 
Ipoke fafler than at other times. 

A. To me, Sir^ his voice feemed to have two tones ;f 
tho' they were not well adapted to his words, you oh^ 
ferved juftly enough that he did not follow the rules 
of pronunciaoon : and I believe he did aot perceive 
the n^d of them, his voice is naturally melodious i and 
tho' it be ill managed, it is however pleafing enough. 
but yov fee piunly that it does not make thofe firong 
ttfiedting impieiBons on the mind that it would pro^ 
dace, if it had fudi various infledioos as are ftoptr to 
ca^refs the fpcaker's fentiments. fuch preachers are 
like fine docks, that give a clear, full, foft, agreeable^ 
tomd ; but after all they are clodcs only, of no figptfi#/ 
cancy : and having no variety of notes, they are iaat" 
pAk of httnooy^ or elofaeBOs. 

r 4 
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B. But were there not many graces in the rapiditjr 
of his difcourfe ? 

A. Yes: and I grant that in fome afTe^ing, lively 
paflages one ought to fpeak fafter than ufual. but^'tis a 
great fault to fpeak with fo much precipitation: that 
one cannot flop himfelf, nor be diftindly underftood. 
the voice and adlion bear fome refemblance to verfe. 
fometimes we mud ufe fuch a flow, and grave meafure 
as is fit to defcribe things of that charader : and fome- 
times a fhort impetuous one> to exprefs what is quick 
and ardent, to uie always the fame degree of action, 
and the fame tone of voice, is like prefcribing one reme- 
dy for all diftempers. but we ought to excufe the uni- 
formity of that preacher's voice, and action . for, be- 
fides his pofTefSng many excellent qualities, the fault 
we complain of, is the natural efiedt of his Aile. we 
have already agreed that the modulation of the voice 
fhould be exactly fuited to the words, now his ftile is 
even, and uniform, without the leafl: variety, on the 
one hand, it is not familiar, iniinuating and popular : 
and on the other, it has nothing in it that is lively, fi- 
gurative, and fublime : but it confifts of a conflant flow 
of words, that prefs one after the other ; containing a 
clofe and well-conneded chain of reafoning, on clear 
ideas, in a word, he is a man that talks good fen(e 
very correctly, nay we muft acknowledge that he has 
done great fervice to the pulpit : he has refcued it from 
fhe fervitudc of vain dedaimers^ and filled it himfelf 
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ivitb much ftrength and dignity, he is very capable of 
convincing people : but I know few preachers who per- 
fuade and move them lefs than he doth, if you obferve 
carefully > you will even find that his way of preaching is 
not very inflru6tive, for, befides his not having a fami- 
liar, engaging, pathetic manner of talking (as I obferv- 
ed before ;) his difcourfe does not in the leaft f ftrike 
the imagination^ but is addrefled to the underflanding 
only, it is a thread of reafbning that cannot be compre- 
hended without the clofeft attention, and feeing there 
are but few hearers capable of fuch a conftant applica- 
tion of mind, they retain Httle or nothing of his dif- 
courfe. it is like a torrent that hurries along at once» 



f The fittfes and the ima- • 
ginatiti are fruitful and inex- 
haujiihle fources ofmiftaies and 
ielujion i hut the underftanding 
§r mind aBing hy itfelf is not 
Jo JubjeB to error- — ive can- 
not always /peak fi as to affeB 
the fenfes and imagination ofo- 
tbers : nor ought we always to 
endeavour it, when a fuhjeB is 
abftraded, we canfeldom ren- 
der it fenfibie [or apt toflriie 
the imagination^] without mak- 
ing it ohfcure: it is enough if 
it he made intelligible, nothing 
€an he more unjuftthan the ufual 
nmpUnnts of thofi i»ho would 



know every thing; and yet will 
not apply themfelves to any 
thing, they take it amifs when, 
we require their attention ; and 
expeB that we Jhould always 
flrike their fancy , and continu- 
ally pleafe their fenfeSy and 
their pajpons. hut it is not in 
our power to gratify them, the 
authors of romances and come- 
dies, are obliged thus to pleafe 
and amufe them: hut as for us^ 
it is enough if we can inftrufi 
thofe who are truly attentive. 
P. Malbranche's recherche 
de la verit^. /iv. Ui. c. i. 
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and leaves its channel dry. in order to make a lading 
impreffion on people's minds, we muft fqpport their at-* 
tention, by moving their paffions : for^ dry inftradions 
can have bat little influence, but the thing that I reckon 
leaft natural in this preacher, is the continual motion 
he gives his arms ; while there is notl;iing figurative* 
fior moving in his words, the adion ufed in ordinary 
Converfation, would fuit his ftile bed : or his impetuous 
gefture would require a ftile full of Tallies and vehe« 
mence: and even then he behoved to manage his 
warmth better, and render it lefs uniform, in fine, I 
think he is a great man ; but not an orator, a country 
preacher who can alarm his hearers, and draw tears 
from them, anfwefs the end of eloquence better than he. 

B. But how (hall we know the particulai' geftures, 
and the inflexions of voice that are agreeable to nature i 

A, I told you before that the whole art of good o- 
rators coofiAs in obferving what nature does when un«* 
conftrained. you ought not to imitate thofe haranguers 
who chufe always to declaim ; but will never talk to 
their hearers, on the contrary, you fhould addrefs your- 
felf to an audience in fuch a modeft, refpedlful, enga« 
ging manner, that each of them fhall think you are 
ipeaking to him in particular, and this is the ufe and 
advantage of natural, familiar, infinuating tones of voice, 
they ought always to be grave and becoming : and even 
ilrong and pathetic, when the fubjed requires it. but 
you muft not fancy that you can ejtprefs the paffions by 
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the mere ftrength of roice : like thofe notfy fpeaken 
who by bawitog and toffing themfclves about, ftan their 
hearers, inftead of a&AiDg them, if we would facoeed 
in painting, and raifing die paffions ; we muft know ex- 
SiSlj vrhdt movements they infpire. for inftance, ob- 
ferre what is the poflare, and what the voice of one, 
whofe heart is pierced with forrow, or furprized at 
the fight of an adoniihiog object : remark the natural 
aidtion of the eyes ; what the hands do ; and what the 
whole body, on fuch occafions nature appears ; and you 
seed only follow it : if you mufl employ f art, conceal 
it fo well under an exa6: imitation, that it may pafs 
for nature itfelf. but to fpeak the truth, orators in fuch 
cafes, are like poets who write elegies or other paffio- 
nate yerfes; they mufl X ^^^^ ^^^ pafEon they defcribe, 

f Tori yoif fi re^yfi I n(\v^yi^t orar xaifBoLvyttrx 

fOf loKfi* n^ <w f uVfc I- ' Longinus. §• xxii, 

I UC fiilciitibu« arrident, ka flendbns adfunC 
Humasi vulcus. fi vis me Acre, doLtndum cd 
Primum ipfi tii^ 



-male fi mandata loqueris, 



Aut dormitabo, ant ridebo. trilHa mocAam 
Vuitimi veii>a decent : iratum plena odnaniBi. 
Format eaim natufa prius nos intiu ad oomem 
Fortunarom habkum ; juvat, aut impeliit ad iram* 
Acit ad h^lmum moerore gravi dedadt, et angit: 
Foft tttcn «aiini motos intcrpmc iiogna. 
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clfe they can never paint it well, the greatedart ima- 
ginable can never fpeak like * true paffion, and undif- 
gulfed nature, fo that you will always be but an imper- 
fect .orator, if you be not thorowly moved with thofe 
fentjments that you paint, and would infufe into others, 
nor do I fay this from a pious motive : I fpeak now 
only as f an orat;or. * 

: B. The cafe, I. think, is abundantly plain : but yon 

(poke to us of the eyes : have they their rhetoric too ? 

A. Yes ; if you will believe J TuUy, and other an- 



cof/jitir ar ci>c voir vrcoc 

«C TO yiv fdjev ^aflof erSa 

^fi fityoLKiiyof^Vy axTTttp 

VTTO fjtauac rifoCyj^ tthv* 

fjLftroi ertvo-idtr/xu iKirn- 

or, j^ o/orei ^tt&tLloy rvc 

xoyvc* Longinns. §. viii. 
f Ncqne fieri poceftf ut do- 
kat is qui tncBt, ut oderit, ut 
iovideat. ut pertimefcat ali- 
quid, nifi omnes li motus qUos 
orator adhibere volet judid, 
io ipfe oratore imprefli, atque 

inufti vidrimntur ut enim 

nulla materies tam facilis ad 
exardefcendiim eA; quae.nUi 
admoto igni igoem coDcipere 
poffit : ik oiiUa mens eft tam ad 



' comprehendendam vim orato- 
ris parata, quae poflit incendi, 
nifi inflammatus ipfe ad earn, 
et ard^ns accelleris. 

Cic. ii Orat, lib. ii. §. 45. 

^ Sed in ore funt omnia, 
in eoautem ipib dominatus efl 
omnis oculorum — animi enim 
ed omnis a6tio; et imago ani- 
mi vultus eft, indices oculi. 
nam haec eft una pars corporis 
quae quot animi motus funt; 
tot (ignificationes, et commu- 
tationes poflit efficere — oculi 
funt quorum tum intentione, 
tum remiflione, tum conje^, 
tum hilaritate motus animo^ 
rum llgniHcemus apte cum 
genere ipib orationis : eft enim 
aSHo <iva£fermo corporis; quo 
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lient orators, nothiog is more iotellx^ble than the a* 
fpeft: it exprefTes every paffion of the foul, and in the 
afpedt, the eyes are moft adHve and fignificant. one 
well-timed look will pierce to the bottom of the heart. 
• B. The preacher we were fpeaking of, has ufually 
lus eyes ihut. when we obferve him near, it is very 
(hocking. 

A. It is difagreeable becaufe we perceive that he 
wants one of the chief things that ought to enliven his 
'difcourfe. 

B. But why does he fo ? 

A. He makes hafte to pronounce his words ; and 
fhuts his eyes, becaufe it helps his labouring memory.^ 

B. I obferved indeed that it was very much burden* 
td : fometimes he repeated feveral words to find out 
the thread of his difcourfe. fuch repetitions make one 
look like a carelefs fchool-boy that has forgot his lef- 
fon. thiey are very difagreeable ; and would not be ea- 
fily excufed in a preacher of lefs note. 

« A. It is not fo much the preacher's fault as the de- 
fe£t of the mediod he follows, after many others, fb 
long as men preach by heart, and often, they will be 
apt to fall into this perplexity. 

B. How do you mean ? would you have us not 

ma^s menti congruens efle I tus valet : is antem ocnlis ga« 

debet. qvare in hac nofba I bernatur. 

a^tione focondum voccm vul- | Cic. de Oral, Ub. m, §. $9* 
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preach by heart ? without dmg fo^ due oould not vukm 
an exad pithy difcourfe. 

A. I am not agaioft a preacher's getidsg finne par<* 
tlcular fermoos by heart, they may always hare time 
enough to prepare themfelves lor extraordinary occa- 
fions. and they might even acquk themCehet kaad* 
fomely without fuch great preparation, 

B. How? this feems incredible. 

A. If I be miftaken* I (haU readily own it« let of 
only examine the point without prepofleffion. what h 
the chief aim of an orator ? is it not to perfuade i and 
in order to this, ought he not to a£fe^ his hearers^ by 
moving their paf&ons ? 

B. I grant it. 

A. The mod lively and moving way of preaching if 
therefore the beft. 

B. True : what do you exclude from that f 

A« Which of two orators will have the mofl power-* 
ful and aifedting manner; he who learns bis difcourie 
by heart ; or he who fpealcs without reciting word for 
word what he had fludyed ? 

B. He, I think, who has got his difcourfe by heart. 

A. Have patience : and let us ftate the quefttoa 
right, on the one hand, I fuppofe a man prepares his 
difcourfe exadly, and learns it by heart to the lead 
fyllable. on the other hand, I fuppofe another perfon 
who fills his mind with. the. fubjedl he is to tglk of; who 
<( (peaks with great eafe> (for, yoa would oot have any 
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My f attempt to fpeak in public, without having pro-* 
per talents for it t) in fhort, a man who has attentive* 
ly ooofidered all the priocipics, and parts of the fubjed; 
he is to handle ; and has a compreheniive view of them 
in all their extent ; who has reduced his thoughts into 
a proper method ; and prepared the ftrongefl exprefE'* 
ons to explain and inforce them in a fenfible manner; 
who nmges all his argumentSy and has a fulicient num- 
ber of aiedtiflg figures : fuch a mam cenainly knows e^ 
very thing that he crag^t to fay ; and the order in which 
the whok fliould be placed; § to facceed therefore in 



«Ego tiec fhidiiim fine diviee vena. 



Nee rtido quid profit video ingenlom Hor. di jf, P. 

§ Hd then thai would fre- \ can never he furprhed/ wa 



pare himfelf to he a preacher 
in this method^ mufi accujiom 
himfilfto talk freely to himfelf, 
$0 let lis thought s,fhvf from 
Mm J eJpecUHf token be feels 
an edge and beat upon his mind: 
for then happy exprefflons loill 

oome Id Us mouth he muft 

a^ he vfrtting effays upon all 
pttt offuhjoHs / for by lorit- 
fUjg he wilt bring himfelf to a 
arroHneft h$h in thinHng and 
ht peaking : and thus by a hard 
ptaBkefor two or three years, 
a nan may render hmfelffkok 
a mafter in this way^ that he 



will new thoughts ever dry up 
upon him, be muft talk over ta 
himfelf the whole body ofdrvi" 
tnty / and accuftom himfelf to 
exphun, and prove; to cleat 
ohjedions ; and to apply every 
part of it to feme practical 
ufe — and if in thefi his meditO' 
tions, happy thoughts, and noble 
tender expreffions, do at any 
time offer themfetves, be muft 
not hfe them; but write them 
down-'-'by a very few years 
praBice of two or three of fuch 
folilofuiis a-4ay, chiefly wi the 
^morning when tht Ml is 41909- 
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Ids deliveiyi be wasts nothing but thoCe o 
prdfions that mtift make the bulk of his difcflarTe. b« 
da you believe now that Tuch a perfon woOld have any 
difficulty to fiuding eafy familiar e^tpreffions ? 

B. He could uot find fuch jult and haudfome ones 
as he Dugbt have hit on, if be had fought them leifurely 
ia hi* clofet. < 

A. I own that, but according to you, he would lole 
4»ly a few ornaments ; and you know how to rate that 
lofs according to the prbciples we laid down before, 
on the other fide, what advantage mufl he not have ia 
the freedom and force of his action: which ia the main 
thing, fuppofing tliat he has applyed himfdf much to 
compoCng, (as f Cicero requires of an orator,] that he 
has read all the bed models ; and has a natural or ac- 
quired ealinefs of (tile and fpeech ; that he has abun- 
dance of folid knowledge and learning; that he under- 
Hands his fubjeft perfeifUy well ; and has ranged all . 
the pans and ftooh of it in his head: in fudi^ cafe 



tji, and thifiirili art liveUtJt, 
« man •villi centraS a great 
tafmtft belb in tb'mtiiii, and 
/piaking. 

Bp, Burnet's dilc. on the 
piftoral ore,^. no, iii, 
< f Caput autsm eft, quod 
(uc vere dicam) lAiiiinic f»d- 
tnni, (dt enim naffa labotu, 
^uenpkri^fu^mui) yum' 



plurimum fcribere — fUluB op- 
timus. et pnelfauitinuiiDt £- 
cendi cffeftor, tc napOa; nC' 
que injuiu: nam b fnlntuii 
et foTtuUam ondoncni, com- 
mentuio, et co^tatio fkcile 
viocil; banc ipfam profeAo 
iflidna ac diligcDi Icriptura lit- 
penUt. Dt Oral. &. i. $. »i . 
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<ire mull cbnditdc that be will.fpesJc with force« and 
f order, and readinefs. his pericKis perhaps will not 
footh the ear fo iiluch ais the others ; and for that xQa- 
fon he muft be the better orator, his tranfitioDS may 
sot be ib fioe; it is no great matter : tho' thefe he 
" might have prepared without getdng them by heart : 
befides. theTe litde omiifioni were common to the 
moil eloquent orators among the ancients, they thought* 
fuch negligence was very natural ; and ought even to 
be imitated, to avoid the appearance of too great pre- 
paration, what then could our oratpr want ? he might 
make fome litde repetition : but that too muil have its 
ufe. not only will the judicious hearer take a pleafure 
in obfervlng nature here, which leads one often to re^ 
fume Whatever view of the fubjedt ilrikes flrongeft up- 
on the mind : but likewife this repetition imprints the 
truth more deeply ^ which is the beft manner of in- 
ftrudiion. at the worfl, one might find in his difcourfe 
fome inaccuracy of conflru^on^ fome obfolete word 
that has been cenfured by the academy ; fomething that 
is irregular ; or, if you will, fome weak or mifapplyed 
exprefEon that he may happen to drop in the warmth 
of adion. but furely they mud have narrow fouls who 
can think fuch litde efcapes worth any one's notice* 



•cui leHta. potenter erit res. 



Nee facundia deferit huDc, nee lucidas brdo. 
Vorbo^ue proviiam rem noa iimUi le^uentor. 

Hor. de A. P. 



.y » 



^ D^I AX 6 U E 8 

tWe Is abundance of tliefe tobe met widiao the moft 
f excellent; origipals/ thjs greateft orators among thie 
antients negieAed them : atid if oor view^ ivere as noble 
as theirs, w<s fhould dot fo much regard thofe % tiiBesi 
Irhidi can jimufe none btit fach as ate not able to diC* 
cero and purfue vhat is truly great, excufe my free* 
dom, Sir : if I did not think you had a genius very dif- 
fiereiit from thefe littk, cavilling critics I C0QdeBH)> I 
fhonld fpeak of them with greater caution. 

B. You may always fpeak your mind, Sir, without 
any referve on my account, bepleafed therefore to go 
on with your comparifon. 

A. Confider then, in the next place, the advantages 
that a preacher muft have who does not get his (ernuia 



TV/JLOiTOL, ^ O/ULUfV, KO/ 

TCDv a\K(ay o<rot fjAyiToty ^ 
jjx/ra To7f Trjalffjuioitnv a- 



exHcr/oc xa\flar, n votfofOL* 

lAOLTOL %! ifJilxeiOLVy etKH 

TrcLfivnny/iAiroL' 

Longinus. §. xxxiii. 



/XafTYJ/JLOLjoL flOLKKOV (WTO, 

I Sunt deli^ta tamen, quibus ignovifle velimus: 

Nam neque chorda fbnam reddlt quem vult mums et tnens^ 

PeTcentique gravem per£iepe remittit acutum ! 

Kec femper fcrict quodctmque minabkur arcus. 

Verum ubi plura niteot la carmine, noa c^ paiicis 

Ofietidar maculis, quas aut incnrta fuifit» 

AuthumanaparqiiicaTitiukttra-^-'- , 

Hor. de A^ jP* 



CONCERNING ELOQUENCE. #9 

1)7]ietrt. heis xntirdjinafter of himfdf? he fpeaksm 
aft eafy unafiei5ted way; and not like a formal de^ 
datmer. things flovthen from their proper fource. if 
he has a natural talent for eloquence, his language muft 
be liyely and moving : even f the warmth that ani- 
mates him, mtrftlead him to facfa pertinent expreffions, 
and figures, as he cooM not have found out by (ludy. 

B. Why? furely a man may enliven his fancy, and 
console very fprightly difcoarfes in hi» dofet* 

A. I own that : but a juft elocntion and gefture mud 



f Bwt tbt mie I have 0b>- 
fervei h^, is the mcft t^ctjfa-' 
ry of all : and ivitbout it all 
the refl vnll never do the hu- 
fineft T it is this : that a man 
fmfi han»'in bimfilf a deep 
Jinft rf the trttiikami fcvtr if 
r^igioA: be mufi bavA a life 
and fame in his thoughts -with 
relation to thefe fubjeBs: he 
mnfi have felt bimfilf thofe 
tUags mbiek kihtiitds to ex- 
plain 4uU poanmumd to others, 
be mufl ohferve narrowly the 
motions of his own mind; — 
that fi he may have a livefy 
heat in himfelf when he fpeaks 
cfthem; and that he mayfpeck 
in fi fenjfblt a manner, that it 
may he almofl felt that bejpeaks 
from his heart, there is an au- 

G 



tborky in the fimplefl thtngt 
that can he faii^ when they 
carry vijihle charaBers of ge- 
nuinenefs in them, now if a 
man can carry on this method^ 
$nd' hy much meditation: and 
prayer^ draw down divine iji* 
fuenceSt which are always /« 
he expeBed when a man puts 
himfelf in the way of them, and 
prepares himfifffor them; he 
wiU ahways feel that whiW he 
is inufiiig» » fire is kindled 
within him; and then he will 
fieak with authority, andwith* 
out eonflraint: his thoughts will 
he true, and his expreffions free 
and eaff, 

IMfcourfe of the paftordi 
care.^, iir, lift* 
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flill give them a greater life, and fpint. befides, what 
one fays in the ardour of a&ion is far more natural and 
afTedling : it has a negligent air ; and ilifcoTers none of 
that art which is vifible in all elaborate compolures. 
we may add farther, that a. skilful experieno'd ora- 
tor :f adapts things to the capacity of his hearers; and 
varies his difcourfe according to the imprelHon he fees 
It makes upon their minds, for, he eaCly perceives whe- 
ther they underftand him, or not ; and whether he gains 
their attention,, and moves their hearts : and if it be 
needful, he refumes the fame things in a difTeient man- 
lier, and fets thenr in another light : fie doaths them in 
more familiar images, and companions : or he goes 
back to the plained principles, from which he gradually 
deduces the truths he would enforce : or he. endeavours 
to cure thole paffions, that hinder the truth from mak- 
ing a due imprefEon-. this is the true art of inftrudtion 
and perfuafion : and without this addrefi and prefence 
of mind, we can only make roving and fruitlefs de- 
clamations, obferve now how far the orator who gets 
every thing by heart, falls fhon of the other's fuccds. 
if we fuppofe then a man to preaeh who> depends- iir* 



i Erit ig^tur haec facultas 
in eo quern volumui efle do- 
quentem, ut de6nire lem pof- 
fit; neque id fadat tarn prefle 
ct angafte, quam in iliis era- 
di^li&xiiis difpuuidonibus fieri 



iblet, fed cum ezplanatius, tunk 
etiam uberiiis, et ad commune 
judicium, poptilaremque intcU 
tigentiam accommodatius— 
Cic. Orat. §. 33. 
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drely on bis memory, and dares not pronounce a word 
different from his leflbn ; his ftile will be very exadl : 
but, as Dionyfius Halicamafleus obferves of lfocrates» 
his compofidon muft pleaie nx>re when it ts read, than 
when -it is pronounced, befides, let htm take what 
pains he wiil, the infleicions t>f his voice will be too u- 
flifbrm ; and always a litdetronftrained. he is not like a 
snan diat fpeaks to an audience ; but like a rhetorician 
who recites or declaims, his a£lion muft be aukward and 
ferced : by fixing his eyes too much, he fhews how 
much his memory labours in his delivery: and he is afraid 
to give way to an unufual emodon, left he fhould lofe 
the thread of his difcourfe. now the hearer perceiving 
fuch an undifguifed art, is fo far from being touched, 
and capdvated, as he ought to be, that he obferves the 
Ipeaker's ardfice with coldnefs and negledt. 

B. But did not the andent orators do what yott 

condemn ? 

A. I believe not. 

B. What ! do you think that Demoflhenes and Tul^ 
ly did not learn by heart thofe finifhed oradons they 
have left us? 

- A. We know very well that they compofed and 
ivrote their harangues, before they fpake in public : 
but we have feveral reafons to believe that they did 
Bot get them by heart, word for word, even the ora- 
dons of Demofthenes, as we have them, (hew rather 
the fttblimity and vehemence of a great genius that was 
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acGuflomed to fpeak powerfully of poUic a£ur3 ; ihaa 
the accuracy aod policenels of aa author, as for a* 
cero^ 10 fevteral places of his haraogaes/we fiodthiogs 
fpoken OQ fuddea ettergeocties, that ha could not pof- 
fibly have forefeen. aod if we take liis j: opiuon of thia 
matter; he thinks an.orator ogght to have a great me- 
mory : and he tvtn i^aks of an artificial kiod of me- 
mory as an ufeful ioveBtion : but all he (ays on this 
point does not imply that we ought to learn every word 
by heart, on the ooatrary, he feems only to require, 
that we (hould rasge all the parts of a difcourie ex4^y, 
in our memory, and prepare the figures and chief ej^pref- 
fions we are to ufe ; fo as to be ready to add off-hand 
whatever may occafioaaily be fuggefted from a view of 
the audience, or unexpeded acddeots. aod it is for 
this reafon, that h^ reqiiires fo much application- and 
prefence of mind io an orator. 

B. You muft allow me to tell you. Sir, that all this 
does not convince me : for I cannot believe that one 
can fpeak fo very well, without having prq^aired and 
adjufted all his expreiEons. 



t Sed verborutn memoria, 
fme immu eft nobis mecefrng, 
majoreimaginuin varietaCedi- 
(Uoguitur: multa emm funt 
verba, quaequafi ardculi con- 
neftiint m^m^rtf orationis,quae 
formari limiUtiiclme nutta pof- 
fiuit: wrum fe ii gq utoc 



funt imagineSt qeShas JTunpcr 
ntamur. remm memoria, pro- 
pria eft oratoris : earn fingqUs 
perfonis bene pofitis notare 
poflumus, vX fententtas ima£^<- 
nibas, pnliiuM hxH eonpre* 
hembunns. 



CONCERNING ELOQUENCE. 103. 

C. The reafon why it is fo hard to perfuade you ia. 
t]li9 cafejLiSi bec^ufe you judge of the matter by com- 
mon experience* if they who get their fermons by. 
lieart, were ta preach without that preparation^, it ig 
Iflcely they would facceed but very ill : nor am I fur-; 
prized at it ; fot, they are not accuflomed to follow 
Datuit : they hare ftudyed only to compofe their fer- 
mons; and that too with afiedation. they have never 
ooGe thought of ^ fpeaking in a noble» ftrong» and na- 



I This leads me to eonfiier 
"tie dtference that is letween 
the reading, and the fpeaking 
€f fermons, reading \s peculiar 
to this nation; and is endured 
in.no other, 'it hoi indeed madi 
mar fermons more exaB; and 
fi has produced to us. many vo- 
htmes of the left that are ex^ 
font, hut after all, tbo^ fome 
few readfo happily^ pronounce 
fo truly, and enter fi entirely | 
into thofe affedions vfhich they 
recommend; that in them, ive 
fie hoth the correAnefs of read- 
ing, and the ftrioafiiefs of 
JPeaking firmons ; yet every 
Mf is not fi happy, fome hy 
hanging their head perpetually 
wer thw notes, hy hUtndering 
m they read ; andhya cnrfiry 
nmmg wer them^A fileffen 
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the matter of their fermons jhat 
as they are generally read with 
very little life or afe&ian,' fi 
they are heard ivith as little 
regard^ or efteonu thofi vfho 
read, ought certainly to he at 
a little more pains, than {for 
the moft part) they are to read 
true; to pronounce ivith an 
emphsfii; to raife their head^ 
and to ^reBjheir eyes tothdr 
hearers: and if they praBifed^ 
more^ alone, the juft -way of 
reading, they might deliver their 
fermons vfith much more ad- 
vantage, man is a lowfirt of 
credtura: be does not (nay the 
greater part cannot, J confider 
things in themfelves, without 
thofi little fiafomngs that mi^ 
recommtnd thorn to their qjffc^ 
trnt'^-^fiies^ thepeopU (v^» 
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tural manner, indeed the greateft part of preachers 
have not a fufEcient fand of folid knowledge to depend 
on, and are therefore afraid to truft themfeWes without 
the ufaal preparation, the method of getting fermons 
by heart, qualifies many, who have but very fcanty and 
fuperficial parts, to make a tolerable figure in the pal* 
pit ; feeing they need only lay together a certain num- 
ber of paiFages, and remarks : and however little ge- 
nius or affiftance a man has, he may with time and ap- 
lication be able to work up and polifh his matter into 
fome form, but to preach with judgment and ftrength 
requires an attentive meditation upon the firfl principle) 
of religion ; an ex^ knowledge of morality ; an in- 
fight into antiquity ; (Irength of reafoning.; and fuit* 
able adlion. is not this. Sir, what you require in an oran 
loi" who does not learn his difcourfe by heart ? 

A, Yqu have ei^plained my thoughts exadtly. only 
it may not be iniproper to add, that tho' a man (hould 
not poflefs all thefe qualities in a remarkable degree^ 
he may yet preach very well, if he has a folid judg- 
ment, a tolerable flock of knowledge, and an eafy way 
of fpeaking. for, in this method, as in the other, there 
may be different degrees of eloquence, you may fur- 
ther obferve that moft of thofe vrhp preach without 
getting their fermons by hearty do nOt prepare them- 



are too apt to cenfitre the cler- 
gy J are eafily carried inU am 
fibvms refte{ik» M.rcM&ig, 



that it is an effeB of Uzitteft, 
Difcoiufe of the paOoral 
care, cb, iz« 



CONCEkl^ING ELOQtJEl^CE. los' 

fdfes enough, they oiii^t to (ludy their fubje£^ with 

^^eclofcft attention; pr^areall thofe moving pafla-- 

ges that (hould afTe^^ the audience ; and give the feve- 

nd parts of their difcourie fuch an order as will beft 

^ ferve to fet the whole in the moft proper light. 

B. You have oftentimes fpdcten of this order: do 
you mean any thing elfe by it than a divifion of the* 
fabje£t ? perhaps you have.(bme peculiar notion on this' 

point too, 

A. You think that you rally me : but in good ear»' 
neft, I am as fingular in my opinion upon this head, 
as on any other. 

B. I eafily believe you. 

A. It is certainly fo : and fince we have fallen up- 
on this fubje6l, I will ftiew you how far I think the 
greater part of orators are defective in the p<Hnt of 
order. 

B. Since you are fo fond of order, I hope you do 
. not diflike diviiions. 

A. I am far from approving them. 

B. Why ? do they not methodize a difcourfe ? 

A. For the moft part, divifions give only a feeming 
order ; while they really mangle and dog a difcourfe, 
by feparating it into two or three parts ; which muft 
inteiTupt the orator's adtion, and the eflfedt it ought to 
produce, there remains no tnje J unity after fuch divx^ 



f A text being opened, then 



nm is to run is to he opened^ 



the point upon vfhUh the fer^ \ and it will }e tbe better he^ 



tpS 1> I A L O QV Z t 

fiods; feebgtbey make two of thr6e dUkteai^^Qf^t* 
fes, which are joio^ bto one» only by an. Jafbitrary 
coonedbn. for three ferhioos pneadied at'diffisreot 
tsiies,'(if they be formhi Upbn fotoe regular coo^n^ 
plao, as the fennoos in Advent lifualJy are^) d^ake one 
pt6ce>"0t iottrc difcourfe» as mudi^ as the three points 
of anyof thefe fermons makii one whole by being join- 
ody and deKreredy together. 

B. What is it then that you mean by order i how 
oonfufed muft a difcourfe be that b not divided ^ 

A« Doi you think there is more confuiion in the o« 
rations of'Demoflhenes, and Tully, than in the ier- 
mons of your parifh- preacher ? 
. B. I do not know — I bdieve not. 

-A. Y^ need not be afraid of giving your jodgment 
too freely, the harangues of thefe great men are not 
divided as our fermons are. nay Ifocrates (of whom we 
ipake fo much before,) and other antient orators, did 
sot foJlow our method of dividing, the fathers of the 
church knew nothing of it. even S. Bernard, the laft of 
them-, dnly ^vts a hint of fome divifions, and dpes not 
parfue Ihem; nor divide his difcourfes in fonp. and 
for a long time after hhn, fermons were not divided : 
it is a modern invention which we owe originally to the 
fcholaftic divtnts. 



snd underfiooi If thert It hut 
om pomt in a finmu .-/a that 
•m kta^ onf M(f 0Mb if 



vftllftated^ and fully fet out, 
DiTooarie of the pftdonl 
cm* /« a49« 
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' B. I grant' that the fcbool-menare- a rery bad mo^ 
del for eloquence : but what fonn did the aatieots ufe 
to ^ve their difcourfes ? 

. A. They did oot divide them ; but they pointed 
OQt carefully all thofe things that ought to be diftin* 
guiihed : to each of them f they affigned its proper 
pkbce ; after having ' attentively conOdered where it 
might be introduced to the bed advantage, and be fit* 
teft to make a due impreffion. ofttimes that -which 
would feem nothing to the purpofe, by being unieafoa* 
ably urged, has a very great weight whi^n it is referv- 
ed for its proper place ; till the audience be prepared 
by other things to feel all its force and coofequence* 
nay a fingle word when happily appiyed, will kt the 
truth in the firoogeft light. Cicero tells us that we 
ought fometimes to delay giving a full view of the 
truth, till the very conclufion. but then, throu^out 
our difcoarfe there ought to run fuch a coocatenati<Ni 
of proofs, as that the firft may make way for the fe- 
tond: and the next always ferve to fupport the for- 
Baer. we ought at firft to ^e a general view of our fub- 
jed) and endeavour to gain the favour of the audience 

f Oxdioisfaacc virtus crit, et venus, aut ego fallor* 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nimc debenda did 
Plcraque differat, etpraefens in tempus omittat-'^^ 
Infeliz opens fumma, qi^a ponerie totum 
Kcftict 
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by a j: modeft introdadHoO) a refpe^ful addrefs, and the 
genuine marks of candoar and probity, then we fhoald 
cftablifh thofe principles on which we defign to argue; 
and in a clear, eafy, fenfiUe manner propofe the-prin* 
cipal fads we are to build on ; infiding chiefly on thofe 
circumftances, of which we intend to make ufe after* 
Vrards. from thefe principles and fads we mufl draw 
jufl: confequences ; and argue in fudh a clear and well* 
connected manner, that all our proofs may fupport eacti 
other ; and fo be the more remembered, every ftep we 
advance, our difcourfe ought to grow (Wronger ; fo that 
the hearers may gradually perceive the force and evi<- 
dence of the truth : and then we ought to difplay it ia 
fuch lively images and movements as are proper to ex- 
cite the paflions. in order to this we mufl know their 
various fprings, and the mutual dependence they have 
one upon another ; which of them we can moft eafily 
move, and employ to raife the refl: ; and whidi of them 
in fine, is able to produce the greateft effeds ; and muft 
therefore be applyed to, in the condufion of our dif- 
courfe. it is ofttimes proper, at the dofe, to make a 
(hort recapitulation, in which the orator ought to exert 



t Sed hacc adjuvant in o- 
raiore, lenitas vocis, vultus, 
pudoris fignificatio, verbonim 
eomitas: fi quid perfcquare a- 
crius, ut invitus, et coa£his 
facere videare. fadlitatis, li- 
beraBtatis, manfuetudinis, pi- 



etatis, grati animi, non appe- 
tentis, non avidi (igna profer- 
ri perutile eft — tantum auteoi 
effidtur fenfu quodam ac ra- 
tione dicendi, ut quafi mores 
oratoris effingat oratio. 
Cic . de Orat, lib, n, §. 43* 
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a his fcftct and skill ki giving the andieace & full« 
clear, concife view of the chief topics he has enlafged 
OD. io fhort, one is not obliged always to follow this 
methoj^ without any variation, there are exceptions, 
and allowances, to be made, for different fubjeds and 
occafipns. and even in this order I have propo(ed, one 
may find an endlefs variety, but now you may cafily 
, fee thait this method (which is chiefly taken from Tul- 
ly,) cannot be obferved in a difcpurfe that is divided 
. into three parts, nor can it be followed in each parti- 
cular divtfion. we ought therefore to chufe fome me- 
thod,, Sir, but fuch a method as is not difoovered, and 
promifed, in the beginning of our difcourfc. Cicero 
tells us that the beft method is generally to conceal the 
order we follow, till we lead the hearer to it without 
his being aware of it before. I remember he fays, in 
exprefs terms, that we ought to conceal even the num- 
ber of our arguments; fo that one (hall not be able to 
count them, tho' they be very diftindl in themfelves.; 
and that we ought not plainly to point out the divifipn 
of a difcourfe. but fuch is the undiftinguifhingtafte of 
thefe latter ages, that an audience cannot perceive any 
order,, unlefs the fpeaker diftinftly explain it in the 
beginning ; aad even intimate to them his gradual ad- 
vances from the £rft to the iecond, and following ge- 
neral beads or fubdivifions>of his difeourle. 

C. But do not divifions help to fupport the atten- 
tion, and eafe the memory of the hearers ? it is for 



their 4>dtieF jdlru^ioa that the Speaker divides hW(Sl^ 
oeurfei, 

A. A diirifioo chiefly relievesthe fpeaker'^ memo* 
ly. and even- this efFed- might be moch better obtained 
by his following a natural order withotit any exprefi 
drvifion : for,. the true connedtiod of things heft dired^ 
the mifKl;' our common* dLviGons are of nfe to thofe 
only who have ftudied, and been trahied up to ^is me* 
thod in the fchools. and if the <:omnion people retain 
the divifion better than the reft of the fermon ; it is 
only becaufe they hear it often repeated : but generally 
fpeaking they beft remember pra6btcftl points, and fadi 
things as ftrike their fenfes and imagination. 

B. The order you propofe may be proper enou^ 
for fome fubje^s : but it cannot be fit for all : for, we 
have not always fa^s to lay down. 

A. When we have none, we muft do without them : 
bjQt there are very few fubjefte into which they mi^t 
not be aptly introduced, one of JPfato's chief beauties 
is, that in the beginning of his moral |neces he ufually 
gives us fome fragment of hiftory,or fome tradition 
that ferve» as the foundation of his difcourfe. this me- 
thod would far more become thofe who preach reli- 
gion ; which is entirely founded upon tradttioB, hiftory, 
and the moft amient records, indeed moft preadiers 
argue but weakly ; and do not inftruft people fuffi- 
dently, becaufe they do not trace back things to thefe 
fources. 
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&i V^ hafe, already gWen yoa too mocfc ttoaUe^ 
Sir^iabd I am almoft aihamed to detain yoa k>Dgert 
but I yfMx'haxtalf yoa yrmM allow me t6 ask you a 
few more queftions conceitibg the rules of public dHt 
coocfi^y 

A. Widi all my hear^ : I am not yet weary': yoa 
may diipofei as you plcafe, of tlie little time I bare 

Bw^ Well theti# you mroM have all falfe aod trifling 
ornameBts entirely bantihed from difcbuf{e« now, tho* 
you tobched upon thit point before, pray (hew me by 
(bme fenfible examples how to f diftinguilh fudi falfe 
bean&es from thofe that «re fofid and natural. 

A* pd yon love quavering notes in mufic ? are you 
not better pleafed with thofe brisk fisnificant notes that 
defiaibe things^and exprefs the paffions i 

B.. Yes,, certainly : for> quavers are of noufe: they 
only .amufe die ear, and do not affeA the mind, our 
mufia was once fuH of them; and was ^hefefbre very 

I FaJfi ehfuenee^ like the frifmaiic glafi^ 
Jt*s gaudy colours Jpreads on ev*ry places 
The face of nature ive no more Jurvey, 
All^fares alike, without diJHnftion gay. 
But true expreffion, like tb' unchanging funi 
Clears and improve^ vfbate'er it Qnnes j»/m, 
Jt gilds all objeBs, hut it alters none, 
Exprejfion is the drefs of thought, andfiill 
Appears more decent, as more fuitaile, 

Mr. Pope's etkf on critidTxil. 
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weak ftod coofuled : bat now we kgin to refioef Ottf 
ts^e* and to dune nearer the mafic of theiafttients $ 
which is a kind of palBooate declamatioiiy that ads 
l^werfuUy tipon the foul. 

A. I knew that mufic, of which you are fo good a- 
judge» would ferve to make you underftand what con* 
cerns eloquence, there ougjax to be a kind of eloquence 
ifi mufic itfelf ; and in both thefe arts we ought to. re- 
je6t all falfe and trilling beauties, do you not percei?e 
sow that by a trilling difcourfe I mean the humming 
jingle of languid unifonri periods ; a chiming of words 
that returns perpetually^ like the burden of a foag i 
this is the falie eloquence that refembles bad mafic. 

B. I wiih, Sir, you could make it a little plainer 
ftiU. 

A. The reading of good and bad orators will mors 
efiedually form your tafte, on this poibt^ than all the 
rules in the world, however it were eafy to fatisfy yoa 
by forae pertinent examples. I will not mention any 
modem ones ; tho' we abound in falfe ornaments, that 
I may not offend any perfon, let us return to Ifocrates 
who is the fiandard of thofe nice and florid harangues 
that are now in vogue, did you ever read hi^ famous 
panegyric on Helen ? 

B. Yes : I have read it fome time ago; 

A. How did you like it ? 

B. Extremely well. I thought t never faw fo much 
wit, elegance, fweetnefsi invention, and delicacy in any 
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compofure, I own to you that Homer himfelf (whom 
I read afterwards,) did trot feem to have fo much fpi* 
lit as he. but noW that you ha^e fhown me what ought 
to be the true aim of poets and orators, I fee plainly 
that Homer, who concealed his art, Vaftly furpafTes 
liberates who took fo much pains to difplay his skill, 
but I was once charmed with that orator, and ihould 
hare bdeti fo ftill, if you had not undeceived me. 

Mr. is the Ifocrates of our days : and I perceive 

that by (hewing the defeats of that antient orator, you 
condemn all thofe who imitate his florid effeminate rhe« 
tone. 

A. I am now fpeaking of Ifocrates oiftly— in the 
beginning of his encomium he magnifies the love that 
Thefeus had for Helen, and fancyed that he fliould 
givd ^ lofty Idesl of her, by defcribing the heroic qua- 
lities of that great man who fell in love with her : as if 
Thefeus (whom the anttents always tepriefent as weak 
and inconftant in his amours,) could not have been 
imitten with a woman of a moderate beauty, then he 
comes to the judgment that Faris formed of her. he 
fays that a difpute having arifen among the goddefles 
concerning their beauty; they agreed to make Paris 
judge of it: upon which occafion Juno proffered him 
the empire of Aiia : Minerva affured him of conftant 
▼idory in battles : and Venus tempted him with the 
beautiful Helen, now feeing Paris, when he was to de- 
termine this matter, could not behold the faces of thofe 

H 
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IpddeflTes, becauie of their 4^Uog fplieodbur» he C0ttI4 
only judge of the worth of the three thingji that they 
offered : and upoa the comparifoa he preferred Helea 
to emf ice, and to vidlory. Uien the orator praifes the 
judig^ent of ParU, ia whofe detennioatioa the god^ 
defies themfehres ac^efced^ aod adds thefe remark* 
able words : f * I woodier that any one fhoold think Pa-* 

* ris indifcreet in ehufing to live with her, for whom 

* niaay demi^gods would have been willii^ to die/ 

C. This puts me in mind of our preachers who are 
£> full of antitheies and turns of wit. there are a ^eat 
many fuch orators as ifocrates. 

A. He is their mafter ! all the reft of his panegyric 
is of the j: fame ftrain. it is founded on the long war of 
Troy ; the calamities that the Gre^s fuSered for the 
rape of Helen» aod the praife of beauty which has & 
much power over men. there is nothing in the whide 
diicouvfis (oKdly proved ; aor the leaft point of moral 
iaflrudkioa. he judges of the worth of things only ac- 
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kntrsLf. Ifocr. Hel. Laud. 
X His very next words 

are thefe > ■ I I«c 8' 
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carding to asem extravi^iit ptffioos. aad as hts proofs 
are weak, fo his flile is floudA^d aiid £oical. I quoted 
tiiis pa£age, profikne as it is, becaufe k is a very famous 
one ; and becaufe tbis afi<;6^ed aHfmer is very much ia 
fafluon. the more grave dtfcourfes «f Ifocr axes are coiq« 
pofed in the fame fprooe effeimnate way ; and are full 
of fiich &Ue beauties as that I now meutiooed. 

C. i find yo8 like none of thofe witty turns whicli 
have nothing in them that is either iblid, aatural, or 
aficdlxng; aad tend neither to conviiicei nor painty nor 
perfiiade. the example 3k>u have brou|^t fr6m Ifocra* 
ces, tho^ it be upon a trifliDg fut^e^, is yet very per* 
tinent : for, all fuch tinfel-wit joufi appear fiili more 
ridiculous when it is applyod to grave and ferious mat- 

ISfS* 

A. But, Sir, as to liberates, do not you thick I had 
reafba to cenfiire him as freely as Tully aiTures us 
Jkriftodedid. 

B. What £iys TuIIy ? 

A. f That Ariftode perceiving Ifocrates had per- 
verted eloquence from its proper ufe to amufement and 
^eotadoo; and thereby drawn to himfelf the moft 
oonfideraUe difciples, he applyed to him a verfe of Phi- 
lodetes, to fhew how mudi he was afhamed of being 
filent while that vam declatmer carried all before him. 
but I have done now : it is time for me to be gomg. 

t life. 3- §-31. 

H Z 
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B. We cannot part with you fo fooOr Snr : will yoo 
then allow of no antithefes ? 

A. Yes : when the things we fpeak of are naturally 
oppofite one to another, it may be proper enough to 
ihew their oppofition. fuch antithefes are juft, and have 
a folid beauty, and a right application of them is often 
the mod eafy and concife manner of explaining things, 
but it is extremely childifh to ufe artificial turns and 
windings to make words clafh and play one againft a- 
hother. at firfl, this may happen to dazle thofe who 
have no tade : but they foon grow weary of fuch a filly 
afifedation. did you- ever obierve the Godiic architec- 
ture of our old churches ? 

B. Yes ; it is very common* 

A. Did you take notice of the rofes, holes, uncoiv- 
nedted ornaments, and disjointed Uttle knacks that 
thefe Gothic buildings are full of. thefe odd conceits are 
juft fuch beauties in architecture as forced antithefes 
and quibbles are in eloquence, the Grecian architec- 
ture is far more fimple, and admits of none but natu- 
ral, folid and majefUc ornaments : we fee nothing in it 
but what is great, pioportioned, and well placed, but 
the Gothic kind was invented by the Arabians ; who 
being a people of a quick fprightly fancy ; and having 
no rule, nor culture, could fcarce avoid falling into 
thefe whimfical- niceties, and this vivacity corrupted 
their tafle in all other things, for, they ufed fophifms 
in their logic :.they loved littk knacks iQarchitedlare 9 
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aad Inrented witticifms in poetry and eloquence, all 
thefe are of the fame kind. 

B. Tbis is curious indeed, you think then that a 
fermon full of forced antithefes» and fuch kind of or-. 
DamentSy is like a church built in the Gothic way. 

A. Yes : I think the comparifon is jufl. 

B. Let me ask you but one queftion more ; and then 
youihallgo. 

A. What is it? 

B. It feems very diiEcult to give a particular ac- 
icount of fa^y in a noble flile : and yet we ought to do 
fo if we talk folidly as you require, pray, what is the 
proper ftile for expatiating in fuch cafes ? 

A. We are fo much afraid of a low drain, that our 
expreifions are ufually dry, lifelefs, and indeterminate, 
they who praife a faint, pitch on the moA magnificent 
phra(es : they tell us he was an admirable perfon ; that 
his virtues were celeftial ; that he was rather an angel, 
than a man. and thus the whole encomium is a mere 
declamation, without any proof; and without drawing 
41 juft charaAer« on the contrary, the ancient Greeks 
made litde ufe of thefe general terms which prove no- 
thing : but they infilled much on fadls, and the parti- 
culars of a charader. for inftance Xenophon does not 
once fay in all his Cyropaedia, that Cyrus was an admi- 
rable man : but throughout the work he makes us really 
admire him. thus it is that we ought to praife holy per- 
fons^ by entering into the particular detail pf their ien- 

H 3 
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thnents and a^Hons. but there prerails an aflfcded po- 
litenefs among the pedantic and conceited part of aH 
ranks and proieffions, who vahie themfehres upon their 
lurit, or learning, they nervcr vcntme to ufe any expr ef^ 
fion but what they reckon fine and u neo nimon. they 
talk always in a f hi^ firab ; and would thhdc k be- 
neath them to caS things by then- proper names, now 
in true eloquence almoft every thing may be intfodn>r 
ced. the perfedion of poetry itfelf, (wliicli is the lof- 
tieft kind of compolure) depends on a fnU and live- 
ly defcription of things in ^ their circumftanees. whett 
Virgil reprefents the Trojan Icct leaving the African 
fliore or arriving on the coaft of Italy, you fee every 
proper circumftance exs&ij deicribed. but we muft 
own that the Greeks entered fKH further into the pax^ 
ticular detail of things; and followed nature rorore 
dofely in repreienting the fmaffisft circmnftances. for 
which reafon, many people would be apt (if they dsr- 
ed) to reckon Homer too plain and fimple in his natra* 
dons, m this antient beautafo! fimplicity, (whfdt ferw 
arc able to relifh,) this poet vety much refcmbles the 



f Prima dl eloquentiae vff- 
Cns peHpieiiitas; tt ^^ao fpHf- 
^ne mgpaio mmvs vtlet» hoe 
ie mag^ attoUerf, et dilatare 
conatur: ut (latura breves in 
^ghofs erigQDtur; et plota in- 

fanoi ntnanturi nam tumidos, 



et corrupts, et Unttukj, tt 
^fuocaffl^e aSd ttidMellie gb- 
flwe peocaoCeS) €fiftiM» h«be<^ 
DOB vmuBi« fed ifffirmimtis 
vitio laborare : ut corpora non 
robore, fed valetndine, inflan- 

tnr* Q|wt« At* fi»A 5. 
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bojjr fci^ture : but in nuwf ^aces the facred writings 
furpafs hiSf as much as he excells all the other an- 
tieots, in a nataral and Hrtlj reprefintatioa of things. 
B« In reladog fstiEts then oa^t we to defcnbe eve* 
ly individaal drcumftance that bdongs to tliem f 

A. No : we fiiould rqirefent nothing to die hearers 
but what deienres their attention; and helps to give 
a dear and juft idea of the things we defcribe : fo that 
it requires great jiidgtaeflt to make a tig^ f choice oE 
CHTonniftanoes. but we Miift not be afraid of mentioDinf 
fiidi as can be any-way iiswiceabie : for it ti a falfe 
pditenefs diat leads as to fupprefi feme nfefoi thiigs, 
becau& we do not thtak them capaUe of any oriia«' 
ment. befides. Homer has &own us by his exanipie# 
that we uA^ pve a^ pt<oper graee afid^abelMunenc 
to every (iibjeft. 

f See Lon^^us. §. x. 

I Firft follow nature, and yotar jud^ent frame 

By berjufi Jtandard, ivhidf is fltH tbefamt : 

VnerHng nature, fttU ^vinely bright. 

One clear, unchang% anduniverfalligktf 

t^fr, force, and beauty thuft to aU impart. 

At once the fiurce, and end, and tefi of art. 

Art from that fond eachjufl fipply provides, 

Worh without fmo; and vfithota pomp prejiies. 

Thofi rules of old difcover^d, mt deuifd. 

Are nature ftill, but nature nutbodiz^i: 

Natan Wte monarchy, is but reftrain^d 

By the fame laws which firft herfelf ordained. 

[f. Pope's 0!ay «& Oiticifm. 
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B. Seeing you condemn the florid fwelling (lile;. 
what kind do you reckon fitteft for public ufe ? 

A. There ought to be a variety of (Hie in every 
difcourfe. we fhould rife in our expreffion when we 
fpeak of lofty fubje6b ; and be f familiar, in common 
ones, without being coarfe, or grovelling, in moft caies» 
an e^fy fimplicity aqd exa^nefs is fuificieht : tho' fome 
things require vehemence, and fublimity. if a painter 
ihould draw nothing but magnificent palaces, he could 
not follow truth ; but muft paint his own fancied ; and 
by that means, foon cloy us. he ought to copy nature 
i^ its agreeable varieties: and after drawing a (late- 
ly city, it might be proper to reprefent a defart, and 
the huts of (hepberds. moft of thofe who aim at making 
fine harangues injudicioufly labour to cloath all their 
thoughts in a j: pompous gaudy drefs : and they fancy 
that they have fucceeded happily, when they escprefs 
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itariyiw^Ktlof yi auuTo^tr 
VL ra xoirw i?/ w, ro Vi ffv¥' 

u3-tc ain w/srore^tfK 

roMTOL yi cy/y'c 'TroLfot^iiet 

ILonginus. §• xxxi. 



i Namque iUud genus o- 
Acntationi compofitum, folum 
petit audientium voluptatem : 
ideoque omnes dicend| artes 
aperit, ornatumque orationis 
exponit — mala aiiedatio, per 
omne dicendi genus pcccat. 
nam et tumida, et exilia, et 
praedulcia, et abundantia, et 
arceifita, et ezultantia fub i- 
dem nomen cadunt. demque 

xaxo^)}^0r vocatttr, quicquid 
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Ibme general remarks in a florid lofty flile. their only 
care is to fill their difcoui^e with abundance of or- 
naments, to pleafe the vitiated tafte of their audience: 
like ignorant cooks who know not how to feafon diihes, 
in a proper, natural way ; but fancy they mufl give 
them an exquifite relifh by mixing exceffive quantides 
of the mod feafoning things, but the flile of a true ora- 
tor has nothing in it that is fwelling or oftentatious ; 
he always adapts it to the fubjedts he treats of, and 
the perfons he inftrujQs : and manages i^t fp judidoufly 
that he never aims at being fubliipe ^nd lofty, but when 
he ought to be fo. 

S. What you fai4 concerning the language of fcrip- 
ture, makes me wifh eameftly that you would ihew us 
the beauty of it. may we not fee you fome time to- 
morrow ? 

A. I fhall hardly have time to-morrow : but I will 
endeavour to wait on you this evening, and fince you 
feem fo defirous of it, we will talk of the word of God : 
for hitherto we have only fpoken of the language 
of men. 

C. Farewell, Sir, I beg of you to be pundual : o- 
therwife we mpft come and find you out. 



eft ultra virtutem; quotiesin- 
genium ju(ticio caret, et fpecie 
boni falletur ; omnium in do- 



quentia vidonim pefOmum: 
nam caetera cam vitentnr, hoc 
pctitor. Quintil. /i^. viii. ^. 3* 
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C. y Began to fear. Sir, that you liquid tiot omb^; 
X aad was very near gmog to fee fer you at 
Mr. 

A. I was det«Bed by a perplexiog afiair I Itad upon 
my kaods : Imt I liave got rid <^ it to my feti»fa€lioii» 

B. I am very glad of it : for, we wanted you ex* 
tremely to feuih die febjed we Were talking of in the 
morning. 

. G. Since I parted with you, Sir, I heard a ijermon 

at -, and I thought of you. the preacher fpoke in 

a very edifying manner : but ! queOioo whether the 
common people underflood him, or not. 

A. It happens but too often (as 1 heard an ingeni* 
<ms lady obfj^e,) that our preachers fpeak Latm,- in 
£n^i(h. the moft effential quality of a good preacher 
is to be tnfifUdif^ : biH he mdl have great abilities and 
experienee to make lum fo« on the one handhe muft 
be perfectly acquainted with the force of fcripture-ex* 
prefliomi ; on the other, he nrnfl underftaiK! die capa- 
city of thofe to whom he preaches ; and adapt himfelf 
to it. now this requires a folid knowledge, and great 
difcemment. preachers fpeak every day to people of 
the fcripture, the chardi, the Mofeic kw, the goQ>el ; 
of facrifices ; of Mofes and Aaron, and Melchifedec; of 
theprophet8> and apoftles: but there is notfufficient 
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care tAm to inAru^ the peof^e in tlie true meaning 
of diefelAngs, and m ^ 4^ara£ter8 of tliofe hckj per* 
fens, one might follow fome preachera^ twefity jearv, 
without getting fuflicient knewledge of reKgion. 

B. Do you think that people afe really ignorant of 
tlxrfe things you mentioned f 

C. For my part, I believe they are : and that few 
Of none undeiftaad them eooagh to receive any benefi t 
from fermons. 

B. That may be trae of the loweft rank of people; 

C. WeUjou^Bottheytobeittftruaedaswenas 
others ? do not they mdie up the bulk of mankind ? 

^. The truth is, perfoiis of rank and fafiiion har6 
but little more knowledge of religion than the common 
people. i!here are tHhrttjs ttiree fourth-pans of an ordi« 
XMtry acMRence, w^do not knefw diofe firft principles of 
* reli^n, in wWch the preadier fcppofes every one to 
be fttUy infhti£led. 

B. Wtnrid yen then have him explain t^e catediifm 
in his fermons to a p^te congregation ? 

A-. ! grant there is a due regard to be had to aft 
audience ; and difcretion to be ufed in adapting a diC- 
conrfe to thdr. capacity, but fHll wnhout giving the 
kaft offence, a preacher might remind the moft dKcem*', 
ing hearers of diofe pa&ges of dte Peered hrflory,whicl^ 
explain the origin and inftitution of holy things, tfai^ 
way of having reeonrfe to Ae firA fomidations of reli- 
gion, would be fo far from feeming low^ that it wduld 
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giTe mod difcourfes that force and beauty which they 
generally want, this is particularly true with regard to 
the myfieries of religion : for the hearers can never be 
inflru^led, nor perfuaded, if you do not trace things 
back to their fource. for example^ how can you make 
them underftand what the church fays, after f St. Paul, 
that Jefus Chrifi is our Paflbver, if you do not explain 
to them the Jewifh PafTover, which was appointed to be 
a perpetual memorial of their deliverance from Egypt, 
and to typify a more important redemption that was re- 
ferved for the Meffiah. it is for this reafon, I faid that 
almod every thing in religion is hiflorical. and if preachy 
ers would have a full knowledge of this truthj they 
muft be very converfant in the fcripture— — 

B. You muft excufe my interrupting you on this 
fubjedt ; Sir, you told us in the morning that the fcrip« 
tures are eloquent : and I was glad to hear you fay fo. 
let me intreat you to fhew us how we may difcern the 
beauties of fcripture ;' and in what its eloquence con- 
fifts. the Latin Bible feems to me moft vulgar and in- 
accurate. I fee no delicacy in it. what is it then that 
you fo much admire i 

A. The Latin is only a literal veriion in which out 
of refpe^ to the original, there are many Greek and 
Hebrew phrafes retained, do you defpife Homer be- 
caufe he has been forrily tranflated into French ? 

B. But the Greek itfelf (which is the original lan- 

t I. Cot, V. 7* 
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guajge of the New Tcftamcnt) appears to me very coarfe 
and uopolite, 

A. The apoftles were not acquainted with the ge- 
nuine Greeky but ufed that corropted kind which pre- 
vailed among the Helleniftical Jews^. for this reafon 
St. Paul fays f M am rude in fpeech/ but not in know- 
ledge, it is very obvious that the apoftle here only 
meant he was not a mafter of the Greek tongue ; tho* 
he folidly explained the do<flrine of the holy fcripture. 

G. Had not the apoftles the gift of fpeaking un- 
known tongues ? 

A. Undoubtedly : and they even conveyed that gift 
to great numbers of their illiterate converts-, but as for 
the languages that the apoftles had learnt in a natural 
way, we have reafon to believe that the Spirit of God 
permitted them to fpeak as they did before. St. Paul 
who was a citizen of Tarfus, in Cilicia, naturally fpake 
the corrupted Greek ufed among the Jews there : and 
we find that this is the language he wrote in. St. Luke 
feems to have underftood Greek a little better. 

C. But I always thought that in the pafTage you 
mentioned, St. Paul gave up all pretences to oratory : 
and regarded nothing but the fimplicity of the evange- 
lical dodrine. nay I have heard feveral perfons of worth 
and good judgment affirm that the holy fcripture is not 
eloquent. St. Jerom was punifhed for being difgufted at 
the fimplicity of fcripture; and liking TuUy better^ 

t ». Cor. zi. i^. 
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St. Auflm (ift lut coafiBflions) ieenas t» iiare fiUkniaio 
the fame fault, did not God iotend to try our fakh by 
the ob&unty, and even bj the lowne6 of the feriptnre- 
(tile, as well ks by the pov^ty of our Redeemer? 

A« You ieem> Sir, to carry this point too &r. vlte* 
ther do you chufe to believe St. Jerom when he was 
puniflied for having followed bia youthfbl ftudies too 
dofely in his retreat ; or wheit be had ntdo tbe great* 
e& progrefs both in iacred and ftcbm learning ; and* 
in an epiflle to Paulinus, invited him to flndy the £3ip- 
ture ; afTuring him that he would find more dianu 'm 
the prophets than he had diicovered in the healhen 
poets ? or, was St. Auftin's judgment better in his 
youth, when the feemiag meannds of the (acred ftiie 
difgufted him ; than when he eoopc^ed his books Of 
the Chriftian dodtrioe ? there he often fays that St. Paul 
was powerfully perfuafive ; and that the iorreat of his 
eloquence mufi be perceived by the moft unattentive 
reader, he adds that in the apoftk, vnfdom did not feek 
after the beauty of language ; but that the beauties of 
language offered themfelves, and attended his wifdom. 
he quotes many lofty pafTages of his epiflles ; wherein 
he (hews all the art and addrefs of the heathen orators 
far outdone. St. Auftin excepts only two things in this 
comparifon : he fays, that thefe orators (faidyed the 
ornaments of eloquence ; but that the beauties of ora- 
tory naturally followed St. Paul, and others of the ia- 
cred writers, and then he owns th&t he did not fuf- 
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ficientlf QDdeirAaod the ddicado of ihp Gruk tOD^Hc^ 
to be a cowpgtgnt jud^y whether there be ihe fame 
numbers and cadence of periods in the facred text, thai: 
we meet with in profaite authors. I forgpt to tell you 
lliat he quotes tlvu pafia^s of the prophet Amos which 
be^ns thus f * wo to them that are at eafe in Zio»y 
^ and trud in the mountain of Samaria—* — : ' and a(^ 
fuses u& that in this plfM^e the prophet has fttpafied ei- 
nerj thing that is fohUme in the heathei^ oraors. 

C But hovr do yoH underdo theic words of 
St. Paul li * VB^ fpet^h aud m>j preaching wa» noc 

* with the enticing (perfua&re) vordb of man's wif- 
< dom — ?' does he not tell the Corinthians that be 
came not to pleach Chrift to them, with the foblimity 
0f difcourfe andof wiiHom: that he * knew Dothiag a- 

* mong them but Jefus, and him crucified ;' that his 
preaching waf^ founded iiot «qfOB the perfuafive lan- 
guage of human wifdoai, and learnings but upon the 
ienfible efiedis of the Spirit 8«4 the power of Qad; to 
the end (i^ he adds) ' that th^ faith fiioald not depend 

* upon the wifdom of men, but ou the power of God.' 
what is the meaning of thefe words, Sir? what ftronger 
expreffions could the apoftle ule to condemn this art 
of perfuafion that you wo\9ld eftaUifli ? for my part, I 
freely own that at £rfl; I was glad when you cenfured 
all thofe affe&ed ornaments of difcourfe that vain de- 
claimers are fo fond of : but the fequel of your fdieme 

t Cht vi.. ^ X Qor. xL 4« 
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does not anfvrer th^ p!ou$ beginfiing df it, I find that 
yoa would flill make preaching a human art ; and ba- 
nifh apoftoiical fimplidty from the pulpit. 

A. Tho* you judge very unfavourably of my efteem 
for eloquence ; I am not difTadsfyed at the zeal with 
which you cenfure it. however^ Sir, let us endeavour 
to underftand one another aright, there are feveral 
worthy perfons who judge, with you, that eloquent 
preaching is repugnant to the fimplidty of the gofpeh 
but when we have mutually explained our fendments» 
perhaps they may be found to agree, what then do 
you mean by fimplidty ? and what do you call elo- 
quence ? 

G. By fimplidty, I mean a difcourfe without any ar- 
tifice or magnificence, by eloquence, I mean a difcourfe 
full of art and ornaments. 

A. When you require an artlefi fimple difcourfe, 
would yott have it without order, and connexion: 
without folid and convincing proofs ; and without a 
proper method for inflruding the ignorant ? would you 
have a preacher fay nothing that is pathetic ; and ne- 
ver endeavour to affeft the heart ? 

C. Far from it : I would have a difcourfe that both 
inflruds, and moves people. 

A. That would make it eloquent : for we have feen 
before that eloquence is the art of inftru^ng and per- 
fuading men, by moving thdr paiEons. 

C. I grant that preachers ought to convince and 
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afied their hearers : but I would have them to do it 
without artj by an apoftolical fimplicity. 

A. The more artlefs and natural fuch a convincing 
perfuafive eloquence is, it muft be the more powerful* 
but let us enquire whether the art of perfuafion be in- 
confiflent with the fimplicity of the gofpel. what mean 
you by art ? 

G* I mean a fyftem of rules that men have invent-i 
ed, an4 ufually obferve in their difcourfes; to make 
them more beautiful,' elegant, and pleafing. 

A. If by art you only mean this invention to render 
a difcourfe more handfome and polifhed in order to 
pleafe people ; I will not difpute with you about words ; 
but will readily acknowledge that this art ought not to 
be admitted into fermons : for, (as we agreed before) 
this vanity is unworthy of eloquence, and far more un- 
becoming the facred fundion. this is the very point a- 
bout wHich I reafoned fo much with Mr. B. but if by 
^art^ and eloquence, you mean what the mod judicious 
writers among the antients underflood ; we muA then 
fet a juft value upon eloquence. 

C. What did they underftand by it ? 

A, According to them the art of eloquence com- 
prehends thofe means that wife refledlion and expe-» 
- rience have difcovered to render a difcourfe proper to 
perfuade men of the truth ; and to engage them to lovd 
and obey it. and this is what you think every preacher 
fhould be able to do. for did you not fay that yoa ap- 

I 
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pro?ed of order, aad a right manner of inflnidion ; Co* 
lidity of reafoning, and pathetic morements; I mean 
fuch as can touch and affe^ people's hearts ? now this 
is what I call eloquence : you may give it what name 
you pleale. 

G. Now I comprehend your notion of eloquence d 
and I cannot but acknowledge that fuch a manly, grave^ 
ferious manner of perfuafion would much become the 
pulpit; and that it feems even necefTary to inftruA 
people with fucceis, but how do you underftand thofe 
words of St. Paul that I quoted before ? do they not 
cxprefly condemn eloquence ? 

A. In order to explain the apofUe's words, let me 
ask you a few queftions. 

C. As many as you pleafe. Sir. 

A* Is it not true that the apoftle argues with wouh 
derful ftrength in his epiftles ? does he not reafon finely 
dgainft the heathen philofophers, and the Jews, in his 
cpiftle to the Romans ? is there not great force, in what 
he fays concerning the inability of the Mofaic law to 
juftify men ? 

C. Certainly. 

A. Is there not a chain of folid reafoning in his e- 
piftle to the Hebrews, about the infufHciency of the 
antient facrifices ; the reft that David promifed to the 
children of God, befides that which the Ifraelites en-* 
joyed in PalefHne after Jofiiua's days ; concerning the 
order of Aaron^ and that of Melchifedec; andthefpU 
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ritual and eternal covenant that behoved to fucceed 
the carnal and earthly one which was efiablifhed by thei 
mediation of Mofes, for a time only ? are not the a<* 
poftle's arguments on thefe feveral fubjedls very ftrong 
and conclufive ? 

G. I think they aire. 

A. When St. Paul therefore disclaimed the ufe of 
^ the perfuafive words of man's wifdom*' he did not 
n\ean to condemn true wifdom> and the force of r^* 
foning. 

G. That appears plainly from his own example* 
A. Why then do you think that he meant to coa<i 
demn folid eloquence, any more than true wifdonii ? 

G. Becaufe he exprelly rejeds eloquence in that 
^aflage which I defired you to explain. 

A. But doth he not likewife difdaim wifdom ? the 
place feems to be more expreik againA wifdom, and 
human reafoning, than againft eloquence, and yet he 
himfetf reafoned frequently ; and was very eloquent* 
you grant that he argued well : and Si. Auftin ^ffurei 
you that the apofUe was an orator. 

G. You plainly point out the difficulty; but you da 
not anfwer it. pray, (hew us how it is to be folved. 

A. St. Paul reafoned much; he perfuaded efie^- 
ally : fo that he was really an excellent pfailofopher and 
an orator, but as he tells as in the place you quoted; 
l^is preaching was not founded on human reaibninga* 
nor on the art of perfuafion. it was a oiimftry of dt^ 
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▼ine inftitutioD, that owed its efficacy to God alone, 
the converfioD of the whole world was, according to 
the antient prophecies, to be the great and {landing mi- 
racle of the Chridiaa religion, this was the Kingdom 
of God that came from Heaven; and was to convert 
, and reduce all the nations of the earth to the worfhip 
and fervice of the true God. Jefus Chrift crudfied, 
by his being declared to them was to draw them all to 
hin^elf merely by the power of his crofs. the philofo- 
phers had reafoned and difputed, without converting 
cither themfeives, or others-, the Jews had been in- 
truded with a law that fhewed them their miferies, but 
could not relieve them, all mankind were convinced of 
the general diforder and corruption that reigned among 
them. Jefus Chrifi came with his crofs ; that is^ he 
came poor, humble, and fuflPering for us. to filence our 
vain, prefumptuous reafon, he did not argue like the 
philofophers ; but he deternuned with authority, by 
his miracles, and his grace, he fhewed that he was a- 
bove all. that he might confound the falfe wifdom of 
men, he fets before them the feeming folly and fcandal 
of his crofs ; that is, the example of his profound hu- 
miliation, that which mankind reckoned f folly, and at 
which they were mod offended, was the very thing 
that fhould convert and lead them taGod. they want- 
ed to be cured of their pride, and their exceiEve love 
of fenflble objedls : and to afiedt them the more, God 
t » Cor. i, 13, !$• 
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fiieWed them his Son crucifyed. the apofUes preadied 
him ; and walked in his fteps. they had not recourfe 
to any human means, neither to philofophy» nor rhe- 
toric, nor policy, nor wealth, nor authority. God would 
hare the fole glory of his work ; and the fucceis of it 
to depend entirely on himfelf : he therefore chofe what 
is weak ; and rejedled what is flrong * to difplay his 
power in the mod fenfible manner, he brought all out 
of nothing in the converfion of the world, as well as 
at the creation of it. that work therefore had this di- 
vine character ftamped upon it, that it was not found- 
ed upon any thing that the world admired, or. valued. 
it would only hare weakened and fruftrated the won- 
derful power of the crofs (as J St. Paul fays) to ground 
the preaching of the gofpel upon natural means, it was 
neceffary that without human help, the gofpel fhould 
of itfelf open people's hearts ; and by that prodigious 
elEcacy fhew mankind that it came from God. thus 
was human wifdom confounded, and rejected, now 
what muft we conclude from hence ? this only ; that 
the converfion of the nations, and the eAabli(hment of 
the Chriftian church, was not owing to the learned 
reafonings,' and perfuafive words of man's wifdom. it 
does not imply that there was no eloquence, nor wif*> 
dom in feveral of thofe who firft preached the gofpel : 
but only, that they did not depend on this eloquent 
wifdom ; nOr did ^hey ftu4y it as a thing that wae to 
i I Gor. i. 17. 
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gtTe an ei&cacy to their dodrine. it was founded (a$ 
the apoftle telh us) f not upon the perfaafive difcour- 
ies of human philofophy; but foiely upon the effi^^ 
of the fpirity and the power of God; that is» upon the 
inirades that ftnick the eyes and mindi of meiiy and 
Ijpon the inward operation of the divine gf^^e. 

C. According to your reafoning then, they make 
void the efficacy of our Saviour's croft who ground 
their preaching upon human wifdom and eloquence. 

A. Undoubtedly, the miniftry of the word is in- 
tirely built upon faith : and the preachers of it ought 
to pray, and purify dieir hearts ; and exped^ all their 
fuccefs from heaven, they (hould arm themfelves with 
f the fword of the Spirit, which is the word of God ;* 
and not depend on their own abilities, this is the ne- 
cefiary preparation for preaching the gofpel. but tho* 
the inward fruit and fuccefs of it mufl: be afcribed to 
grace alone, and the efficacy of God's word ; there are 
yet fome things that man is to do on his part.— » 

C. Hitherto you have talked very fdidly : but I 
fee plainly you are now returning to your firil opi* 
luon.' 

A. I did not change it. do not you believe that 
fhe work of our falvation depends upon God's grace ^ 

C. Yes : it is an article of faith. 

I Cor. ti. 4« 
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A. Yoa own howeter that we ought to ufe great 
prudence in diufiAg a ri^t ftation and condu^ in life ; 
and jn arcuding dangerous temptations, now do we 
make void the grace of God, and its efficacy, by watch- 
ing, and prayer, and a prudent circumipedion ? cer- 
tainly not. we owe all to God : and yet he obliges us 
to oom^y with an external order of Iniman means, the 
apoIUes did not Audy the vain pomp, and trifling or- 
naments of the heathen orators, they did not fall into 
the fubtil reafonings of the philoibphers, who made all 
to depend upon thofe airy fpeculations in which they - 
loft themfel?es. the apoftles only preached Jefus Chrifl: 
widi all the force, and msgnificent fimplicity of the 
fcripture-language. it is true they had no need of any 
preparation for their miniftry j becaufe the Spirit, who 
defcended upon them in a fenfible manner, (upplyed 
them with words in preaching the gofpel. the diffe- 
rence then betwixt thaapo(Ues, and their fuccefTors in 
the miniftry, is, that thefe, not being miraculoufly in- 
fpired like the apoftles, hare need to prepare them- 
felf es, and to fill their minds with the do6lrine and fpi- 
rit of die fcripture, to form their difcourfes. but this 
preparation fliould never lead diem to preach in a more 
artlefi manner than the i^ftles. would you not beia- 
ttsfy'd if preadiei^ us 'd no more ornaments in their 
fermons than St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James, St. Jude, 
and St. John did { ^ 

G« I think I ought to require no more, and I muft 
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confefs that fiflce (as you fay) eloquence confifts chief- 
ly in the order, force, and propriety of the words by 
which men are perfuaded and moved ; it does not gh^ 
me fo much offence as it did. I always reckoned elo- 
quence to be an art that is incondftent with the fimpli* 
city of the gofpel. 

A. There are two forts of people that have this- 
notion of it ; the falfe orators, who are widely mifta- 
ken in feeking after eloquence amidft a vain pomp of 
werds; and fome pious perfons who have no great 
depth of knowledge : but tho* out of humility they a- 
void that falfe rhetoric which confifls in a gaudy often? 
tatious (lile ; they yet aim at true eloquence, by ftriving 
to perfuade, and move their hearers. 

C. I now underftand your notions exadly well : let 
us now return to the eloquence of the fcripture. 

A. In order to perceive it, nothing is more ufeful 
than to have a juft tafte of the antient iimplicity : and 
this may bed be obtained by reading the moil :|: antient. 
Greek authors. 1 fay the mofi antient. for thofe Greeks 
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^vhomth^ Romans fo juftly defpifed, and called Grae* 
cully were then intirely degenerate, as I told you be- 
^e, you ought to be perfectly acquainted with Homer, 
PlatOj Xenophon, and the other earliefl writers, after 
that, you will be no more furprifed at the plainnefs of 
the fcripture-ftile : for in them you will find almofl: the 
fame kind of cudoms, the fame artlefs narrations, the 
fame images of great things, and the fame movements, 
the difference betwixt them upon comparifon is much 
to the honour of the fcripture. it furpaffes them vadly 
in native fimplicity, livelinefs, and grandeur. ' Homer 
himfelf never reached the fublimity of Mofes's fongs ; 
efpecially the f lad, which all the Ifraelitifh childrea 
f * Give ear, O ye heavens, • portion is his people : Jacob 



* and I will fpeak: and hear 

* O earth, the words of ttiy 
' mouth, my doArine (hall 

* drop as the rain ; my fpeech 

* (hall diftil as the dew ; as the 

* fmall rain upon the tender 

* herb ; and as the fhowers up- 

* on the grafs. becaufe I will 

* publifh the name of the 

* Lord: afcribe ye greatnefs 

* nnto our God. he is the 

* rock : his work is perfect : 
' £or, all his ways are judg- 

* ment : a God of truth, and 
' without iniquity: juft and 



* is the lot of bis inheritance. 
' he found him in a defart 
' land; and in the wafte how- 
' ling wildemefs : he led him' 
'about; he inftru£ted him;*' 

* and kept him as the apple of 
' his eye. as an eagle (tirrcth 
' up her neft, fluttereth over 

* her young, fpreadeth abroad 
'. her wings ; taketh them ;' 

* bearcth them on her wings r 

* fo the Lord alone did lead 

* him ; and there was no 

* (hange god with him. he 

* made him ride on the hlgfi' 



' right is he. — for the Lord's 1 * places of the earth, that he 
t Deut. xsxii, v. i. 3t. $• 4- 9* io..x<.. x». 13. 
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vrtte to l^arn by-heart, never did any ode> either Gtttkg 
or Latin, come up to the loftinefs of the Pfalms : par- ' 
tieularly diat which begins thus ; f * The mighty Go4k 
' e?eD the Lord, ^ath ipoken/ furpafl*es the utmoft 
ftretch of human invention, neither Homer nor any 
odier poet ever equalled % Ifaiah defcribing the majefty 
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might eat the increafe of the 
fields; he made him fuck 
hoay out of the rock; and 
oil out of the flinty rock.' — 

f * The mighty God, even 
the Lord, hath ipoken ; and 
called the earth from the ri- 
fing of the fun unto the 
going down thereof, out of 
^1*011, the perfedion of beau- 
ty, God hath (hined. our 
God fiiall come, and fhall 
Dot keep fdeace: a fire (hall 
devoui* before him: and it 
fiull be very tempeftuous 
round about him. he fliall 
call to the heavens from a- 
hove; and to the earth, that 
he may judge his people, 
lather my faints togedier 
unto me; thofe that have 
made a covenant with me by 
ficrifice. and the heavens 
Iball declare his rigjhteouf- 

f Pfal. L. X. X. 3. 4. 5. d. 

} Vcr, i«. IX. XI. 13. ij. ttf. 



nefs ; for God is judge him- 
fclf.» 

t Chap. xl. f . * O Zion, 
that bringed good tidings, 
get thee up into the hig^ 
mountain : O Jerufalem , that 
bringed good tidings, lift up 
thy voice with ftrength: lift 
it up; be not afraid : fay un- 
to the cities of Judah, be- 
hold your God. behold the 
Lord God will come with a 
ftrong hand; and his arm 
fhall rule for him; behold 
his reward is with him ; and 
his work before him. he 
Ihall feed his fkxk like a 
(hepherd : he ihall gather the 
lambs widi his arm, and car- 
ry them in his boibm ; and 
ihall gently lead thofe that 
are whh young, who hath 
meafured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? and 
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of God, in \^ofe fi^t the * nations of the eiirth vitt 

* as the finall daft } yea lefs than nothing, and vanity ;* 
(ieing it is * He that ftretcheth out the heavens like 4 

* cartain, and fpreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 

* in.' fometimes this prophet has all the fweetnefs of 



* meted out the heaven with 

* a Ipai)} and comprehended 
' the duft of the earth in a 
' meafure ; and weighed the 

* mountains in fcales ; and the 

* hills in a balance? who hath 

* direaed the Spirit of the 

* Lord; or being his couniel- 
« Icr hath taught him? — ^be- 

* hold the nations are as a 

* drop of a bucket ; and are 

* counted as the flball duft of 

* the balance : behold he tak- 

* eth up the ifles as a very 

* little thing, and Lebanon is 

* not fafficient to bum ; nor 

* the beads thereof fufficient 

* for a bumt-facrifiee. all na- 
' tions before him are as no- 

* thing; and they are counted 

* to him lefs than nothing and 

* vanity, to whom will you lik- 

* en God for what liken^s will 

* you compare unto him? 

* have ye not known? have ye 

* not heard? hath it not been 

* told you from the b^guinlog? 



have ye not underftood firom 
the foundations of the earth? 
it is he that fitteth upon the 
drcie of the earth; and the 
inhabitants thereof are as 
gra(hoppers: that ftretcheth 
out the heavens like a cur- 
tain ; and fpreadeth them out 

as a tent to dwell in. tt> 

whom then will you liketi 
me, or (ball I be equal? faith 
the holy One. lift up your 
eyes on hi^, and behold who 
hath created thefe things ; 
that bringeth out their hoft 
by number: he calleth them 
all by names, by the great- 
nefs of his might; for that 
he Is ftrong in power, not 
one faileth.— haft thou not 
known ? haft thou not heard, 
that the everhfting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth fidnteth 
not ; neither is weary? there 
is no feartfaiog of his under* 
Aaadiog!' 
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AD eclogue, in the f fmiling images he gives us of peaces 
and fometimes he foars fo high as to leare every thing 
below hinDi. what is there in antiquity that can be com- 
pared to the J Lamentations of Jeremiah when he ten- 
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f See ch. xi. and xxxv. 

% Chap. i. X. * How doth 
the city fit folitary, that was 
full of people! how is (he 
become as a widow! fiie that 
was great among the nations, 
and princefs among the pro- 
vinces, how is fhe become 
tributary! (he weepethforein 
the night ; and her tears are 
on her cheeks, among all her 
lovers (he hath none to com- 
fort her : all her friends have 
dealt treacheroufly with her; 
they are become her ene- 
mies. ^for thefe things I 

weep: mine eye, mine eye, 
runneth down with water; 
becaufe the comforter that 
ihould relieve my foul is far 
from me : my children are 
defolate; becaufe the enemy 
prevailed. — behold, QLord; 
for I am in diflrefs; my 
bowels are troubled: mine 
heart is turned within me ; | 
for I have gricvoufly rebel- ' 
\ V. a. i6, ao. cb. ii. I. 8. 



led : abroad the fword berea- 
veth; at borne there is as 
death, — how hath the Lord 
cpvered the daughter of Zion 
with a cloud in his anger ; 
and cad down from heaven 
unto the earth the beauty of 
Ifrael; and remembered not 
his foot-ftool in the day of 
his anger! — the Lord hath 
purpofed to deftroy the wall 
of the daughter of Zion : he 
hath ftretched out a line; he 
hath not withdrawn his hand 
from deftroy ing: therefore 
he made the rampart, and 
the wall to lament; they 
languiihed together. — mine 
eyes do fail with tears, my 
bowels are troubled: my li- 
ver is poured upon the earth, 
for the d^ru^Hon of the 
daughter of my people : be- 
caufe then diildren and the 
fucklings fwoon in the flreets 
of the city, they fay to their 
mothers, where is com and 
zi* II. ip. %o. %i, ch. iii. 3^. 
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derly deplores the miferies of ids country ? or to the 
prophecy of f Nahum when he forefees in fpirit the 



* wine? when they fwooncd as 

* the wounded !n the (h-eets 

* of the city; when their foul 
' was poured out into their 

* mother's bofom. arife; 

* cry out in the night; in the 

* beginning of the watches 

* pour out thine heart like 
' water before the face of the 

* Lord : lift up thy hands to-' 

* wards him, for the life of 

* thy young children, that 

* faint for hunger in the top 

* of every ftreet. behold, O 
' Lord, and confider to whom 
' thou had done this, (hall the 
' women eat their fruit, chiU 
' dren of a fpan long? ihall 

* the pried and the prophet be 

* (lain in the (an^hiary of the 

* Lord? the young and the 
' old lie on the ground in the 

* Areets: myvir^ns and my 

* young men are fallen by the 

* fword: thou haft (kin them 

* in the day of thine anger, 

* thou had killed and not pi* 

* tyed. wherefore doth a living 
' man complain ; a man for the 

* punidmient of his fins?' 

f V. i. 6, ch. ii, z. 3...4. 8 



t Chap. i. 3. • The Lord. 

* is flow to anger, arid great in 

* power ; and wifl not at all ac- 
' quit the wicked, the Lord 

* hath lus way- in the whirl- 
' wind, and m the dorm ; and 
' the clouds are the dud of his 

* feet. — the mountains quake 

* at him; and the hills melt; 

* and the earth is burnt at his 

* prefence ; yea the world, and 

* all that dwell therein, who 
'can dand before his indigna« 
' tion? and who can abide in 
' the fiercenefs of his anger ^ 
' his fury is poured out like 

* fire; and the rocks are thrown 

* down by him. he that da(h^ 

* eth in pieces is come up be- 

* fore thy face : keep the mu- 

* nition: watch the way : make 

* thy loynsdrong: fortify thy 

* power mightily.— the (hield 
' of his mighty men is made 

* red ; the valiant men are in 

* fcarlet : the chariots ihall be 

* with flaming torches, in the 
' day of his preparation; and 

* the fir-trees diall be terribly 

* (haken. the chariots ihall rage 
9« 10. ch. ilL 3. 13. 17. 18. 
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proud (Sneveh fall under the rage of an inyinctble ar- 
my, we fancy that we fee the army» and hear the noife 
of arms and chariots, every thing is painted in fuch a 
lively manner as ftrikes the imagination, the prophet ^ 
far out-does Homer, read likewife j: Daniel denoun- 
cing to BeUhazzar the divine vengeance ready to over- 
whelm him : and try if you can find any thing in the 
mod fublime originals of antiquity that can be compa- 

* intheftreets; theyJlialiju(Ue 
' one agaiaft another in the 



* broad ways : they ihall feem 
' like torches : they (hall run 
« like the lightnings. ^but 

* Nineveh is of old like a pool 
' of water: yet they (hall Eee 

* away, ftand, (land} fhall they 

* cry; but none iball look 

* back, take ye the ipoil of 

* iilver ; take the fpoil of gold : 

* for there is no end of the 
' ftore, and glory out of the 

* pleafant furniture, (he is 

* empty, and void, and wafte; 

* and the heart melteth; and 
' the knees fmite together ; 
' and much pain is in all 
' loyns; and the faces of them 
' all gather blacknefs. the 

* horfeman lifteth up both the 

* bright fword, and the glit- 

* tering /pear; and there is a 
' multitude of (lain, and « 



great number of carcafes; 
and there is no end of their 
corpfes : they fhimble npoa 
their corpfes^*—— behold thy 
people in the midfl of thee 
are women : the gates of thy 
land fhaU be fet wide open 
unto thine enemies : the fire 

fliall devour thy bars -^. 

thy crowned are as the lo> 
cuds; and thy captains as 
the great graJhoppers which 
camp in the hedges in the 
cold day; but when the fun 
arifeth they flee away; and 
their place is not known 
where they are. thy Ihcp-: 
herds flumber, O king of 
Aflyria: thy nobles ihall 
dwell in the duft : thy people 
is (battered upon the moun« 
tains : and no man gather- 
eth them.' — 
I Cb, V. 15— »^ 
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red to thofe paflkges of facred writ, as for tfae * reft of 
icriptarey every portion of it is uniform and confiftent ; 
every part bears the peculiar charader that becomes it ; 
the hiftory, the particular detail of laws/ the ^efcrip* 
donsy the vehement and pathetic paflages, the myfte* 
lies, and prophecies^ and moral difcourfes ; in all theio 
there appears a natural and beautiful variety, in fhort, 
tiiere is as great a difference betwixt tbo heathen poets» 
and the prophets; as there is betwixt a falfe efithufiafm, ' 
and the true, the facred writers, being, truly inlpiredy 
do in a fenfible manner exprefs fomething divine : while 
the others, ftriving to (bat above themfelves, always 
(hew human weaknefs in their lofdeft flights, the f^- 
cond book of Maccabees, the book of Wifdom efpecio 
ally at the end ; and Elcdefiafticns in the beginning, 
difcover the f gaudy fwelliog (tile that the degenerate 



* See the lettfr to the jlca^emy. 



t "WUHom. ch. xvii. 17. — 

* They were all bound with 

* one chain of darknefs : whe- 

* ther it were a whirling 
< wiQd, or a melodious noife 

* o£ birds among the fpread* 

* ing branches; or a pleaiing 

* £U1 of water running vio- 

* lently: or a terrible ibund 

* of ftones caft down; or a 

* running that could not be 

* fcen of skipping beads* or a 



* roaring voice of moft iavage 
' wild beafts ; or a rebounding 
' echofrom the hoUow monn- 

* tains : theTe things made 
' them to fwoon for fear. — •* 
Ch. xviii. xo. « Yea the taft< 

* ing of death touched the 

* righteous alfo^ and there 
' was a deftru£tioa of the 

* multitude in the wtUcrnefs: 

* but the wrath endured not 
' bng. for then the bUmckis 
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Greeks had fpread over the eaft ; where theirlangaage 
was eftablifhed widi their domiDion. but it would be 
in vain to enlarge npon all thefe particulars : it is by 
reading that yon rndft difcover the truth of them^ 

B. I long to let about it : we ought to apply our- 
felves to this kind of fludy, more than we do. 

C. I eafily conceive that the Old Teftament is writ- 
ten with that magniGcence ; and thofe lively images 
you fpeak of. but you fay nothing of the fimplidty of 
Ghrift's words. 

A. That fimplicity of ftile is intirely according to 
the antient tafle. it is agreeable both to Mofes and the 
prophets, whofe expreilions Chrifl often ufes. but tho' 
his language be plain and familiar, it is however figu- 
rative and fublime in many places. I could eafily. fhew 
by particular inftances, (if we had the books here to 
confult,) that we have not a preacher of this age who is 
fo figurative in his mod fludyed fermons, as Jefus 



' man made hafle and flood 

* forth to defend them ; and 

* bringing the ilueld of his 

* proper miniflry, even prayer 
' and the propitiation of in- 
' cenfe, fet bimfelf agaiofl the 

* wrath,- and fo brought the 
' calamity to an end ; declar- 
' ing that he was thy fervant. 
' £o he overcame the deflroy- 
' cr, not widi flrcngdi of bo- 



' dy, nor force of arm^, buC 

* with a word fubdued he him 

* that pnniflied, alledg^g the 

* oaths and covenants mad6 
' with the fathers.~for in the 
' long garment, was the ivbole 

* world: and in the four rows 

* of the flooes, was the glory 

* of the fathers graven : and 

* thy majefly upon the diadem 

* ofhisheai,' 
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Chrift Was ia his mod popular difcourfes. I do not 
mean thofe that St. John relates, where almofl every 
thing Is fenfibly divine : I fpeak of his moft familiar 
difcourfes recorded by the other evangelifts. the a- 
pofUes wrote in the fame manner ; with this difference ; 
that Jefus Chrift being matter of his dodrine, delivers 
it calmly, he fays jutt what he pleafes ; and fpeaks, with 
the utmott eaOnefs, of the heavenly kingdom and glory« 
as of his *" father's houfe. all thofe exalted things that 
afloniih us, were natural and familiar to him : he is 
bom there ; and only tells us what he f faw ; as he 
himfelf declares, on the contrary the apottles j: funk 
under the weight of the truths that were revealed to 
them : they Want words, and are not able to exprefs 
their ideas, hence flow thofe digreffions and obfcure 
pafTages iil Sti Paul's writings, and thofe tranlpofitions 
of his thoughts, which ihew his mind was tranfported 
with the abundance and greatnefs of the truths that of- ' 
fered themfelves to his attention, all this irregularity 
of ftile fhews that the fpirit of God forcibly guided 
the minds of the apottles. but notwithttanding thefe 
little diforders of their ttile, every thing in it is noble, 
lively, and moving, as for St. John's Revelation, we 
find in it the fame grandeur and enthuCafm that there 
is in the prophets, the expreffions are ofttimes the 
fame : and fometimes this refemblance of ttile gives a 
mutual light to them both, you fee therefore that the 

^^ Johi zi^ »t t Ch, viii. 38. \ 7i Cor. zii. 1. 4> 7* 
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eloquence* of fcripture is not confined to the books of the 
Old Teflament ; but is likewife to be found in the New» 

C, Suppofing the fcripture to be eloquent, what will 
you conclude from it ? 

A. That thofe who preach it, may, without fcruple^ 
imitate, or rather, borrow, its eloquence. 

C. We £nd that preachers do chufe thofe paflages 
they think moft beautiful. 

A. But it mangles the fcripture thus to fhew it to 
Chriftians only in feparate paflages. and however great 
the beauty of fuch paflages may be, it can never be 
fully perceived unlefs one knows the connexion of 
them : for, every thing in fcripture is connected : and 
this coherence is the mofl great and wonderful thing ta 
be feen in the facred writings, for want of a due know- 
ledge of it, preachers miftake thofe beautiful paflages; 
and put upon them what fenfe they pleafe. they con- 
tent themfelves with fome ingenious interpretations; 
which being arbitrary, have no force to perfuade men,, 
and to reform their manners. 

B. What would you have preachers to do i moft 
tliey u(e only the language of fcripture ? 

A. I would have them at leaft not think it enougk 
to join together a few paflages of fcripture that have 
no real connedHoOb I would have them explain the 
principles, and the feries of the fcripture-dodtrine ; 
and take the fpirit, the flile, and the Sgarts of it; 
that all their difcoories may fenre to g^yc pep^e w 
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tight underftandingj and true relifli of God's word, 
there needs no more to make preachers eloquent : for 
by doing this, they would imitate the beft model of an- 
tient eloquence. 

B. But in this cafe we behoved (as I faid before) 
to explain the feveral parts of fcripture as they lie. 

A. I would not confine all preachers to this, one 
might make fermons upon the fcripture without explain- 
ing the feveral parts of it> as they lie. but it muft be 
ownedy that preaching would be quite another thing, 
if according to antient cuflomi the facred books were 
thus explained to the people in a connected judicious 
manner, confider what authority a man muft have who 
Ifaould fay nothing from his own invention ; but only 
follow and explain the thoughts and words of God* 
beffdes he would do two things at once, by unfolding 
the truths of fcripture, he would explain the text ; and 
accuftom the people to join always the fenfe and the 
letter together, what advantage muft they not reap if 
they were ufed to nourifh themfelves with this fpiritual 
bread ? an audience who had heard the chief points of 
the Mofaic law explained, would be able to receive 
far more benefit from an explication of the truths of 
the gofpel, than the greateft part of Chriftians are now. 
the preacher we fpoke of before, has this failing among 
many great qualities, that his fermons are trains of fine 
reafoning about reli^on ; but they are not reli^on it- 
felf. we apply ourfelres too much to drawing of moral 
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charadlersy and inveighing agaioft the general diforders 
of mankind ; and we do not fufficiently explain the 
principles and precepts of the gofpeK 

C. Preachers chufe this way, becaufe it is far eafier 
to declaim againft the follies and diforders of mankind, 
than to explain the fundamental truths and duties of 
religion judidoufly. to be able to defcribe the corrupti- 
ons of the age, they need only hare fome knowledge of 
men, and things ; and proper words to paint them, but 
to fet the great duties of the gofpel in a juft light, re- 
quires an attentive meditation and ftudy of the holy 
fcriptures. there are but few preachers who have fuch a 
folid comprehenfive knowledge of religion as can enable 
them to explain it clearly to others, nay, there are 
fome who make pretty difcouries ; and yet could not 
catechife the people, and far lefs make a good homily. 

A. Very true ; it is here that our preachers are mod 
defective, mod of their fine fermons contain only phi- 
lofophical reafonings. fometimes they prepofterouily 
quote fcripture only for the fake of decency or orna- 
ment : and it is not then regarded as^ the word of God; 
but as the invention of men. 

G. You will grant, I hope, that the labours of fad& 
men tend to make void (he crofs of Chrift. 

A. I give them up ; and contend only for the elo- 
quence of fcripture which evangelical preachers ou^t 
to imitate, fo that we are agreed on this point : provid- 
ed you will not excufe fome zealous pr€acberS| who 
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under pretence of apoftolical fimpliclty, do not efi*edhi« 
ally ftudy either the doArine of fcripture, or the power- 
fill manner of pexfaafion that we are taaght there, they 
imagine that they need only bawl, and fpeak often of 
hell and the deyil. now without doubt a preacher ought 
to afied people by ftrong, and fometimes even by ter- 
rible images : but it is from the fcripture that he fhould 
learn to make powerful impreffions. there he may clear- 
ly difcover the way to make fermons plain and popu- 
lar» without lofing the force and dignity they ought al- 
ways to have, for want of this knowledge a preacher 
oftentimes doth but ftun and frighten people : fo that 
they remember but few clear notions : and even the 
impreffions of terror they received, are not lafHng. thi$ 
miftaken fimplicity that fome afiedi, is too often a cloak 
for ignorance : and at beft it is fuch an unedifying 
manner of addrefi, as cannot be acceptable either to 
God, or men. nothing can excufe fuch homely preach- 
ers, but the fincerity of their intentions, they ought to 
have ftudyed and meditated much upon the word of 
God, before they undertook to preach, a prieft who 
underftands the fcripture fully, and has the gift of 
(peaking, fupported by the authority of his fun^Stion, 
and of a good life, might make excellent difcourfes 
without great preparation, for one fpeaks eafily of fuch 
truths as make a dear and (Irong imprefEon on his 
mbd. now above all things, fuch a fubjedt as religiopi 
m\|ft furnifh exalted thoughts ; and excite the pobled 
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fcntiments : and this is the defign of eloqaence. but a 
preacher ought to fpeak to his audience as a father 
would talk to his children, with an afTedlionate ten* 
demefs : and not like a declaimer, pronoundng an ha- 
rangue with (Uffnefs, and an a^Te^ed delicacy, it were 
to be wifhed indeed that, generally fpeaking, none were 
allowed to feed the Chriftian flocks but their refpec* 
tive fhepherds, who ought beft to know their wants, 
in order to this, none (hould be chofen for paftors, but 
fuch as have the g^ft of preaching, the negledt of this 
occafions two eyils : one is, that dumb paftors, and 
fuch as fpeak without abilities are little edeemed. ano- 
ther evil is, that the function of voluntary preachers 
allures many vain, ambitious fpirits, that endeavour tQ 
diftinguifh themfelves this way. you know that tn for* 
mer ages the miniftry of the word was referved for the 
bifhopjs; efpedaily in the weftern church, you mud 
have heard of St. AufUn's cafe ; that contrary to the 
eftablifhed rule, he was obliged to preach while he was 
only a presbyter ; becaufe that Valerius, his bifhop and 
predecefFor, was a flranger who could not talk eafily : 
this was the beginning of that cuftom in the wefteni 
parts, in the eaft, priefls fooner began to preach ; as 
appears from St. Chryfoftom's fermons which he made 
at Antioch, when he was only a presbyter. 

C. I grant that generally fpeaking the office of 
preaching (hould be referved for the parochial- clergy, 
^is would be the way to reftore to the pulpit that 
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fimpllcity and dignity that ought to adorn it. for if paf- 
tors joined the knowledge of the fcriptures to their ex- 
perience in the minifterial fuH^Qn, and the condudt of 
fouls ; they would fpeak in fuch a way as is beft adapt- 
ed to the wants of their flocks, whereas thole preach- 
ers who give up themfelves chiefly to ftudy and fpecu- 
lation, are lefs able to obviate people's prejudices and 
miflakes : they do not fuit their difcourfes to vulgar 
capacities : and infill chiefly on fuch general points as 
do not inftrud nor afledk men : to fay nothing of the 
weight and influence that the fliepherd's own voice 
muft have among his flock, above a firanger's. thefe, 
methinks, are convindng reafons for preferring a, pa- 
yor's fermons before other people's, of what ufe are 
fo many young preachers, without experiefice, without 
knowledge, and without piety ? it were better to have 
fewer fermons, and more judicious ones. , 

B. But there are many prielb who are not paftors, 
and who preach with great fuccefs. how many perfons 
are there of the religious orders, who fill the pulpit to 
advahta^ I 

G. I own there are many : and fuch men ought to 
be made paftors pf pariflies ; and even be conftrained to 
undertake the care of fouls, were not Anchorets of old 
forced fro;n their beloved folitude, and raifed to- pub- 
lic ftations ? that the light of their piety might fhine in 
the church and edify the faithful ? 

A. But it does not belong to us to regulate the dif- 
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cipline of the church, every age has its proper cuftoms, 
as the circumftances of things require, let us fhew a 
regard to whatever the church tolerates : and without 
indulging a cenibrious humour, let us finifh our charac- 
ter of a worthy preacher. 

C. What you have faid already gives me, I think, 
an exadb idea of it. 

A. Let us hear then what you reckon neceflary to 
make a compleat preacher. 

/rn. I think that he ou^t to have ftudied folidly, 
during his younger days, whatever is moft ufeful in 
the poetry and eloquence of the f antients. 

A. That is not neceiFary. it is true when one has 
finifhed fuch ftudies fuccefsfully, they may be of ufe to 
him, even towards a right underftanding of the fcrip- 
tures : as St. Paul has (hewn in a treatiie he compofed 
on this very fubjed. but after aU, this fort of fiudy is 
rather ufeful than neceflary. in the firfl ages of the 
church, the clergy found a want of this kind of learn- 
ing, thofe indeed who had applyed themfelves to it, in 
their youth, turned it to the iervice of religion, when 



f The Greek and Roman 
authors have ajpirit in tbentt a 
force both of thought and ex- 
frejfton, that latter ages have 
not been able to imitate: Bu- 
chanan only excepted; in whom, 
morefarti€»krlj in hisfftlms. 



there is a beauty^ ond life, an 
exaBnefs as well as a liberty, 
that cannot be imitated, and 
fcarce enough commended, Dif- 
courfe of the paftoral care. 
ch^ viii. 
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they became paftors : but fudi as had negledted thefe 
ftudies before, were not permitted to follow them; 
when they had once engaged themfelfcs in the ftudy of 
the facred writings ; which were then reckoned to be 
fufE'dent. hence came that paiTage in the f apoftolical 
con(Utution8> which exhorts ChriAians not to read the 
heathen authors. * if you want hiAory (fays that book,) 
' or laws, or moral precepts, or eloquence, or poetry, 
* you will find them all in the fcriptures/ in effect we 
haye already feen that it is needlels to feek elfewhere, 
for any thing that is necelTary to fonn our taAe and 
'judgment of true eloqdence. St; Anftin fays that the 
fmaller Aock we have of other leambg, we ought (b 
much the more to enrich ourfelves out of that facred 
treafure : and that feeing our notions are too fcanty to 
expreis divine things in a proper way, we have need to 
exalt and improve our knowledge, by the authority of 
fcripture ; and our language, by the dignity of its ex- 
preffions. but I afk your pardon for interrupting you. 
go on, 'Sir, if you pleafe, 

C. Well then; let us be content with the fuffiden- 
cy of fcripture. but fhall we not add the fathers ? 

A, Without doubt : they are the channels of tradi- 
tion, it is by their writings that we learn the manner in 
which the church interpreted the fcripture in all ages. 

C. But are preachers obliged to explain every paf- 
fage of fcripture according to the interpretations that 

t B. I. c. tf. ' • 
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the fathers have given u0. we find that ODe fathef gtvai 
St fpiritual or myftical fe&fe ; and aoother |^?es a lite* 
ral one. now which muft we chafe i for there Would be 
no end of mentioning them all. 
/ A. When I affirm that we oi^t to ioterpKet the 
fcripture according^ to the dodbrine of the fathers ; I 
mean, their conftant and uniform dodbrine. they frer 
quently gave pious interpretations that differed very 
much from the literal fenfe ; and were not founded on 
the prophedcal allufions, and the myfterious dbdrines 
of religion, now feeing thefe interpretations are arbi- 
trary, we are not obliged to follow them ; * feeing ^cj 
* did not follow one another.' but in thofe places wheie 
they explain the fentiments of the church concerning 
points of faith or praSice; it is not allowable to ex- 
plain the fcripture in a fenfe contrary to the dodrine 
of the fathers, this is the authority that we ought to 
Scribe to them. 

C. This feems dear enough. I would therefore 
have a clergyman (before he begin to preach)- be tho- 
•Yowly acquainted with the dodrine of the fathers, that 
he may fbUow it. I would even have him ftudy the 
•prindpks they laid down for their condudl ; their rules 
of moderation; and their method of inftrudion* 

A. Right : they are our tnafters. they had an exal- 
ted genttts : they had great and pious fouls, full rfhe- 
-roical fentiments. they had a fingular knowledge of the 
tempers and manners of men : and agquired a great 
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repute ; and a very eafy way of preachiog. we erea 
find that many of them were vdry polite, and knew 
whatever is decent, either in wridng or fpeakbg in 
public ; and what is handfome both in familiar con- 
verfation, and in difcharging the common duties of life, 
doubtlefs all this mufl have conduced to render them 
eloquent ; and fit to gain upon people's minds, accor- 
dingly we find in their writings a politenefi not only 
of language, but of ientiments and manners ; which 
is not to be feen in the writers of the fidlowing ages* 
this juft tafte and difceoiment, (which agrees perfedUy 
well with fimplidty, and rendered their perfons accep- 
table, and their behaviour engaging) was highly fervice- 
able to religion, and in this point we can fcaroe imitate 
them enough, fo that after the fcnptures, the know- 
ledge of the fathers will help a preacher to compofe 
good fermons. 

G. When oiie has laid fuch a folid foundation, and 
edifyed the church by his exemplary virtues ; he would 
then be fit to explain the gofpel with great authority, 
and good effedt for, by fiuniliar inftrudiions, and ufe- 
ful conferences, (to uriiich we fuppofe him to have been 
accuftomed betimes,) he muft have attained a fuffideot 
freedom and eafinefs of fpeakbg. now if fuch paflofs 
applyed themfelves to all the. particular duties of their 
fondtion, as admimftring the facraments; diredling 
I»ou5 fouls ; and comforting affiided, or dying perfons ; 
it is certain they could not have much time to make 
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elaborate fennoos> and learn Aiem word for word; 
f ' the mouth behoved to fpeak from the abandaDce 
' of the heart ;' and communicate to the people the 
fulnefs of gofpel-knowledge, and the afiedting fenti- 
ments of the preacher, as for what you faid yefterday, 
about getting fermons by-heart ; I had the curiofity to 
feek out a paflage in St. Auftin that I had read before : 
it is to this purpofe. * he thinks that a preacher ought 

* to fpeak in a more plain and fenfible manner than o- 
' ther people : for, feeing cuftom and decency will not 

* permit his hearers to ask him any qu'eftions ; he (hould 

* be afraid of not adapting his difcourfe to their capa* 

* city, wherefore (fays he) they who get their fermoos 
' by hearty word for word, and fo cannot repeat and 
f explain a truth till they fee that thdr hearers under- 
' iland it, mufl lofe one great end and benefit of preach- 

* ing.' you fee by this, Sir, that St. Auftin only prepar- 
ed his fubjed, without burdening his memory with all 
the words of his fermons, tho' the precepts of true e- 
loquence fhould require more ; yet the rules of the 
gofpel-minifiry wi^ not permit us to go farther, as for 
my own part, I have been long of your opinion coa- 
cerning this matter ; becaufe of the many prelEng ne- 
cefEties in the Chriftian church, that require a pafior's 
continual application, while a-prieft, who ought to 
be j: * a man of God, thorowly furnifhed unto all 

* good works,' fhould be diligent in rooting out igao- 

t Bfattli. xii. 34* f %* Tim. iii. iy« 
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ranee and ofTences from the field of die church ,* I think 
it unworthy of him to wafte his time in his clofet, in 
finoothing of periods ; giving delicate touches to his 
defcripdons ; and inventing quaint divifions. when one 
falls into the method and emplo3rment of thefe pretty 
preachers, he can have no time to do any thing elfe; 
he applys himfelf to no other bufineis, or ufeful kind 
of ftudy : nay to refrefh himfelf, he is oftentimes for- 
ced to preach the fame fermons over and over again, 
but what kind of eloquence can a preacher pretend to^ 
when his hearers know before-hand all the exprefEons, 
^d pathedc figures he will ufe. this is a likely way m- 
deed to furprize, and aftoniih ; to foften, and move 
and perfuade them, this muft be a (Irange manner of 
concealing one's art; and of letting nature fpeak. to 
tell you freely. Sir, this gives me great offence, what ! 
(hall a diQ^enfer of the divine myfteries be an idle de- 
daimer, jealous of his reputation, and fond off vain 



f Sedhisomatus (repetam 
eium) virilis, fortis et fan£his 
fit— -non debet quifquam ubi 
maxima rerum momenta ver- 
lantur, de verbis efle ibUid- 
tuS'—prhna. virtus eft vitio 



nafve eft quam decet. non 
quia comi expolirique non de- 
beat; sam et haec otuatus 
pars eft:' fed quia vitium eft, 
ubique quod nimium eft. ita- 
que vult efte autoritatem et 



carere. igitur ante omnia, ne ; pondus in verbis : fententias 
Iperemus ornatam orationem ; vel graves, vei aptas opinioni^ 
fore, quae probabilis non erit. , bus hominum ac moribus-. 



frobabile autem, Cicero id ge- 
nus didt, quod n<ni plu«, au« 



Quintil, /t^, viii. (. }, 
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pomp ? (half he not dare to (peak of God to his people, 
withoat ha^og raoged all his words, and learned his 
leflbn by heart Uke a (chool-boy ? 

A. I am very much pleafed widi your zeaL what 
yon fay is true, but we muft not however inveigh a- 
gainft this abufe with too mudi violence : for, we ought 
to fhew a regard to perfons of worth and piety, who, 
out of deference to cuftom, or being pnepofleft by ex* 
ample, have with a good defign fallen into the method' 
that you jufUy cenfure. but I am afhamed to interrupt 
you fb often, go on, I beieech you. 

C. I would have a preacher explain the whole plan 
of reli^on ; and unfold every part of it, in the mod in- 
telligible i:>iinner ; by ihewing the primidve inftitudon 
of things ; anc' pointing out the fequel and tradition of 
them : that by dewing the ori^n and eftablifhment of 
religioA, he might deftroy the objefHons of unbelie- 
vers, without offering to attack them openly ; left he 
fhould thereby lay a (lumbling-block in the way of illi- 
terate well-meaning Chriftians. 

A. That is very right, the beft way of provmg the 
truth of religion, is to explain it jufUy : for it carries 
its own evidence along with it, when we reprefent it in 
its native purity, all other proofs diat are not drawn 
from the very foundauon of religion itfelf, and the 
manner of its propagation, are but foreign to it. thus» 
for inftance, the beft proof of the creation of the world, 
of the deluge, and the iouracles of MoTes, may be drawn 
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from tbe nature of thofe miracles ; and the artleis im-' 
partial maimer in which the Mofaic hiftory is written* 
a wife nnprejodiced perfon needs only to read h, to be 
fiilly convinced of its tnidir 

G. I would likewife ha?e a preacher affiduoufly ex- 
plain to the pec^Ie m a comoeded^ train not only all 
the particular precepts and myfteries of the goTpel ; but 
Kkewiie the origin and inftitution of the facraments; 
the tradkionS) the difeipline, the liturgy^ and ceremo- 
aies of the church, by thefe inftru^tions he would guard 
die faitUul againft the obje^ons of heretics; and e- 
nakic them to give an account of their faith.: and even^ 
to aflefk fuck heretics as are not obfUnate : he would 
flrengthen people's faith, ^ve ^em an exalted notion 
of religion ; and inake them receive fbroe edification 
aaci benefit from what they fee in the church, whereat 
with the fbperfidd infiru^on that is generdly given 
ihem at prefent, they comprehend litde or nothing of 
VfhsLt they fee ; and have but a very confufed idea of 
what they hear from tbe preacher, it is chiefly for the 
fake of this connedledfchcme of inftru£tion that I would 
have fixed perfonSy fuch as paftors, to preach in every 
pariih. I have often obferved that there » no art, nor 
fidence, that is not taught coherendy by principles and 
method, in a conne^ed train of initrudtions. reli^^ is 
the only thing that is not taught thus t6 Chriftians. in 
tiieir duldhood they have a litde, dry cateditfm put 
iato tbdr hands^ which they learn by-rote> vnthout un- 
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derftanding the fenfe of it. and after that, they hare 
00 other inftrudlion but what they can gather from fer- 
inODS upon unconnedted general fubjedte; I would there- 
fore, (as you faid) have preachers teach people the firft 
principles of their religion; and by a due method, lead 
them on to the higheft myfteries of it. 

A. That was the antient way. they began with ca- 
tediizing : after which, paftors taught their people the 
leveral dodrines of the gofpel, in a conneded train of 
bomilies. this inftrudted Chriftians fully in the word of 
God: you know St. Auftin'sbook, of * catechizing the 
* ignorant;' and St. Clement's tni6l» which he cpmpo- 
fed to fhew the Heathen whom he converted what 
were the dodrines and mtoners of the Chriftian philo- 
fophy. in thofe days the greateft men were employed 
in thefe catechetical inftrudions ; and accordingly they 
produced fuch wonderful efieds, as feem quite incre- 
dible to us. 

C. In fine, I would have every preacher make fuch 
fermons as fhould not be too troubleibme to him ; that 
fo he might be able to preach often, they ought there- 
fore to be ihort ; that without fatiguing himfelf or 
wearying the people he might preach every Sunday^ 
after the gofpel. as £ir as we can judge> thofe aged 
biihops who lived in former times and had conftant 
labours to employ them, did ilot make fuch a iUr at 
our modem preachers do in talking to the people in 
the midft of divine fenice; which the biihops them* 
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fclves read J folemnly every Lord's day. a preacher 
Dow-a-days gets little credit unlefs he comes out of 
the pulpit fweating and breathlefs ; and unable to do 
any thing the ;*eft of the day. the bifhop's upper veft- 
ment (which was not then opened at the (hoalders as it 
is now, but hung, equally down on^ all fides,) probably 
hindered him from moving his arms, as fome preach- 
ers do. fo that as their fermons were fhort, fo their 
a£Hon muft have been grave and moderate, now. Sir, 
is not all this agreeable to your principles ? is not this 
the idea you gave us of good preaching ? 

A. It is not mine: it is the current notiofi of all an- 



I A clergyman mufi bring 
bis mind to an inward and 
feeling finfe of thofe things that 
are prayed for in our offices : 
this "will mate him pronounce 
them with an equal meafure of 
gravity andaffeBion; and with 
a due fiownefs^ andemphafis, J 
do not love the theatrical way 
of the church of Rome, in 
-which it is a great ftudy, and a 
long praSice, to learn in every 
one of their offices, how they 
ought ^ to compofe their looks, 
gefiure and voice: yet a light 
tvandering of the eyes, and a 
bafty running through the pray- 
ers, are things highly unbecom" 



^ing: they very much lejfen the 
majejiy of our worjhip; and 
give fiur enemies advantage to 
call it dead and formal; when 
they fee plainly that he who of- 
ficiates, is dead and formal in 
it. a deep fenfe of the things 
prayed for, a true recolle^ion 
and attention offpirit, and a 
holy earneftnefs of foul, will 
give a compofure to the looks, 
and a weight to the pronunci- 
ation, that will he tempered be- 
tween affeBation on the one 
hand, and levity on the other. 
Difcourfe of the padoral 



care, ch* viii. 
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tiquity. the farther I inquire into this matter* the more 
I am conyinced that the aotieot form of fermons was 
the moft perfedl. the primitive pafiors were great ipea : 
they were not only very holy, but they had a compleat 
clear knowledge of religion, and of the beft way to per- 
fuade men of its truth : and they took care to regulate 
all the circumftances of it. there is a great deal of wif* 
dom, hidden under this air of iimpUcity': and we ought 
not to believe that a better method could have been af- 
terwards found out. you have, fet this whole matter in 
the beft light, and have left me nothing to add: in^ 
deed you have explained my thoughts better than I 
fhould have done myfelf. 

B. You magnify the eloquence, and the fermons of 
the fathers mightily. 

A. I do not think that I commend them too much. 

B. I am furprifed to fee, that after you have been 
fo fevere againil thofe orators who mix turns of wit 
with their difcourfes, you ihould befo indulgent to the 
fathers, whofe wiitings are full of jingling antithefes, 
and quibbles, intirely contrary to all your rules. I 
wifh you would be cohfiftent with yourfslf. pray. Sir, 
unfold all this to us. particularly, what do you think 
of TertuUian? 

A. There are many excellent things in him. the 
loftinefs of his fentiments is ofttimes admirable, befides 
he fhould be read for the fake of fome principles con- 
cerning tradition^ fome faiftorical fa^s; and the difci« 
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Inline of* his time, but as for his fiile, i'do not pretend 
tb juftify it. he has many falfe and obfcure notions ; 
many harfh and perplexed metaphors : and the ge- 
lierality of readers are moft fond of his faults, he 
hasf fpoiled many preachers, for, the deCre of faying 



f One of the great eft' and 
moft remarkable proofs of the 
ftrong influence that fome ima- 
ginations have over others^ is 
the power that fome others 
have to perfaade^ -without any 
proof for example^ the turn of 
-words that v/e find in Tertul- 
lian, Seoeca, Montaigne, and 
fime other authors^ has fo many 
charms, and fo much luftre, 
that they dazle mpfl readers — 
their words, however inftgnifi- 
cantf have more force than the 
reafons of other people — Ipro- 
teft I have a great value for 
fome of Tertullian's works; 
and chiefly for his apology a- 
gainfl the Gentiles ; his hook of 
prefcriptions againft heretics ; 
and for fome paffages o/Scncca j 
tho^ I have very little efteemfor 
Modtaigne. Tertullian was in- 
deed a man of great learning: 
hut he bad more memory, than 
judgment — the regard he flfew- 
td to tht vifms of Montaiius^ 

L 



andhisprophctejfes, is an unque-i. 
^ ftionahle proof of his weak judg- 
ment, the diforder of his ima^ 
gination fenfihly appears in the 
beat, the tranfportSt and enthu-^ 
ftaftic flights he falls into, upon 

trifling fubjeBs what could 

be infer from his pompous de- 
fcriptions of the changes that 
happen in the world? or how 
could they juftify his laying a* 
fide his ufiial drefs, to wear the 
pbilofphical cloak? the mopri 
has different phafes : the yeaf 
has fever al feafons : the fields 
change their appearance in 
fummer and winter : whole ' 
provinces are drowned by inun^ 
dations, or fwallowed up by 
earthquakes — in fine, all nature 
isfuhjeB to changes : therefore 
be had reafon to wear the cloak 
rather than the common robe ! 
— nothing can excufe the filly 
arguments and wild fancies of 
this author^ who, in feveral 0- 
tbefs of bis works , as well as 
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foinethlog that is fingular leads them to (ludy his 
works : and his uncommon pompous Aile dazles them, 
we muft therefore beware of imitating his thoughts or 
exprelHons; and only pick out his noble ientiments» 
and the knowledge of antiquity. 

B. What fay you of St. Cyprian ? is not his ftile 
too fwelling ? 

A. I think it is : and it could fcarce be otherwife in 
his age and country, but tho' his language has a tang 
of the African roughnefs, and the bombaft that pre- 
vailed in his days; yet there is great force and elo- 
quence in it. every where we fee a great (bul who ex- 
prefTeth his fentiments in a very noble moving manner* 
in fome places of his works we find j: affeded orna- 
ments : efpecially in his epiftle to Donatus ; which St» 



in that de Paillo, fays every 
thing that comes into bis bead, 
if it he a far-f etched conceit, 
or a hold exprejpon ; by which 
he hoped to Jhew thi vigour, 
(■we muft rather call it, the 
diforderj of his imagination. 

Malebranche's recherche de 
la verite. Liv. \\.p, 3. c. 3. 

\ Locus enim cum die 
coDvenit; et mulcendis fenfi- 
bus, ac fovendis, ad lenes au* 
ras blandientis autumni hor- 
torum facies amoena confen-" 
tit. hie jucundujn iermonibus 



1 diem ducere, et {hidentibus fa- 
• bulis in divina praecepta con- 
: fcientiam pectoris erudire. ac 
i ne colloquium noftrum arbiter 
I profanus impediat, aut clamor 
ihtemperans familiae (bepen> 
tis obtundat, petamus banc ie- 
dem. dant fecefliim vicina ic- 
creta, ubi dum erratid palmi- 
tum lapfus nexibiis pendulis 
per arundines bajulas repunt» 
viteam porticum frondea tefta 
fecerunt: bene hie (hidia in 
aures damus ; et dum in arbo- 
tts, et in vites quas videmur. 
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Auflin qaotes however as a letter full of eloquence; he 
fays that God permitted thofe ftrokes of vain oratory 
to fall from St. Cyprian's pen, to fhew pofterity how 
much the fpirit of Chriilian fimplicity had, in his fol- 
lowing works, retrenched the fuperfluous ornaments of 
his flile ; and reduced it within the bounds of a grave 
and modeft eloquence, this (fays St. Auftin) is the di- 
ftinguifhirig character of all the letters that St. Cyprian 
wrote afterwards; which we may fafely admire and 
iniitate, as being written according to the fevereft rules 
df religion ; tho' we cannot hope to come up to them 
without a great application, in fine, tho' his letter to 
Donatus (even in St, Auftin's opinion) be too elabo- 
rately adorned ; it deferves however to be called elo- 
quent, for, notwithftanding its many rhetorical embel- 
lifiimentSy we cannot but perceive that a great part of 
the epiftle is very ferious, and lively ; and moft proper 
to give Donatus a noble idea of Chriflianity. in thofe 
parages where he is very earneft, he negleds all turns 
of wit, and falls into a fublime and vehement flrain. 

B. But what do you think of St. Auflin ^ is he not 
the mofl if jingling quibbler that ever wrote ? will you 
defend him ? 



oble^bnte profpe^hi, oculos 
amoenamus, animum flmul et 
auditus inflruit, ct paTcit ob- 
tutus. 

Cypr, ad Donat, eftfi. II. 



\ Mill nundos meos om- 
n^ et ienfus ,int;eriorcs» ut 
quaererem te, et oon inveni, 
quia male quaerebam. video 
enim, lux mea, Deus qui illu- 

3 
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A\ No : I cannot vindicate him in that, it ij^s the 
rel^ng fault of his time ; to which his quick lively 
fancy naturally inclined him. this fhews that he was 
not a perfedl orator, but notwithftanding this defed:« 
he had a great talent for perfuaGon. he reafoned gene*' 
rally with great force : and he is full of noble notions, 
he knew the heatt of man intirely well, and was fo po- 
lite, that he carefully obferved the firidleft decency in 
all his difcourfes. in ihort, he exprefTed himfelf almoft 
always in a pathetic, gentle, iniinuating manner, novf 
ought not the fault we obferve in fo great a man to be 
forgiven ? 



minafti me, quia male te per 
illos quaerebam quia tu es in- 
tus, et tamen ipH, ubi intra- 
veris, nefdverunt — et tamen 
cum Deum meum quaero, 
quaero nihiiominus quandam 
lucem, quam non capit ocu- 
lus; quandam vocem fuper 
omnem vocem, quam non ca* 
pit aurjs; quendsun odorem 
fiipcr omnem odorem, quern 
non capit naris ; quendam dul- 
corem fuper omnem dulco-« 
rem, quem non capit guftus; 
quendam amplexum fuper om- 
nem amplexum, quem non ca- 



pit: odor ifte redolet, uM fla- 
tus non ^ar^t: iaporifte fa- 
pit ubi non ed edacitas ; am- 
plexus ifte tangitur, ubi non 
divellitor. Aug. Selil. §.31. 
O dies praedara et puichra, 
nefdens vefperum, non ha- 
bens occafum — ubi non erit 
hoftis impugnans, neque uUa 
illecebra, fed iumma et certa 
fecuiitas, fecura tranquilfitas, 
et tranquilla jocunditas, jo- 
cunda felidtas, foelix aetemi- 
tas, aetema beatitudo, et beata 
Trinitas, et Trinitatis unita^, 
et unitatis Ddtas, et Ddtatis 
beata viflo, quae eft gaudium 



pit taftus . ifta lux quidem ful- 

get ubi locus non capit : ifta | Domini Do tui. — 

vox fonat, ubi fpiritus non n- ' Aug. Selil, $.3;. 
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C. 1 muft 9WD there is one thing in him that I ne- 
ver obferved in any other writer : 1 mean, that he has 
a moving way, even when he quibbles, none of his 
works are more full of jingling turns, than his confef- 
fions, and foliloquys: and yet we mud: own they 
are f tender, and apt to affedl the reader. 

A* It is becaufe he checks the turns of his fancy 
as much as he can^ by the ingenuous (implicity of his 
pious affe^ing fentiments. all his works plainly fhew 
his love of God. he was not enly confdous of it ; but 
knew well how to exprefs to others the flrong fenfe he 
had of it. now this tender affecting way, is a part of 
eloquence, but we fee befides that St. Auftin knew ex- 
actly all, the eflential rules ^f it. he tells us j: that a 
perfuafive difcourfe mufl: be fimple and natural : that 
art muft not appear in it : and that if it be too fine and 
elaborate, it puts the hearers upon their guard, to this 
purpofe he applies thefe words, which you cannot but 



f Quemadmodum defide- 
rat cervus ad fontes aquarum, 
xta defiderat amma mea ad te, 
Bens, fidvit anuna mea ad te 
Dram, fontem vivum: quan- 
do veniam et apparebo ante f a- 
ciem tuam ? O fons vitae, ve- 
na aquarum viventium; quan- 
do veniam ad aquas dulcedinis 
toae de terra deferta, xnvia et 

t De doa. Chr. 1. IJ; 

L 



xnaquofa ; nt videam virtutem 
tuam, et gloriam tuam, ctfa- 
tUm ex aquis mifericordiae 
tuae fitim meam ? fitio^ Domi- 
ne, fons vitae es, fatia me. 
fitio, Domine, iitio te Deum 
vivum: O quando veniam et 
apparebo, Domine, ante fa- 
ciem tnam? 

Aug. SoltU caf, XXXV. 
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remember, ' qui fophiftice loquitur odibilis eft.' he 
talks like wife very judicioufly of the mixing different 
kinds ^f {tile in a difcourfe ; of ranging the fereral parts 
of it in fuch a manner as to make it increafe gradually 
in ftrength and evidence : of the neceiEty of being plain 
and familiar, even as to the tones of the voice, and our 
a(Sion in particular pafTages ; tho' every thing we fay 
fhould (till have a dignity when we preach religion, in 
fine, he likewife fhews the way to awaken and move 
people, thefe are St. Audin's notions of eloquence, but 
if you would fee with how much art he adually in- 
fluenced people's minds, and with what addrefs he mov- 
ed their pafHons, according to the true defign of elo- 
quence ; you muft read the account he gives of a dif- 
courfe he made to the people of Caefarea, in Maurita- 
nia, in order to abolifh a barbarous practice, it feems 
there prevailed among them an antient cuflom, which 
they had carried to a monfirous pitch of cruelty, his 
buflnefs therefore was to draw off* the people from a 
fpedacle that delighted them extremely, judge now 
what a difficult enterprize this was. however , he telU 
U3 that after he had talked to them for fome time, 
they fpake aloud and applauded him. but he conclud- 
ed that his difcourfe had not perfuaded them, feeing 
they amufed themfelves in commending him. he thought 
he had done nothing while be only raiied delight and 
admiration in his hearers : nor did he begin to hope for 
any good Q&&, from his difcourfe, till he faw them 
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weep, * in effed (fays he) the people were at length 
' preyailed on to give up this delightfal fpedbacle : nor 
* has it been renewed thefe eight years.' is not St. Au- 
flin then a true orator ? liave we any preachers that 
are able to talk fo powerfully now ? as for St. Jerom» 
he has (bme faults in his fiile : but his expreffions are 
manly, and great, he is not regular ; but he is far more 
eloquent than mod of thofe who value themfelves up- 
on their oratory, we fhould judge like mere gramma* 
nans if we examined only the ftile and language of the 
fathers, you knOw there is a great difierence between 
eloquence, and what we call elegance, or purity, of 

ftile St. Ambrofe likewife fell into the fafhionable 

def^ds of his time ; and gives his difcourfe fuch orna- 
ments as were then in vogue, perhaps thefe great men 
(who had higher views than the common rules of rhe- 
toric,) conformed themfelves to the prevailing tafte of 
the age they lived in, that they might the better in(i- 
nuate the truths of religion upon people's minds, by 
engaging them to hear the word of God with pleaiure. 
but not¥rithftanding the puns and quibbles that St. 
Ambrofe fometimes ufes, we fee that he wrote to The- 
odofius with an inimitable force and perfuafion. how 
much tendemefi does he exprefs when he fpeaks of the 
death of his brother Sat3mis ? m the Roman breviary 
we have a difcourfe of his, concerning John the Bap- 
tift's head, which, he fays, Herod refpeded and dread- 
ed, evea after his death, if you ohferre that difcourfe, 
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you w31 find the end of it very fuUime. St. I^'s (Itle 
is fwelling, but truly oohle. Pope Gregory Hved ftill 
ID a worfe age : and yet he wrote feveral thugs with 
mudi ftreogth and dignity, we ought to diftinguifh 
thofe failings into which the d^eneracy of arts and 
kamiog led thefe great men, in comnaon with other 
writers of their fereral ages : and at the fame time ob- 
ierve what their genius and fentiments furoiflied them 
with, to perfuftde their hearers. 

C. But do you think then that the tafie of elo-. 
qoenoe Was quite loft in thofe ages that were fo happy 
for reli^oa ? 

A. Yes : within a little time after the reign of Au- 
guftus, eloquence* and the Latin tongue begim to de- 
dine apace, the fathers did not live till after this cor- 
ruption : fo that we muft not look on them as compleat 
models, we muft even acknowledge that moft of the 
iermoos they have left us are compofed witlkkfs skill 
and force, than their other works, when I ihewed you 
from the teftimony of the fathers that the fcriptdre is 
ek>q]ient ; (which you feemed to believe upon their cre- 
dit ;) i knew very well that the oratory of thefe wit- 
nefles, is much inferior to that of the facred writings 
themfelves. but there are fome perfons of fuch a depra- 
ved tafte, that they cannot relifh the beauties of Ifaiah ; 
and yet they will admire Chryfologus ; in whom (not- 
withftanding his fine name,) there is little to be found 
befidea abundance of evang^ical piety couched under 
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&ambede& quibbles* and low wktidrms. in the eaff, 
the jufl way of ipeaking aixl wrking, was -better pre- 
{erved : and the Greek tongue continued for fome time^ 
almoft in its antient purity. St. Chryfoftom (pake it 
very well, his fiile» you know* is copious; but he did 
sot iludy falfe ornaments, all his difcourie tends to 
perfiiafion : he placed every thing with judgment ; and 
was well acquainted with the j: holy fcripture, and tho 
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manners of men. he entered into their hearts ; and ren- 
dered things familiarly fenfible to them, he had fub- 
Ume and folid notions ; and is fometimes very affeding. 
upon the whole> we muft own he is a great orator. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen is more f condfe, and more poeti- 
cal ; but not quite (b perfuafive. and yet he has feveral 
moving paffages; particularly, in his funeral oration 
upon his brother St. Bafil ; and in his laft difcoarfe at 
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taking leave of Conftandnople. St. Bafil is grave, {eor 
tentiouSy and rigid^ even in his Aile. he had meditated 
profoundly on all the truths of the gofpel : he knew 
exafUy all the diforders and weaknefTes of human, na- 
ture ; and he had a great fagacity in the condudl of 
Ibuls. there is nothing more eloquent than his epiftle to 
a virgin that had fallen : in my opinion it is a mafter- 
plece. but now if a preacher fhould not have formed 
his tafte in thefe matters before he ftudies the fathers^^ 
he will be in danger of copjring the mofl: unaccurate 
parts of their works; and may perhaps imitate their 
chief defedb in the fermons he compofes. 

C. But how long continued this falfe eloquence 
which fucceeded the true kind ? 

A. Till now. 

G. What do you mean ? till now ? 

A. YeSj 'till now: for we have not yet corre^ed 
our tafte of eloquence,, fo much as we imagine, yoa 
will foon perceive the reafon of it. the barbarous na- 
tions that over-ran the Roman empire, did fpread ig- 
norance and a bad tafte every where, now we defcend- 
ed from theml and tho' learning, began to revive in the 
fifteenth century; it recovered then but flowly. it was 
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vnHih great difficulty that we were brought bjr degrees 
lib have any rdifh of a right manner : and even nottr, 
liow many are there who have no notion of it ? howe- 
ver we ought to fhew a due refpedb not only to the Fa- 
dierSy but to other pious authors, who wrote during 
tfib long internal of ignorance, from them we leatrn the 
tradirions of their time, and feveral other ufeful in- 
ftru6Hons. I am quite afhamed of giving my judgment 
lb fredy xm this point : but, gentlemeu, ye defired me. 
aiod I fhall be very ready to own my miftakes if any 
attt will undeceive me. but it is time to put an endW 
this converfation. 

G. We camot'part with you till you ^t'e us your 
opinion about the manner of chufing a text. 

A. You know very well that the ufe of texts arofe 
from the antient cuftom that preadierd obferved, in 
not delivering their own refledHons to the people'; but 
only explaining the words of the facred text, however 
by degrees they came to leave-oflfthis way of expound- 
ing the whole words of the gofpel thkt was appointed 
for the day; and difcourfed only upon one part of itj 
which they called the text of the fermon. now if a 
preacher does not make an exadt explication of the 
whole gofpel, or epiftle, he ought at leaft to chufe thofe 
words that are moft important; and bed fuited to the 
wants and capaoities of the people, he ought to^xplain 
them well : and to give a right notion of what is meant 
by a iiiigle word, it is oft-tifflcs neceCary to ejcpound 
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iliany Others iD> the context, but there (hould be no* 
thing refined or far-fetched in fuch inftru^ion», it muft 
look very ftrangeand aukward in a preacher to fet up 
for wit aqd delicacy of invention, when he ought to 
fpeak with the utmoft ierioufners and gravity ; out of 
regard to the authority of the Holy Spirit who& wordi 
he borrows. 

G. Lmuft oonfefs I always difltked a forced text* 
hare you not obferved that a preacher draws froid a 
tcxt| whatever fermoos be pleafes ? he infenfibly warps 
and bends -his fubje^to make the text fit the fermoa 
that he has occafion to preach, this is frequently don« 
ift the time of Lent. I cannot approve of it. 

Bi Before we conclude, I muft begof yoa to fatis* 
fy me as to one point that Aill puzzles me> and after 
that Wje will let you go. 

A. Gome then ; let us hear what it is. I have a 
great mind to fatisfy you if I can. for I heartily wifli 
you would employ your parts in making plain and per« 
fuafive fermons. 

B. You would have a preacher explain the holf 
fcriptures with conne^on> according to the obvious 
fe&fe of them. 

A. Yes ; that would be an excellent method. 

B» Whence then did it proceed that the fathers in- 
terpreted the fcxipture quite otherwife ? they ufually 
give a fpirituali and allegorical meaning to the facred 
tojcc. read St. Aaffioi St. Ambrofe, St. Jerom, Origen 



and Others of the fathers: they find myflerres erery 
where, and feldom regard the letter of fcripture. 

A. The Jews that lived in our Saviour's days a- 
bounded in thefe myfterious allegorical interpretations, 
it ieems that the Therapeutae who lived chiefly at Alex- 
xandria, (and whom Philo reckoned to be philofophical 
Jews, tho' £ufebius fuppoles they were primitive Chri* 
fiians,) were extremely addi^ed to thefe myftical in- 
terpretations, and indeed it was in the city of Alexan- 
dria that allegories began to appear with credit among 
Chriflians. Origen was the firft of the fathers who for- 
fook the literal feofe of fcripture. you know what dif- 
turbance he occafioned in the church, piety itfelf feem- 
ed to recommend thefe allegorical interpretations, and 
befides there is fomething in them very agreeable, in- 
genious, and edifying, moft of the fathers to gratify 
the humour of the people (and probably their own too) 
made great ufe of them, but they kept faithfully to the 
literal, and the prophetical fenfe (which in its kind is 
literal too) in all points where they had occafion to fhew 
the foundations of the Ghriftian dodlrine. when the 
people were fully inftrudted in every thing they, could 
learn from the letter of fcripture ; the fathers gave 
them thofe myftical interpretations to edify and. com* 
fort them, thefe explications were exadtly adapted to 
the relifh of the eaftem people, among whom they firft 
arofe : for, they are naturally fond of myfierious and 
allegorical language, they were the more delighted with 
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tKis variety of interpretations, becaufe of the frequent 
preachiogy and almofl: confiant reading of fcripture» 
\trhich was ufed in the church, but among us the people 
are far lefs inAru6ted : we muft do what is mod necef- 
fary ; and begin with the literal fenfe ; without defpi- 
&g the pious explications that the fathers gave, we 
mud take care of providing our daily bread ; before 
we feek after delicacies, in interpreting fcripture we can- 
not do better than to imitate the folidity of St. Ghry- 
foftom. moft of our modem preachers do not (ludy al* 
legorical meanings, becaufe they have fufficiently ex-^ 
plaii^ed the literal fenfe ; but they forfake it, becaufe 
they do not perdve its grandeuf ; ' and reckon it dry 
and barren ifi cottiparifon of their way of preaching, but 
we have all tiie truths and duties of reli^on in tfie letter 
of the fcripture^ delivered not only with authority, 
and a fingular beauty, but with an ine^diauftible varie* 
ty : fo that without having recouf fe to myftical inter- 
pf etations, a preacher may always have a great num- 
ber of new and noble things to fay. it is a deplorable 
thing to fee how much this facred tf^afure is neglect- 
ed evdi by tbofe who have it always in their hands*, if 
the clergy applyed themfelves to the antient way of 
ihaking homilies, we (hould then have two different 
forts of preachers, they who have no vivacity, or a 
poetical genius, would explain the fcriptures clearly^ 
Vfithout imitating its lively noble manner : and if they 
expounded the wordofGodjudicioufly, andfapport- 
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cd their dodtrine by an exemplary life, they woold be 
very good preachers, they would have what St. Am- 
broie requires, a chafte, fimple, clear (lile, full of weight 
and gravity ; without affe^ing elegance, or defpifing 
the fmoothneft and graces of language, the other (brt 
having a poetical turn of mind would explain the fcrip* 
ture in its own ftile and figures ; and by that means be^ 
come accomplifhed preachers, one fort woi^d inftru^ 
people with dearnefs, force, and dignity : and the other 
would add to this powerful inflrw^on, the fublimity,. 
the :|: enthufiafm, and vehemence of fcriptare : fo thai 



} In/piration may he juflty 
tolled (finne entbufiafin — -for 
itt/plratioH is a real feeling of 
the divine preTence; and en- 
thufiafm a falfe one. 
Chara^eridcs, vol. i. p. 53. 

This is what our author ad- 
vances, 'when in behalf of cik 
thufiafm he quotes its formal 
inemieSt andjbevfs that they are 
as' capable of it as its grtateft 
tonfeffors and martyrs, fo far 
is he from degrading endiufi. 
tfm^r difclaiming it in himfelf 
that he looks on this paiGon 
/imply confideredp as the moft 
natural: and its dt^t€t, the 
}nfte(l in the world, evenvktnc I 
itfelfbe takes to hetw other than 



a noble cnthu6»Gn juftly eR*- 
reSed and regulated by that high 
ftandard which hefuppofes in tbt 
nature of things — nor is tho^ 
row hoDcfiyr w his hypothefis^ 
any other than this zeal, orpaf 
fion, moving firongly upon tbf 
fpecies, or view of the decor* 
um» and fnbitme of aBions, 
others may purfue different 
forms, and fix their eye on dif- 
ferent fpecies,, {as all men do 
on one or other :) the real ho- 
ned man^ however plain or 
fimple he appears, has that 
higheft /pedes, [the hontRam, 

pulchnim, to kolkov, wff- 
TTOf^ honefty itfelfin view^ 
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It would (if I may fo fay)/l>e intire, and living in them, 
as much as it can be in men who are not miraculoufly 
iofpired from above. 

B. Oh« Sir : I had almoft forgot an important ar- 
ticle, have a moment's patience, I befeech you : a few 
words will fatisfy me. 

A. What now ? have you any body elfe tocenfure ? 

B. Yes : the panegyrifls. do you think that when 
they praife a faint^ they ought fo to give his charac- 
ter, as to reduce all his adlions, and all his virtues to 
one point ? 

A. That (hews the orator's idvenfion and refined 
Ibnfe. . 

' B. I underftand you. it feems yoo do not like that 
method. 

A. I think it wrong in moft cafes, hemuftputaforce 
upon things^ who reduces them all to a fingle point, 
there are many adiions of one's life that flow from di- 
rerfe principles^ and plainly (hew that he poflefTed ve- 
ty different qualities, the Way of referring all the fteps 
of a man's condudtto one caufe^ is but afcholafticfub* 



and tnflead ofoatwwdfimfs of 
fimmetrysi is ftruek with that 
of inward charaBer, the har- 
mony and numbers of the 
beartj and beauty of the affec- 
tions, vfhichform the manners^ 
and conMtf a truly fecial life 
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^pott the whole therefore, 
according to our author, enthu- 
fiafm is in itfelf a very natU" 
ral^ honed pa Jion, and has prO' 
perly nothing for its ohjeB hut 
what is good and honed. 
Char, vol. iii. Mifcel. ». ch. i« 
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tility, which (hews that the orator is far from know*- 
ijsg human nature, the true way to draw a juft cha* 
^rader^ is to paint the whole man, and to fet him^beforc 
the hearer's eyes, fpeaking and suEdmg^ in defcribing 
the courfe of his life, the preacher ihould chiefly point 
out thofe paOTages wherein either his natural temper, 
or his piety beft appeared, but there ihould always be 
fomething left to the hearer's own ot&rvation. the 
beft way of praifing holy perfons is to recount theb 
laudable actions, this gjives a body and force to a pa- 
negyric : this 18 what inftruds people ; and makes an 
impreiEon upon their minds, but it frequently hap- 
pens that they return home without knowing any thing 
of a perfbn's life, about whom they have heard an 
hour's difcourfe : or at leaft they have heard many 
remaiks upon a few feparate fads, related without 
any connection, on the contrary a preacher ought 
to paint a perfon to the life ; and ihew what he was 
10 eyevy period, in every condition, and in the rood re* 
markable jundures, of his life, this could not hinder 
one from forming a diaradter of him : nay it might be 
better collected from his adtions, and his words than 
from general thoughts, and imaginary defigns. 

B. You would chufe then to giYt the hiftory of a 
holy perfon's life, and not make a panegyric. 

A. No : you miftake me. I would notmake a fimple 
narration. I fhould think it enough to give a coherent 
view of eke chief fads in a coocife, liyely, dofe, pa« 
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thedc maooer. every thing (hould help to give a juft 
idea of die holy perfon I praifed ; and at the fame time 
to g^ve proper inftrudtion to the hearers, to this t 
would add fach moral refle^ons, as I fhould think' 
moft fatable. now do not you think that fuch a dif- 
courfe as this would have a noble and amiable fimpli- 
dty ? do not you believe that the lives of holy people 
would be better underflood this way, and an audience 
be more edifyed, than they generaUy are ? do you 
not think that according to the rules of eloquence we 
laid down, fuch a difcourfe would even be more elo- 
quent than thofe over-ftrained panegyrics that are 
commonly made ? 

B. I am of opinion that fuch fermons as you (peak 
of would be as inftru£tive, as affedHng, and as agreeable 
as any other. I am now fatisfied. Sir: it is time to re- 
leafe you. I hope the pains you have taken with me 
will not be loft : for I have refoived to part with all 
my modem colle^oi^s, and Italian wits ; and in a feri- 
ous n^anner to fiudy the whole conne^on and prin- 
ciples of religion ; by tracing thera back to their 
fource. 

G. Farewel, Sir : the beft acknowledgment I can 
make, is to afliire you that I will have a great regard to 
what you have faid. 

A. Genden^en, good night. I will leave you with 
diefe words of S|;. Jerom to Nepotian : ' when you 
* teach in the church, do not endeavour to draw ap- 
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' plaufe, bat rather fighs and groaps from the people ; 

* let their tears praife you. the difcourfes of a clergy- 

* man (hould be full of the holy fcripture. be not a 

* declaimer, but a true teacher of the myfteries of 
^ God. • 
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^ Mr. F O N T E N E L L E, 

• • • 

Secretary to the Frenqh Academy* 

/ 

Sir, 

I A M aihamed of hmog deferred fo long to anlWer 
your letter : but my ill (late of health, and a con- 
tinual hurry of affairs occafioned this delay, the choice 
that the f Academy has made of you for their perpe- 
tual fecretary^ is worthy of fuch a fociety ; and pro- 



t Of late in many parts of 
Europe, fime gentlemen met 
together/ fuhmtted to common 
la-wSt and formed tbemfelves 
into academies, hut it bos been 
for the moft part to a different 
purpoft [from the royal fide- 
ties .-] and moft of them only 
aimed at thefmoothing of their 
fiiU and the language of their 
country, ofthefe, thefirflarofe 
Iff Italy hut that -which ex- 
felled all the other, and kept it- 
felf longer untainted from the 
corruptions of Jj^eeh i»as the 



French Academy at farts, thif 
•was compqfed of the nohlefl au» 
thors of that nation j and had 
for its founder the great Car- 
dinal de Richelieu: vfho a- 
mongft all his carest whereby 
he eftahlijhed and enlarged that 
monarchy fi mttch, did often re- 
freft Inmfelf by direBing, and 
tating an account of their pro- 
grefs, and indeed in his own 
Hfe, he found fe great faccefi of 
this inftitution, that be faw the 
French tongue abundantly pn- 
rififed, and hegimnng to taka 
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inifes grcj^t advantage to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing. I own. Sir, that I am fomewhat perplexed with 
the requeft you make me in the name of a body to 
which 1 am ib much obliged, but feeing they defire it, 
I will freely give them my opinion, with a great dif- 
trud of myfelf, and a iincere deference for thoie who 
Touchfafe to confult me. 

§. I. The didlionary that die academy is forming 
well deferves to be finifhed. cyftom indeed which often 
changes living languages may at length alter what thif 
di^ionaiy ihall determine : 



place in the toefttrn -worlds oU 
nfpjf as much as the Greek did 
cf old, "when it ivas the Ian- 
guage of merchants, fildiers, 
€Ourtiers^ and travellers, hut I 
pall fay no more of this acade- 
my, that J may not deprive my, 
reader of the delight of peru-^' 
fing their own hijiory written 
by M. de Peliffon; ivbich isfi 
mafiulineiy,fi chaftly, andfo un- 
affeHedty done, that lean hard' 
fy forhtar envying the French 
motion this honour; that tvhiU 
the EngHJb Royal Society has 
fi much outgone their illuftri* 
mi$ academy in the greatnefs of 
ki tikJainkitig^ it finmld hi Jh 



far Jbort of them in the ahili" 
ties of its hiftorian. I have 
only this to alledge in my eX" 
cufi, that as they undertook thf 
advancement of the elegana of 
Jpeech, fo it became their hiftory 
to have fome refimblance to 
their enterfrize : whereas the 
intention of our*s being not the 
artifice of words, but a ban 
knowledge of things/ irjp fault 
may be efieemed the lefs, that 
J have written of philofipbers 
without any ornament of eh" 
quence, 

Bp. Sprat's Hift. of the 
rojalibcitty,/.39>40« 
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^edam fermonum ftet honos, et gratia virax. 
Multa renafcentur quae jam cecidere; cadentque 
Quae nuDC funt in honore vocabula, (I volet ufus ; 
Quern penes arbitrium eil, et jus, et norma loquendi, 

HoR. de Ar. Poet. v. 69.-— 

however it will be of feveral ufes. it vrill be (erviceable 
to foreigners who arje fond of the French language, and 
improve themfelves by reading the maity excellent 
books of feveral kinds that are publifhed in it. befideSs 
the mod polite among the French themfelves may fome- 
times have occafion to confult the didlionary, about fuch 
words as they doubt of. in fine, when our language 
becomes much altered, the dictionary will help to ex* 
plain thofe books that are written in the prefent age, 
and which will be admired by pofterity. are we not 
obliged now to explain the language of Villehardouin, 
and Joinville ? we would be extremely glad to have 
Greek, and Latin dictionaries made by the antients 
themfelves. it mud indeed be owned that the perfect- 
ing of dictionaries is a point in which the moderns have 
out- done the antients. in time, poflerity will find the 
benefit of having a dictionary, that will ferve as a key 
td fo many fine books, the value of fuch a work miift 
increafe in proportion to its age. 



§. II. It were to be wifhed, methinks, that the A- 
eademy would add a grammar to their diCtioDary. it 
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would be.a great help to foreigners, who are often per* 
plexed with our irregular phrafes. the habitual eafinefs 
of fpeakiog our own language, hinders us from perceiv- 
ing what it is that puzzles them, befides, moft of the 
Frenqh tl^en^elves would Ibmetimes have occafion to 
confult fuch an eflablifhed rule, they learned their mo- 
ther toogac only by cuflom : and cuftem has its de- 
kds, every where : each province has its own : Paris 
is not faultlefs. even the court itfelf has a tang of the 
language, of Paris ; where the children of the higheft 
quality are ufually educated, the mofl polite people caa 
Icarce get rid of the tone, and peculiar expreiHons they 
learned in their childhood, by converting with their at- 
tendants, in Gafcony, Normandy, or in Paris itfelf. 

The Greeks and Romans did not think it enough 
that they learned their native-tongue by mere praftice. 
yfhea they grew up, they (ludied it in the works of 
grammarians, to obferve the rules, the exceptions, the 
etymolo^es, the figurative fenfes, the ftru^re of the 
whole language, and its variations. 

A learned granunaiian would be in danger of mak- 
ing a grammar too elaborate, and too full of precepts. 
I Mfik it would be beft to keep to a ihort and eafy 
inethod. at firft, ^ve only the moft common rules : 
the exceptions ^U be learned by degrees, the chief 
point is to fet a learner, as foon as pofEble, to apply 
the goMral rules, by frequent practice : and after- 
ward be will take a pleafure in obferviog the parti- 
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cular rules that he folfewed at firft, withost heedmg 

tbenr* 

This grammar could not fix a living language : but 
it would probably lelTen the capricious changes, by 
which the mode governs our words as well as our 
cloaths. thefe fanciful alterations may at length per- 
plex and fpoil a language, inftead of improving it. 

§. m. May I not prefume here, from an excefs of 
zeal, to offer a propofal, which I readily fnbmit to fuch 
a judicious fodety ? our language wants a great many 
words and phrafes. nay I cannot but think that within 
theie hundred years, it has been cramped and impove- 
riflied by refining it. it was then fomewhat unpoliihed 
indeed, and too verbole : but we regret the lofs of the 
<dd language^ when we find it in the works' of Marot, 
Anuot, the Cardinal d'Ofiat; in the mod humorous 
wridngs, as well as in the mod ferious. it had fome- 
tiung in it very (hort, fimple, bold, lively, and afied- 
ing. if I miftake not, we have thrown out more words 
thaa we have taken in. now I would have none lod ; 
but new ones introduced. I would have every word au- 
thcMrized, that we want, if it found fweetly, and be not 
ambiguous. 

When we carefully examine the fignification of 
words, we perceive there are fcarce any two that have 
exa£Uy the fame meaning, wis fitxi Very many that do 
not point out an objed diflin^lly enoogh^ uniefs we add 
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a fecaad Word, hence Cpitics the frequent ufe of dr^ 
cumlocutions ; which obhge us to * ufe feveral words 
* to exprefs one idea.* it would be proper to abridge 
our language; by fixing one plain proper word to ex- 
prefs every obje6l, every fentiment; and every adlion* 
I would even have feveral fynonymous terms for one 
thing, this is the way to avoid all ambiguity ; to vary 
our expreflions ; and to make them all harmonious : 
feeing we might eafily chufe out of feveral fynonymoua 
wordsi that which runs fmoothefl; with the reft of tha 
periods 

The Greeks had a great number of thefe conr** 
pounded words ; fuch as Pantocrator^ Glaucopis, £ucf- 
nemides^ &c. and tho' the Latins were more referved 
in this point, they imitated the Greeks a little ; as im 
Lanifica, Malefuada^ Pomifer^ &c. this way of com^ 
pounding words made their language condfe, and their 
verfes more magnificent, befides^ the Greeks freely u« 
fed feVeral dialedis in th^ fame poem ; to make theif 
▼erfification more various and eafy. the Latins enrich-^ 
ed their tongue with fuch foreign words as they need- 
ed, for inftance, they wanted fonie terms that were 
proper for philofophy, which began at Rome very late, 
fo when they learned Greek they borrowed its terms 
to argue upon the fciences. Tully who was nicely icru- 
pulous about the purity of his language, very freely 
ufed fuch Greek terms as he needed, a Greek word, 
when fir(t ufed^ was reckoned uncouth : however fome 
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begged leaTC to ufe it : and then the permiifion they 
obtained, foon turned into cuftom, and made it cur- 
rent Latin. 

I ani informed that the f Englifh refu(e no words 



A^ . 



f i htft it vfill not he 
thought a vain digreffion, if I 
flep a Tittle afide to recommend 
to the gentlemen ofwr natiim, * 
the farming of fuch an affem^ 
hfy, [as the French Academy, '^ 
I kntntf indeed that the Eng- 
UJh genius is not fo airy and 
Afiourfive, as that of fome of 
pur .neighbours; hut that ve 
generally love to have reafinfet 
out in plain undeceiving €»" 
fnjftons; as much as they to 
have it delivered ivith colour and 
heauty, and hefides this, I tm- 
dtrftand weU enough that they 
have one great ajjiflance to the 
grovfth of oratory^ vfhicb to us 
is wanting / that u, that their 
nobility live commonly clofe to- 
gether in their cities; and ours 
for the moft part flattered in 



fianding thefe difcouragements 
IJball notftich to fay that fuch 
a projeB is now feafondble to 
he fet on foot ; and nuay make 
a great reformation in the man- 
ner of our /peaking and -writ^ 
ing. firfi, the thing itfelf is no 
way contemptibfe, for, the pu- 
rity of jpeecht and greatnefs of 
empire, have in aU countries 
ftill met together, the Greeks 
fpoke heft when they were im 
their glory of conqueft. the Jto^ 
mans made thofe times theftau" 
dard of their wit, when they 
fihdued, and gave laws to the 
world: and from thence by de- 
grees they declined to corrupti" 
on ; as their valour, their pru- 
dence, and the honour of their 
arms did decay : and at laft did 
even meet the northern nations 



their country-houfes — whereas \ half way in harbarifm, a little 



ft is from the frequent conver- 
fations in cities, that the hu- 
mour, and wit, and variety and 
elegance of language, are chiefly 
to he fetched^ hut yet notwith- 



before they were over^run by 
their armies. 

But befides, if we obferve 
well the EngUJb language, we 
ffdlfind^ that Hfeems at this 
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that fit their purpofe ; but borrow freely from any of 
their neighbours, fuch a practice is very allowable, in 
this cafe, mere ufe makes a language common to all 
men. words are but founds that we arbitrarily ufe to 
expreis our thoughts : and thefe founds are in them- 



ttme more than others, to rr- I 
qmre fime fiich aid, to bring it 
to its laft ferfeBion. the truth 
is, it has been hitherto a little 
too carelejlj handled; and, I 
think, has had lefs labour fpent 
about its polijhing, than it de- 
firves, till tie time of King 
Henry the Eight, there -was 
fiarce any man regarded it but 
Chaucer ; and nothing -was 
nuritten in it -which one vfould 
he v/illing to read tivice, but 
fime of his poetry, but then it 
began to raife itfelf a little, 
iutd to found tolerably vielL 
from that age down to the be- 
ginning of our late civil -wars, 
it ivasftill fajbioning and beau- 
tifying itfelf in the -wars them- 
fehes — it received manyfan- 
taftical terms, -which v/ere in- 
troduced by our religious feBs ; 
and many outlandijb fhrafes, 
nuhich feveral -writers and 
tranflators, in that great hurry 
hrought in and made fret as 



they plea fed; and -withal it -was' 
enlarged by many/bund and ne- 
cejfary forms, and idioms -which 
it before -wanted, and now 
-when men*s minds art fime* 
-what fettled, their pajjions' al- 
layed, and the peace of our 
country gives us the opportum^ 
ty of fuch diverjions; if fom'e 
fiber and judicious men -wouU 
take the -whole mafs of our lan- 
guage into their hands, at fbey 
find it, and -would fit a mark 
on the ill -words; eorre^ thofi 
•which are to be retained; ad- 
mit and eftablifi the good; and 
make fime emendations in the 
accent, and grammar: I dare 
pronounce that ourfpeech -woufd 
quickly arrive at as much plen- 
ty, as' it is capable to^ feceive; 
and at the greateft fmoothnefs, 
-which its derivation from the 
rough German -will all&w it, 
Hiftory of the royal fodcty 
p* 41* 4*. 
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lelres of no value, all people have the fame riglit to 
ufe tbem. what matter is it then, whether a word be* 
loDgs origbally to our language, or comes from a fo- 
reign country ? it would be very childifh to take any 
exception at fuch a trifle as the manner of moving our 
lips, and (haking the air. 

Befides, we have no pretence for infilling upon this 
falfe point of honour, our language is only a mixture 
of the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, with fome confa* 
fed remains of the Gaulifh. now feeing the main (lock 
of it is borrowed from other tongues ; why (hould we» 
through a groundlefs ihame, deny ourfelves the liberty 
of borrowing what words we (Hll want to enrich pur 
Janguage i we ought to take from all quarters, whate- 
ver we need to render it more clear, more exa£t, more 
harmonious, and mOre COndfe : for all drcumlocotion 
weakens a difcourfe. 

It is true the choice of Tuch words as ought to be 
authorized, fliould be left to perfons of a juft tafte and 
approved difcernmient. LAtin words feem to be fitteft 
for this purpofe : for, they found agreeably ; and de- 
pend on other words, that are already French, people's 
ears are accuftomed to them : there is but one fiep 
wanting to make them current ; and that is, their hav- 
ing an agreeable termination given them, when the in- 
trodudng of new words is left to chance, or to igno- 
rant people, or the fancies of women ; they admit fe- 
Teral terms that ar^ neither fo dear> oor fo fmooth as 

N 
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were to be ^ihed. I own that without a prudent de- 
liberate choice, we fhould haftily adopt a great number 
of foreign words, we fhould make our language a con- 
fufed unpolifhed medley of other tongues of a quite 
different kind : as ill*dige(led food adds to the mafs of 
blood, an unfutable mixture of parts that rather cor- 
rupt, than recruit it. but we muft remember, that we 
have but juft thrown off that uncivilized manner which 
was as antient as our nation. 

•— — Sed in longum tamen aevum 

Manferunt, hodieque manent vefligia ruris. 
Serus enim Graecis admoyit acumina chartis. 

HOR. Ep. L. II, 

Some will perhaps objedt that the Academy has not 
power to make a new term current; and that the pab« 
lic may oppofe it. I rfemember the inflance of Tiberias, 
that formidable mafter of the Romans lives ; who made 
himfelf ridiculous by affedUng to introduce the word 
Monopolium. however I believe that the public would 
readily fhew a deference to fudi a difcreet authority as 
the Academy would ufe. why might not we afieA what 
the Englifh do every day : when ye find the want of a 
word, chufe one that founds fweetly, and is not in the 
leaft ambiguous; one that is agreeable to pur language* 
and will help to abridge difcourfe : every one will per- 
ceive the convenience of fuch a word, let four or fiye 
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erfons ufe it modeftly io £imiliar coov^rfation ; others 
nil repeat it, through a love of novelty : and then it 

' ecomes fafhionable. thus a path that one opens in a 
eld, foon becomes a beaten way, when the old path 

V rugged and farthed about. 

Befides new and fimple words, we want fome com- 
manded ones, and phraies : in which the art of join- 

. g words together, that were always ufed apart, might 

^ 'oduce a graceful novelty, 

Dixeris egreg^e, notum fi callida rerbum 
Reddiderit jundlura novum* 



Hon. de Ar. Poet. v. 47— 

tius the Latins faid Velivolum in one word compofed 
two : and of two diftindt words they made phrafes; 
:h as ' remigium alarum, lubricus afpici.' but in this 
int we mufl be ifparing and cautious : 



'tenuis cautufque ferendis. 

Ibid. 



. ! nations that live in a mild climate relifh flrong and 
d metaphors lefs than the people of hot countries 
. our language would foon become copious, if thole • 
o are in greateft repute for politenefs endeavoured 

X introduce fuch expreflions, (either fimple^ or figura- 

1 . e) as we haye hitherto wanted. 

N a 
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§. IV. An excellent t_rhetor ic would be far more 
valuable than a grammar, or any other projed that 
tends only to bring a language to greater perfedion. he 
who would undertake this work, (hould cdled into it 
all the fined precepts of A riftotle, Cicero, (^uinti lian, 
Lucian, Longinus, and ^ther famous authors, the paf- 
fages he might quote from them, would be the orna- 
ments of his work, by taking only the choiceft parts 
of the pureft antiquity, he would make a (hort, curiouS] 
delicate treatife. 

I am very far from preferring the genius of the ao' 
tient orators, to that of the modems, in all refpeds. ! 
think the comparifon that has been lately made 6i 
this fubjedt is very juft. for, as trees have now thi 
fame form^ and bear the fame kind of fruit, that thr 



f Nor vtould I have this 
new Engltfi Acaiewf confined 
only to the weighing words, and 
letters : there may he alfi great- 
er works found out for it. hy 
many figns .we^ay guefs that 
the wits of our nation are not 
inferior to any other; and that 
they have an excellent mixture 
of thejpirit of the French, and 
the Spaniard: and I am con- 
fident that we only waniifew 
moreftandtng examples, and a 
little mere familiarity with the 
antients to excell all the mo^ 



dems. now the heft means tht 
can he devifed to hring that t 
hout, is to fettle a fixt and in 
partial court of eloquence i m 
cording to whofe cenfure a 
hooks, or authors, Jhould eith 
fiand, or fall-'the Royal S 
ciety it Jo far from heing H ! 
to put a flop to Jkch a hujtnej 
that I know mawf of Us met 
hers who are as able as any I 
thers to affifi in the hringiag 
into praBice. 

HiAory of Che Royal Sod 
«y./.4»»43. 
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. bad a thoufand years ago ; fo men contiiiue to produce 
the fame thoughts, but there are two things I muft 
here take the freedom to fuggeft. the firft is, that fome 
climates are more happy than others, for fome parti- 
cular talents, as well as for certain kinds of fruit, for 
inftance, Languedoc and Provence produce raidns and 
figs of a better taAe, than Normandy, or the Nether- 
' lands, fo the Arcadians had a genius fitter for polite 
arts than the Scythians, the Sicilians have a better 
tafte of mufic than the Laplanders, we find likewife 
* that the f Athenians had a more quick and fpright* 
. ly wit than the Beotians. the fecond thing I obferve, is, 
that the Greeks had a kind of long tradition that we 
want, eloque nce was more cultivated among them, tha n 
it can be inTour nation, among the Greeks all things 
depended on the people :; and the people were influen- 
ced by haranguing, in their form of government, for- 
' tune, reputation, and authority, were obtained by per- 
' fuading the people.^artful vehement dedaimers fwayed i/' 
i them as they pleaied : and oratory was the great fpring 
of affairs both in peace, and war. hence come thofe 
numerous harangues mentioned in hiftory, which we 
reckon incredible ; becaufe they are fo intirely different 
from onr manners. Diodorus the Sicilian tells us that 
Nicolaus and Gyfippus by turns influenced the Syracufi- 



f Athenis tenue coclvm, 
eif quo acutiores etiam putan- 



tur Attici; craflum Thcbis. 
Cic. it Fato §.4* 
Boeotum in crajfo jurares dire natum. Ho r . 
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ans. the one prevailed with them at firft to pardon fonw 
Athenian prifbners : and the next nioment, the other 
perfuaded them to put thofe very prifoners to death. 

Rhetoric has no fach inflnence now among ns. pa« 
blic aflemblies meet only for fhows, and ceremonies, 
we have fcarce any remains of a powerful eloquence, 
either of our old parliaments, or our general dates, or 
our aflemblies off chief perfons. every thing is deter- 
mined fecretly in cabinet-councils, or in fome particulai 
negotiation, fo that our people have no encouragement 
to ufe fuch application as the Greeks did, to raife them* 
felves by the art of perfuafion. the public ufe of elo- 
quence is now almoft confined to the pulpit, and the bar 

The warmth of our lawyers to gain a caufe relat 
ing to the eftate of a private perfon, cannot equal th( 
ambition that the Greek orators had to pofTefs them* 
felves of the fupreme authority in a commonwealth. : 
lawyer lofes nothing : nay he gets his fee, tho' he lofl. 
the caufe he undertook, is he young ? he applys hin» 
felf to plead elegantly, that he may acquire fome repu- 
tation, without having ever ftudyed either the ground, 
of the law, or the great models of antiquity, has he 
eftablifhed his charafler f he leaves off pleading, anc 
enriches himfelf by chamber pradHce. the moft valaabli 
lawyers are thofe who fet fa6ls in a dear light ; whc 
recur to fome fixed principle of law ; and anfwer al; 
objedtions according to it. but where are thofe whc 
t De notables. 
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have the art of fordng the aflent, and moving the 
hearts of a whole people ? 

Shall I prefume to fpeak with the fame freedom, 
concerning preachers ? God knows how much I reve- 
rence the minifters of his word, but I cannot offend a-* 
ay particular perfon among them, by obferving in ge- 
neral, that they are not all equally humble and difinte* 
reded, young men who have little reputation are too 
forward in preaching, people fancy they fee that thofe 
leek their own glory, more than God's : and that they y 
are more eameft about making their fortune, than for 
the falvadon of fouls, they talk like fparkling orators, 
rather than like minifters of Ghrift, and ftewards of 
his myfteries. it was not with this vain pomp of words 
that St. Peter preached the crucified Jefus in thofe 
fermons that converted fo many thoufand people. 

Would we learn the rules of a ferious effe^ual elo« 
quence from St. Auftin ? he follows Cicero in diftin- 
guifhing three different kinds of fpeaking : he fays we 
muft fpeak f fubmiifively, in an humble familiar way : 
"^ mildly, in an engaging, foft, infinuating manner, to 
make people love the truth : and § nobly, that is, in a 
lofty vehement flrain, when we would captivate men, 
and refcue them from the dominion of their pafHons. 
he adds, that the only reafon for ufing fuch expreffions 
as may pleafe people, is, becaufe there are few men rea- 
fonable enough to relifh fuch truths in a difcourfe as 
t Submijfe. \ Temperatt, § Cranditer, 

N4 
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are quite dry and naked, as for the fubliffle and vehe- 
ment kind, he would not have it florid; ' nor j: embd- 

* lifhed with the ornaments of fpeech : but rather full 

* of the moft pathetic emotions — for the fpeaker fol- 

* lowing the impiiUe of his thoughts, does not indu- 
^ (Irioufly ftudy the beauties of elocution ; but natural- 
^ ly ufes fuch as rife from the fubjeft itfelf.' the fame 
father obferves that a man who fights refplutely with a 
fword enriched with gold and jewels, ules thefe arms, 
(without regarding the value of them,) becaufe they 
are fit for fighting, he adds that God had permitted 
St. C3rprian to ufe fbme affeded ornaments in his letter 
to Donatus; that pofterity might fee how much the 
purity of the Chriftian do&xint had corre6led this fu- 
perfluous vanity, and brought him to a more grave 
and modeft eloquence. 

But nothing can be more afiedting than the two 
ftories that St. Auftin relates to fhew us the true way 
of preaching with fuccefs. in the firft inftance, he was 
as yet but a prieft. the holy biihop Valerius appointed 
him to preach to the people of Hippo, in order to re- 
claim them from f riotous feafUng on folemn days, he 
opened the fcriptures, and read to them the moft ve- 



t —- Non. tarn ver|>orum 
ornatibus comtum ed^ quam 
violentum aDuni affedtibus — 
fcrtur quippe impetu fuo, et 

t £pift« uiz* ad Aljp 



elocutionis pulchritudmem, fi 
occurrerit, vi rerum rapit, non 
cura decoris afliimit. 

Aug. di Do&. Cbr, I. IV. 
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hement and threatniog reproaches, he eameftly be- 
ibught his hearers, * by the ignominies and the for- 

* rows, by the crofs, by the blood of GhriA, -not to 

* deftroy themfelves ; to pity him who fpake to tlie^ 

* with fo much afiedion ; and to (hew fome regard to 

* their venerable old biflipp, who, out of tendernefs to 

* them, had conupanded him to inftrud them in the 

* truth. I did not make them weep, (fays he,) by firft 

* weeping .over them : but while I preached, their tears 

* prevented mine. I own that then I could not reflrain 

* myfelf . after we had wept together, I began to enter- 

* tain great hope of their amendment.' on this occafion 
he quite varied from the difcourfe he had prepared ; be- 
cauie he did not now think it fuitable to their penitent 
difpofition. in fine, he had the fatisfadbion of feeing this 
people tra(5lable, and reformed from that very day. 

The other occafion wherein he powerfully fwayed 
the minds of his audience, is thus related by himfelf : 

* we muft not imagine that a man has fpoken in a lof- 
' ty fublime manner, when he receives many acclama* 

* tions, and great applaufe. thefe are fometimes given 

* to the loweft turns of wit, and the ornaments of the 
' moderate fort of eloquence, but the fublime ftrain 

* oft-times overwhelms people's minds with its vehe- 

* mence : it renders them fpeechlefs : it melts them 

* into tears, when I endeavoured to perfuade the people 

* of Gaefarea in Mauritania to aboliih a combat among 

* the citizens, in which relations, brothers, fathers. 
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* and fom, being divided into two parties, fought pu- 

* blickly for feveral days, at a certain time of the 

* year ; and every man endeavoured to kill the perfon 
' he attacked : according to the utmoft of my ability, 

* I ufed the mod pathetic expreffions to extirpate fuch a 

* cruel, inveterate cuflom from the minds and manners 

* of this people, however I thought I had done nothing, 

* while I only heard their acclamations, but their tears 
' gave me fome hope : their applaufes (hewed that I had 

* inftrudled them ; and that they were pleafed with my 

* difcourfe : but their tears declar^ed that their minds 
' were changed, when I faw them weep, I believed 
' that this horrible cuilom they had received from their 

* anceftors, and been fo long enflaved to, would be a- 

* bolifhed ^it is now eight years ago, and upwards, 

* and by the grace of God they have been reftrained 

* from attempting any fuch practice.' if St. Auftin had 
weakened his difcourfe by the affected ornaments of 
the florid kind of rhetoric, he would never have been 
able to reform the people of Hippo and Gaefarea. 

Demofthenes likewife followed this rule of true e- 
loquence. f * O Athenians ! (faid he) do not fancy 



.^afaray axxai /uitret t/c 



Trelvv fvv JoKMvraf oUet^ 
«C *^X^^ CMTQ — xarejr- 

ret fZf VK t^o/loL aTTOrfO' 
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* that Philip is like a deity, aiTured of fuccefs in all 

* his attempts, among thofe who feem devoted to bis 

* intereft, there are fome that hate, and dread, and en- 

* vy him but yoar negligence and floth puts all 

* things to a ftand Gonfider, O Athenians, to what 

* condition ye are reduced, this wicked man is gone fb 

* far as to leave you no choice betwixt vigilance and 



^h S/a rY\¥ vjULt^ffOLv j3y>a- 
SuTwra ^ fx^fjLiOLv — o- 
focre y>, w aVSfic Afl»j- 
ret/o/, 70 TfOLyfACL eJ w^o- 

9roC9 oc vd atfifftf v/unf 
CiMxrt TV vrfOLTleif, w a- 

y«r Y\(T\J')(j0L¥, OLKK OLTfei- 

&C foi(n, heyet, ^mk iio^ 

roLt, fjitvetf iurt rvrur, 
aKh! flt/ei Ti TrfoaarifiQiK- 

jxikKorrac vfioLQ Koi xa- 

yroT 5k, a kfhfiQ A^n- 

fOfOt, TTOTl a Xf^ Vfi" 

TOfiiTretlir rw A/a ivaf" 



ytn TIC r ; vvy it rf ^^i} 
ri yifvojuiyx nyet(r6cci ; e- 
yci ydf Oiju.on toIq €A€w- 
^ifoii /jLiyi'tY\¥ ayayKnf 
TYiv VTtlf Twr «rf aiJuotrcjK 
CLf(r)(y¥m etyetf' tj jS«xea3-e, 
etTTt /jLo)t tartfi'tiync ow- 
r«K wurSartcrflai xa/a Tj5r 
ayofOLY, hiytrof ri xa/- 
roK; yiyoiTo y^ ar rt xa/- 
fOTtfO¥ ri MaxiStfK arnf 
Ainyajvc KOL^(t7ro\ijuci¥, 4 
TX TCJK Exx^fur S/cix&ir; 
rgSyjixe ^ihiTT'Troc ^ i /Aoi 
A/ , axA. otafleyei' t/ S* J- 
yU/> dtotfe^et ; ^y> a¥ vroc 
Ti waSw, ra^lwf v/utetc e- 
ley tfy ^iKiv7ro¥ wo/wtjt— •• 
Demoflheoes in Phil. L 
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inadiTit7.i they fay he threatens you ; and talks ar- 
rogantly, he is not content now with what he has 
already conquered: he forms new projeds every 
day ; and lays fnares /or you on all fides, while you 
continue ftiU backward and flothful. when then, O 
Athenians ! when is it that ye will do what ye ought 
to do ? when will ye attempt fomething ? when will 
necefEty determine you to a6t ? what muft we think 
of what is now a-doing ? in my opinion, no neceffity 
can be more urgent upon a free people than whdX a- 
rifes from the ihame of their pad ill conduct, will 
ye ftill wander about in public places, inquiring after 
news ? what ftranger news can there be, than that a 
man of Macedon fubdues the Athenians, and governs 
all Greece ? is Philip dead ? fays one : no, fays ano- 
ther, he is only fick. what avails it, which he is ? 
for if he were dead, you would foon raife up another 
Philip.' here good-fenfe fpeaks without any other 
ornament than its native force, the orator makes the 
truth plain to all the people: he awakens them: he 
fpurs them on to adion : he fhews them their impend- 
ing ruin, every thing is fpoken for the common^good ; 
not a word to ihew his own wit : there is no glitter- 
ing thought : all tends to inftru^, and move the people. 
Indeed the Romans began very late to follow the 
example of the Greeks, in improving polite learning. 
Grails ingeniom, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mufa loquiy praeter laudem nullius avaris. 
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Roman! pueri long^s ratiombus afTem 
Difcunt in partes centum deducere ■■< 

HoR, de Ar. Poet« v. 323— 

The Romans were employed about their laws and 
rights ; about war, and husbandry, and commerce : 
which gave Virgil occafion to fay, 

£xcudent alii fpirantia moUius aera : 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 

Orabunt caufas melius : — 

Tu regere imperio popnlos, Romane, memento : 
Hae tibi erunt artes : — — 

Aen. vi. V. 848. 

Saluft finely defcribes the manners of antient Rome ; 
even while he owns that fhe negleded literature. * ' the 

* moft prudent (fays he) were always the bufieft. no 

* one eXercifed his wit more than his body, the wor- 

* thieft perfons cho(e rather to a£l wifely, than to de- 
' claim : and to have their brave deeds applauded by 

* others; rather than to bury themfelves in recordmg 

* their neighbour's good anions.' 



* Fnidendflimns quifque 
negotiofuft maxime erat. In- 
geniuin nemo fine corpore eX' 
ercebac. optimns quifque fa- 



cere, quam clicere; fua ab aUis 
benefaffca laudari» quam ipfe 
aliorum narrare malebat. 

Sal. BcU. Catil. 
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We muft acknowledge however, according to Li- 
Ty*8 teftimonjr, that a ftrong and popular eloquence 
was well cultivated at Rome in the days of Manlius. 
this man who had faved the Capitol from the Gauls, 
tryed to ftir up the people to fedition. f 'how long 

* (faid he) will ye be ignorant of your ftrength ; which 

* nature difcovers to the very beafts ? count at leaft 

* how many ye are 1 fhould think ye would fight 

* more refolutely for Hberty, than thofe men for do- 

* minion how long will ye look upon roe ? ye may 

' all of you depend on me to the utmofl, &c.' this 
powerful orator perfwaded all the people to pardon 
him, fiietching out his hands towards the Capitol 
which he had formerly faved. nor could his death be 
obtained of the multitude, till he was carryed into a 
facred wood ; whence he could no longer fhew them 
the Capitol. | * the tribunes found (fays Livy) that 
■* feeing the people's minds were fo ftrongly prepofleft 



f Quonrqne tandem ignora- 
bitrs vires veftras, quas natura 
ne beliuas quidem ignorare 
voluit ? numerate faltem quot 
ipfi litis — tamcn acrius crede- 
rem, vos pro libertate quam 
illos pro dominatione certatu- 
ros — quoufque me circum- 
ipe£iabitis? ego quidem nuUi 

veffariim deero 

Tit. liv. L. vi. c. i8. I 



\ Ap{nruit tribnnis, nifi o- 
culos quoque hominnm libe- 
railent a tanti memoria dcco- 
ris nunquam fore in praeoc- 
cupatis bencficio animis, vero 

crimioi locum Ibi crimen 

valuit. 

Tit,Liv.L.vi. ch. xx* 
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* with the merit of ManUas, it would be impofiUe to 

* perfuade them he was really guilty, unlefs they could 

* carry tliem out of the fight of the Capitol ^ich re- 

* minded them of his glorious fervice then his 

* crime appeared.' 

Every one knows what troubles eloquence occa- 
fioned among the Greeks, at Rome Catiline's oratory 
brought the republic to the brink of ruin, but that e- 
loquence tended only to perfuade people and to moTc 
their paifions. wit was never employed in it. a florid 
declaimef could have had no influence in public aflairs. 

Nothing can be more artlefs than Brutus when he f 
writes to Cicero with fuchan air of fuperiority, as to re- 
prove and filence him. § * you beg our life and fafety 



f Particulam literarum tu- 
arum quas mififti 0£Uvio le- 

^ at dolore, quantum a- 

nimo maximum capere poi^ 
ium, eadem ilia pars epiftolae 
fcriptae ad 0£tavium de no- 
bis, aflfedt. Gc enim illi gra- 
tias a^s de republica, tarn 
fuppHciter, ac demifle (quid 
icribam r pndet conditionis, 
ac fortunae; fed tamen fcri- 
bendnm eft : § commendas 
noftram ialotem xlli ; quae 
morte qua non perniciofior?) 
ut prprfus prae te feras, non 
fublatam domiaationem, fed 



dominum commutatum efle. 
verba tua recognofce, et aude 
negarc fervientis adverfus re- 
gem iftas efle preces. unum 
ais efle quod ab eo poftuletur, 
et exfpe£tetur, ut eos ctves, 
de quibus viri boni, populuf* 
que Romanus bene exiftimet, 
falvos velit. quid fi nolit ? non 
•erimus ? atqui non efle, quam 
efle per ilium* praeflat. ego 
medius fidius non eafttmo 
tarn omnes Deos averfos efle 
a falnte populi Romani ut Oc> 
tavius orandus flt pro dilute 
cujofquam dvis, non dicsm 
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* of Odafius : (fays he) what death could be fo bad ^ 

* hj this requeft you (hew that tyranny is not deftroy- 
' ed ; and that we have only changed our tyrant, con- 

* fider your own words ; and deny if you can, that 

* fuch a petiuon is fit to be offered to none but a king j 

* and from aflave too. you fay that you afk and exped 

* only one favour of him ; that he would fave the lires 

* of thofe citizens who areefleemed by perfons of worth, 

* and by all the Roman people, what then, unlefs he 

* fhall gradoufly pleafe, we mud not live ? but it is bet- 
' ter to die, than to owe our lives to him. no, I cannot 

* think the Gods are fuch declared enemies to the fafe- 

* ty of Rome, as to be willing that the life of any dti- 
' zen ihould be begged of Odavius ; and far lefs, the 

* lives of thofe who are the deliverers of the univerfe 



pro Uberatoiibus orbis terra- 
rum- ^hoc tu Cicero, poflc 

fateris O^bvium, et ill! ami- 
cus es? aut, fi me camm ba- 
bes, vis Romae videri; cum 
ut ibi efle poflem, commen- 
dandus puero illi fuerim? cui 
quid agis gratias (1 ut nos fal- 
vos eile velit, et patiatur, ro- 
gandum putas? an hoc pro 
beneficio eft habendum, quod 
ie, quam Antonium, efle ma- 
l^erit, a quo ifla petenda ef- 

Icnt ifta vero imbedllitas 

et deijpenitio, cujus culpa non 



tsoiffs in te refidet, qnam in 
omn2>us aliis, Caeiarem in 
cupidkatem regni impuiit: et 
Antonio — — quod (t Romanes 
nos efle meminiilemus : nan 
audactus domtnari cuperent 
pofhemi homines, quam ut 
nos prohiberemus, tn quidem 
confularis, et tantorum fcele- 
rum vindex (quibus oppreflls 
vereor ne in breve tempus di- 
lata fit abs te pemicies,) qui 
potes intueri quae gefieris — 
Apud Cicer. Lib* Epift* ad 
Brut. cp. xvi. 
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« . ■ o Cicero, cah you confefs that he has fiich 

* power ; and ftill be one of his friends ? or if you love' 

* me, can you defire to fee me at Rome, when I cannot 

* come thither without obtaining that boy*s pcrmif- 

* (ion ? for what do you thank him ? if you think that 

* our life mufl ftill be begged of him as a favour ? mufl 
' we reckon it a happinefs that he chufes to have fuch 

* favours afked rather of him than of Antony ? — - 
' this weaknefs and defpair which others are guilty of 

* as well as you, firfl emboldened Caefar to make him- 

* felf king but if we remembered that we are Ro- 

* mans, the ambition of thefe bafe men to ufurp the 
' government would not have been greatei than our cou- 

* rage in defending it. I am afraid that you who have beea 

* coofal and avenged the public of fo many crimes have 

* thereby only delayed our ruin for a fliort while, how 

* can you behold What you have done ?' how weak, 

indecent, and mean mud this difcourfe have appeared^ 
if it had been filled with wittiafms and quaint conceits ? 

But now fhall thofe who ought to fpeak like a- 
poftles, gather up, with indufHous affectation, thofe 
flowers of rhetoric that Demofthenes, Manlius and Bru- 
tus trampled on \ (hall we imagine that the minifters of 
the gofpel have lefs concern for the eternal falvation of 
fouls, than Demofthenes for the liberty of his country • 
lefs zeal to do good, than Manlius had ambition to fe- 
duce the multitude ; or lefs refolution than Brutus, who 
chofe death rather than to owe his life to a tycant I 

O 
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I own, that the florid kind of doqueoce has its 
beauties : but they are quite mifapplyed in thoie dif- 
oourfes that ought to be animated with the ooUeft 
paiEons ; and wherein there is no room for delicate 
turns of wit. the florid fort of rhetoric can never come 
up to the true fublime. what would the antients have 
faid of a tragedy, wherein Hecuba laments her misfor- 
tunes with points of wit. true grief does not talk 
thus, or what could we think of a preacher whofliouldy 
in the moft afleded jingle of words, (hew finners the 
dirine judgment hanging over their head, and heU o- 
pen under their feet ? there is a f decency to be ob(er- 
ved in our language, as in our doaths. a difconfolate 
widow does not mourn in fringes, ribbons, and em- 
broidery, and an apoftolical minifter ought not to 
preach the word of God in a pompous ftile, full of af- 
feded ornaments, the Pagans would not have endured 
to fee even a comedy fo ill-a6ted» 

Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibos adflent 
Hnmani vultus. fi ris me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfi tibi : tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe, vel Peleu : male fi mandata loqueris. 



f Nunc quid aptwn fit, hoc 
•ft, quid mudme deoeat in o- 
ntioae,videamus : quamquam 
id quidem perTpicuum eft, son 
<»imi caufae, nee auditoii, ne- 
qiie peribnae, neque tempori 
coD^CK onUfliiis vnni gc* 



nns-— ^omnique in re pofle 
quod deceat facere^ artb ct 
naturae eft ; fcire, quid, qaan-> 
doque deceat, prudendae. 

Gkcro de Orat« Ub^ iS. 
$51. 
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Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo : triAia moeflum 
Vultum verba decent-—- 

Hor, de Ar. Poet. v. lor. 



We mud Dcyt judge To unfavourably of eloquence 

! as to reckon it only a fxivolous art that a declaimer 

ufes to impofe upon the weak imagination of the mul- 

' titude, and to ferve his own ends, it is a very ferious 

I art; defigned to inArud people; fupprefs their pafE* 

oos ; and reform their mswners ; to fupport the laws ; 

direct public councils; and to make men good and 

happy, the more pains an haranguer takes to dazzle 

me, by the artifices of his difcourfe, the more I fhould 

defpife his vanity, his eagernefs to difplay his wit 

would in my judgment render him unworthy of the 

leaft admiration. I love a ferious preacher, who fpeaks 

for my fake ; and not for his own ; who feeks my fal* 

TatioD, and not his own vain-glory, he beft deferves to 

be heard who ufes fpeech only to cloath his thoughts ; 

and his thoughts only to promote truth and virtue. 

nothing is more defpicable than a profefTed declaimer, 

who retails his difcourfes, as a quack does his medi* 

dues. 

I am willing this point (hould be determined by 
the very heathens. Plato would not permit in his re- 
public fuch effeminate notes of muGc as the Lydians 
ufed. the LaoedemoDians excluded from theirs all in- 
ftntDKats that were too compoanded } left they fliotild 

O 2 
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foften the people's temper, fuch harmony as ferves 
merely to pleafe the ear, is an amufement fit only for 
foft and idle perfons ; and is unworthy of a well-or- 
dered commonwealth, it is no farther valuable than 
the founds agree to the fenfe of the words ; and the 
words infpire virtuous fentiments. painting, fculpture^ 
and other elegant arts, ought to have the fame end. 
this ought undoubtedly to be the defign of eloquence too. 
pleafure ought' to be mixt with it only to ferve as a 
counter-poife to men's vicious paiEons ; and to render 
virtue amiable, 

I would have an orator prepare himfelf a long time 
by general ftudy, to acquire a large ftock of know- 
ledge; and to qualify himfelf for compofing well: that 
fo he might need the lefs preparation for each particu- 
lar difcourfe. I would have him naturally a man of 
good-fenfe ; and to reduce all he fays to f good-fen(e 
as the ftandard of his difcourfe. his (Indies fhould be 
folid : he fhould apply himfelf to reafon juftly ; and in- 
duflriouOy avoid all fubtil and over-refined notions, 
he (hould diftruft his imagination ; and not let it in- 



f Cacterarnm artiiim ftu- 
dia f<^e reconditis, atque ab- 
dids e fontibus hauriuntur: 
dicendi autem omnis ratio in 
medio pofita, communi quo- 
dam in ufu, atque in hominum 
more ct fermone verfatur : ut 
in caeteris id maxixnc excel- 



lat, quod longidime fit ab im.- 
peritorum intelligentia leDfii-^ 
que disjun£tum: in dicendo 
autem vitium vel maKimum 
e(l, a vulgar! genere oratio- 
nis, atque a confuetudine com- 
munis fenfus abhorrere. 

Gcero de QnXt Ub« it ^. 3 . 
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fluence his judgment, he (houl4 ground ev^ry dif- 
courfe upon Tome evident principle ; and from that 
draw the moft obvious and natural confequences. 

Scribendi redte fapere eft et principium et fons : 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oftendere chartae : 
Verbaque provifam rem non invita fequentur. 
Qui didicit patriae, quid debeat, et quid amicis, 
Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hofpes : 

ille profedo 

Reddere perfonae fcit conrenientia cuique. 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 309. 

< Generally fpeaking, a florid declaimer knows nei- 
ther the principles of found philofophy, nor thofe of 
the Chriftian dodrine, for perfecting the manners of 
men. he minds nothing but bright expreflions, and in- 
genious turns, what he chiefly wants is folld know- 
ledge, he can talk handfomeiy without knowing what 
he ought to fay. he weakens the moft important truths 
hj his vain and elaborate turns of fancy, or expreffioo. 
On the contrary, the true orator f adorns his dif- 
courfe only with bright truths, noble fentiments, and 
fuch ftrong exprel&ons as are adapted to his fubjcd, 

f Sed omatus (repetam e- ^ lorem amet ; faogiijoe et vi- 
mm) virilis, fortis et fan^his 
(it : nee effoeminatam laevita- 
ttm, nee fuco eminentem co- 



ribus niteat. 

Quint, lib. viii. c. 3. 
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and to the paiEons he would excite, he thinks; he 
feels ; and his words natorallj flow from him. ' he does 
' not depend on words (fays St. Auftin) bat they cm 
* him.' a man that has a great and adtire foul, with a 
natural eaiinefs of fpeech, improved hj pradticey needs 
never fear the want of expreffioos. his mod ordinary 
difcourfes will have exquifite ftrokes of oratory that 
the florid haraoguers can never imitate, he is not a 
Have to f words; but dofely purfues the truth, he 
knows that vehemence is as it Were the foul of elo* 
quence. he firft lays down the principle which nraft 
ferve to dear the fubjed he treats of. he fets this prin* 
dple in the fuUeft light, he turns it every way to give 
his flowed hearers a clear view of it. he draws the re* 
motefl confequences from it by a condfevaad obvious 
train of reafoning. every truth is fet in its proper place 
with regard to the whole : it prepares, leads on, and 
fupports, another truth that needed its affiftance. this 
juft order prevents the trouble of needleft repetitions* 
but it retrenches none of thofe ufefiil ones, that ferve 
to dired the hearer's attention frequently to that chief 
point on which the whole depends, ibt orator rauft 
often fliew him the condufion that is contained in the 
prindple : and from this prindple, as from the oenter» 
he muft fpread a due light over all the parts of the 
difcourfe : as a fldlful pamtdr places the light fo ia 

f Propterea non debet quif- j mcntaverianCur, de verbis cfls 
quam ubi maxima rerum mo- | foUidtus. Qdnt. lib. viii. cj* 
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Us pidare» as fbpm ooe fiogie point to diftribote a due 
pf oportioD of it to every figure, the whole difcourfe 
is one ; and may be reduced to one fingle propofitioo, 
iet in the ftrongeft light, by various views and ex- 
plications of it. this unity of defign (hews the whole 
perfonnance at ooe view: as in the public places of 
a city, one may (ee all the fireets and gates of it, when 
the ftreets are ftraight, equal, and duly proportioned, 
the difcourfe is the propofition unfolded : and the pro- 
pofition is an abftiad of the difcourfe. 

Deinqiie fit <podm fimplex duntaxat et uouffl. 

Hon de Ar. Poet. ▼• 23* 

He who peroeiTes not the beauty and force of thtt 
«niiy and order, has never feen any thing in its full 
light, he has only feen (hadows in Plato's cavern, what 
fliottld we fay of an archited who could fee no difie** 
««ace between a (lately palace, whofe apartments are 
adjufted with the exa^eft proportion, Co as to make 
one umfbrm ftradure; and a confufed heap of little 
buildings which do not compofe one regular plan, tho' 
they be dl placed together ? what comparifon is there 
betwixt the Ck>iifaettm, and a confufed multitude of ir- 
legular houies ia a city i there can be no true unity in 
any compofure» unieft there can be nothing taken from 
it without fpoiling it. it never has a right order but 
when we caanot difplacc any part without weakening, 

O 4 ^ 
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6blcuring, and difordering the whole, this is what Ho« 
race explains perfedlly well, 

— cui ledta potenter ent res 
Nee facundia deferet hunc, nee lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis haec virtus erit, et Venus, aut ego fallor 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Plera(^ue differat, et praefens in tempus omittat! 

Dc Ai. Poet. — 

An author who does not thus methodize his dif- 
courfe is not fully mafler of his fubjedt : he has but, an 
iiDperfcdt taf^e, and a low genius, order indeed is an 
excellence we feldom meet with in the productions of 
the mind, a difcourie is perfect when ^ it has at once 
method, propriety, (Irength, and vehemence, but in 
order to this, the orator muft have viewed, examin* 
ed, and comprehended every point, that he may range 
each word in its | proper place, this is what an igno* 

f It is an infalUHe proof , if then he any pajfageim 

$f the want ofju.'t integrity in , the middle, or end, vfbicb might 

every urittttg, from the li.po j h.ive flood in the beginning ; &r 

fetjy or heroic poeni^ down to \ any in the beginningy which 

the familiar eprfilct or flight e /I • might hive flood at well in the 

ejfoy either in verfe or prof'e, if \ middle or end; there is proper'^ 

every feveral part or portion ly in fuch a piece, neither he^ 

fits not its proper place fo ex- ginning, middle, or end: it is a 

§Bly, that the letfl tranfpofi mere rbapjbdy, not a work, and 

tion would be im£ra3icabU * the more it ajfumes the tor tr 
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cant dedaimer, who is guided by his imagiaation, can 
never difcern. 

Ifocrates is fmooth, tnGnuating, and elegant: but 
can we compare him to Homer ? I will go farther ; and 
am not afraid to fay that 1 think Demoflhenes a f great- 
er orator than Cicero. I proteft there is no man ad' 
mires Cicero more than I do. he embelliihes every 
thing he handles, he is an honour to fpeech ; and 
makes that happy ufe of words that no one elfe could, 
he has a vaft variety of wit. he is even concife and 
vehement when he defigns to be fo againft Cadline. 
Verres, and Antony : but we may perceive (bme finery 
in his difcourfes. his art is wonderful: but dill we 
difcern it. while he is concerned for the fafety of the 
republic, he does not forget that he is an orator ; nor 
does he let others forget it, Demofthenes feems tranf- 



appearance of a real vfork, the 
more ridjculous it becomes. 
CharadterUHcks, vol. ui. p. 

f Quorum ego yirtates pie- 
rafque arbicror funiles, cond- 
Uum, ordinem dividendi prae- 
parandi, proband! rationem; 
omnia denique, quae funt in- 
•ventionis. in cloquendo eft a- 
liqua diverdus; denfior ille, 
[Demofthenes;] hie [Cicero] 
copioOor: ille concludic ad- 
(hi^us ; hie latiui pugiut : il- 



le acumine Temper; hie ffe- 
quenter et pondere: illi nihil 
detrahi poteft; huic nihil ad- 
jici : curae plus in hoc ; in illo 
naturae — -<»cedendum vero in 
hoc quidem, quod ille et prior 
fuit, et ex 6iagna parte Cice- 
ronem» quantus eft, fecit, nam 
mihi videtur M. TulUus cum 
fetotumadimitationem Grae- 
corum coQtuUftet, eflfinxiile 
vim Demofthenis,c6piam Pla- 
toais, jucunditatem Ifocrads. 
Quint, lib. z. c. i. 
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ported, afid to hare nothing in riev but his coontiy. 
he does not ftady what is beautifal ; but natarally falls 
into it, withont refiediog« he is above admiratioo. he 
•fet fpeech, as a naodeft man does his doaths only ta 
eofer iMmicif. hethoodera; heiigfatens: heisUkea 
torrent that hurrys every thiog along with it. we can- 
not critidie htm ; for, he is maAtr of our paffions. we 
eonfider die things he fays, and not his words, we 
lofe fight of him : we think of Philip only who ofurpn 
every thing. I am charmed with theie two orators ; 
tnit i confe6 that TtiUy's prodigious art and mag- 
nificent eloquence afieds me kfs than the ychcmcnt 
fimj^city of Demofthenes. 

f Art Icfieos and expofes itfelf when it is too opem 
thas Looginus fays that :|: * liberates blnodered like a 
^ fchool*boy ; — -when he began one of hs panegyrics 
* in this manner : feeing fuch is the nature of elo- 



f Sed hoc pad non pofiii- 
■ras, et perirc artem putamns. 
nifi appareat : cum defioat ars 
die, fi apparet. 

Quintil. Kb. W. c. ». 

mc ^irwc, waf6$c wfay» 
fM iV«6«r— — -*0 X' iu^vc 
fir Ti» «(rf exj £tv waYU- 
yvftiiev^ TOM rot riimi** 
f iyafi oi hiyoi rwajirnf 



* lyyvi wfUfAiVt 6MJ- 9/ or 

* T etvof KOLt 7a fityclKtL 

* rawetfi ^roiwat, ^ rote 

* /AtKfolc tsr£f iSeffo/ yUcTe* 

* 6o<, j^ rai TTOLKoifCL xai- 

' v%wH yiytrnfAi^^f «f- 

* "XftiQQ Sce\9eirr/ ot/xot/r. 
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' queiioe that it can make great thiog^ appear little, and 

* finall things to feem great ; that it can reprefent the 

* oldeft things as new ; and the neweft as old' — ^ is it 
< thus, O ifacrates (one might fay) that you are going 

* to change all things with regard to the Lacedemoni* 

* ans, and the Athenians ? by this manner of praifing 

* ckx^uence he makes a preamble to caution his hear* 
' ers agatnft beliefing any thing he ihonld fay/ in ef« 
kSt it was to declare to the world that orators are on- 
ly fophifts fuch as Plato's Gorgias was» and the other 
dedaimers of Greece; who penrerted rhetoric to im« 
pofe on the people. 

Since eloquence requires that an orator (hould be a 
nan of probity, and be efteemed fuch, if he would ex* 
peA fucoeft io the moft common affairs of life : how 
much greater reafon have we to believe this faying of 
St. Auftin conoembg thofe who ought to fpeak like a- 
pofUes ? * he preaches fublimely whofe life is irre« 
' proacbable/ what good can we exped from the dif* 
couries of a young man without (olid knowledge, with* 
•Qt experience, without an eftablilhed charad^er; who 
makes a diverfion of oratory ; and perhaps endeavours 
to xaife his fortune by that miniilry which obliges us to 






oi/rv Tok aucwtvt wot. f if* 

I^OBgiaus* §• aoQcviii. 
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be poor with Jefus Chrift ; to bear our cro6 with him,' 
by felf'denial ; and to command men's paffions in or-, 
der to convcrrthem ? 

Before I conclude this head, I muft add a few words 
concerning the eloquence of the fathers : for, fome 
learned men judge of them too unfavourably, they form 
a character of it from TertulUan's harfh metaphors ; or 
fome fwelling periods of St. Cyprian ; from fome per- 
plexed paiTages of St. Ambrofe,fome over-refined jing- 
ling antithefes of St. Auftin ; or fome quibbled of St. 
Chryfologus. but they (hould confider the corrupted 
tafte of the times in which the fathers lived. Rome be- 
gan to lofe its jud tade foon after Auguflus' reign. Ju- 
venal is lefs delicate than Horace, there is a (hocking 
bombafl in the (lile -of Seneca the tragedian, and Lucan*. 
at length Rome intirely declined, folid learning ran 
low at Athens, and the falfe refinements of wit pre- 
vailed, when St. Bafil and St. Gregory Nazianzen went 
thither, the fathers being trained up under the weak 
declaimers of their times were led away by the com- 
mon prejudices; which the wiieft men fcarce ever re- 
fift. it was not thought tolerable then to fpeak in an 
eafy natural way« the world was in the fame condidoa 
as to eloquence, that we (hquld be in now, as to drefs, 
if no body dared to appear in a fine cloath, without 
loading it with the thickefl embroidery, according to 
this fafhion, we behoved always to declaim ; and never 
j;alk eaiily to aa ^^eoce. but if we had the patiepc^ 
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to- examine the works of the fathers, we fhould find 
many valuable things in them. St. Cyprian has a gran- 
deur and vehemence that fomewhat refembles Demo- 
fthenes. in Su Chr3rfo(lom we find an exa(5l judgment » 
noble images, and a folid morality explained in the 
mc^ obvious agreeable manner. St. Aufttn is at once 
fttblime and popular, he leads us to the higheft notions^ 
fay the moft familiar turns of expreilion. he aiks quef- 
dons ; he puts queflions to himfelf ; he anfwers themw 
his difcourfe is a fort of converfation between him, and 
his audience, he ufes pertinent comparifons'to clear e- 
rery doubt, we fee him fometimes condefcend to the 
lowed and coarfeft apprehenfions of the people, in or- 
der to reclaim them. St. Bernard was a prodigy in an 
age of the gro^eft ignorance, we find in his works de- 
licacy, and noblenefs, a happy turn ; and both tender- 
nefs, and vehemence, we are furprized at every thing 
that is great or beautiful in the writings of the fathers, 
when we know the times in which they lived, we for- 
give Montaigne his Gafcon expreffions ; and Marot, his 
old language : why then may we not overlook in the 
fathers, the fwelling Aile of their age, with which 
they exprefs the mod valuable truths, in the livelieft 
manner. 

But I am not here to attempt a work that is re- 
lerved for fome learned pen. it is enough that 1 hint in 
general what may be expp<fled from the author of, an 
escelient rhetoric, he might ad^m tus.work^ by imi- 
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fating Cicero's maoner of mixing examples and precepts 
together. ' they who have a penetrating vehement tern- 
' per (fays St. AuHin) learn oratory better by reading 
' the works of eloquent authors, than by ftudying the 
' rules of art.' one might give an agreeable acoount 
of the different chara^ers of orators, their mamter^ 
their ta(le» and their maxims, they ought even to be 
compared together ; to enable the reader to judge of 
the diflin^ excellence of each. 

§. V. A treatife on poetry feems to be as modi 
warned as a rhetoric, poetry is a more ferious and nk^ 
£al art than common people imagine, religion conie* 
crated it to its own ufe from the very beginning of the 
world, before men had a text of divine fcripture» the 
lacred fongs they learned by heart preferved the re* 
membrance of the creation, and the tradition of God'a 
wonderful works, nothing can equal the magnificence 
and tranfport of the fongs of Mofes. the book of Job 
is a poem full of the boldeft and mofl; majelUc figures, 
the Song of Solomon gracefully and tenderly exprefles 
the myilerious union of God with the fotil of man 
which becomes his fpoufe. the pfahns will be the ad- 
miration and comfort of all ages, and all nations that 
know the true God. the whole fcripture is full of poe« 
try, even in thofe places, where these is not the lenft 
appearance of verfificaticm. f 

t Seepage 115, 
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Be&lcs» poetry gave the world its firft laws : it (oft- 
coed men's wild and favage tempers: it drew them 
firom the forefts where they wandered about ; and dvi* 
Uzed them : it governed their manners : it formed fa- 
milies and nations : and made them relilh the fweets of 
ibciety : it reilored the exercife of reafon : it cultivated 
virtue; and invented polite arts: it animated people's 
courage for war ; and difpofed them likewife for th^ 
calm enjoyments of peace* 

^veftres homines (acer interpre(que deorum 
Caedibus et viflu foedo deterruit Orpheus ; 
Didus ob hoc lenlre tygres» rapidofque leones : 
Didus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis 
Saxa movere fbno teftudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec fapientia quondam* 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Garminibus venit. pod hos infignis Homeruf 
Tyrtaeufque mares animos in martia bella 
Verfibus exacuit— — > 

Ho a. de Ar. Poet. v. 391* 

Speech animated by lively images, aoble fignres^ 
the tranfport of paffions, and the charms of harmony^ 
was called the language of the Gods : even the moft 
barbarous nations felt its power. 

As poetafters defenre the utmoft ot^eft ; fi> wt 
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cannot eoons^ admire and encourage a f true poet^ 
who does not ufe poetry as a fpon of fancy, to gain- 
bimfelf a vain applaufe ; but imploys it to infpire tattk 
with the love of wifdom, virtue, and religion. 

May 1 not be allowed here to exprefs the concern 
it gives me when I cooHder that the perfe^ing our 
French veriification feems almoft impoiEble. wkat 



f I muft confefs there is 
iardly any vtbere to be found a 
wore infipid race of mortals 
than thofe -whom ive moderns 
ore contented to call poets, for 
having attained the chiming fa^ 
culty of a language -with an in-- 
judicious random ufe ofvfit and 
fancy» but for the man -who 
truly and in a juft fenfe de- 
ferves the name of poet, and 
tuho as a real mafter, or arcbi- 
ieB in the kind can defcrihebotb 
men and manners, and give to 
mn^aBion its juft body and pro- 
portions, be vfill he found, if I 
rmftake not, a very different 
treature. fucb a poet — -forms 
m -whole coherent and propor* 
tioned in itfelf, ivith due frb- 
jeBion and fubordinacy of con- 
fiituent parts . he notes the boun- 
daries of the pafftons, and knows 
thnr exaft touts and mtafircs; 



by which he jufily reprefints 
them ; marks tbefublime of fen- 
timents and affion ; and diJltH" 
guijhes the beautiful, from thi 
deformed ; the amiable, from 
the odious, the moral artijl tabo 
j can thus imitate the Creator^ 
and is thus knowing in the m- 
ward form and JiruBure of hit 
fellow-creature, will hardly, I 
pre fume, be found unknowing in 
bimfelf, or at a loft in thofe 
numbers which make the bar- 
mony of a mind, for^ knavery . 
is mere dijfonance and dijpro^ 
portion, and tho* villains may 
have ftrong tones and natural 
capacities of aBion; it is fjn. 
pojfible that true judgment and 
ingenuity fiould rejide, "where 
harmony and honefiy bane n9 
being. 
Gharait. vol. 2. p. »o7, ao8. 
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confinns mfe id this apprehenfion, is, that our greateft 
poets have made many forry verfes. no body has wrote 
finer ones than Malherbe : but how many has he made 
that are far below his charadler ? even thofe of our 
moft admired poets, who have been moft uniform and 
fteddy in their compofures, have yet wrote feveral 
lines that are rugged, obfcure, and heavy* by endea- 
Toaring to give their thoughts a delicate turn, they 
fometimes make thein unintelligible, they often ufe 
forced epithets, to hit the rhyme : fo that feveral of 
their verfes might be ftruck out, without lofing one 
beauty, this eafily appears when we examine their 
works rigorouHy. 

If I be not miftaken our verfification lofes more 
than it gains by f rhyme, it lofes much variety, eafi- 
nefs, and harmony, the rhyme that a poet labours af- 
ter, makes him fometimes lengthen, and enervate his 
period, he is forced to u(e two or three ufelefs lines 

t But tbofi reverend hards i hvf them > and -who treading h 
[Sbakejpear, Miiton, and o- I their footfteps, may at leifure 



then,'] to their eternal ho- 
nour have withal been the firft 
of Europeans vfbo, fince the 
Gothic model of poetry^ at- 
tempted to throw off the horrid 
Mfiord of jingling rhyme, they 
have ajjerted antient poetic U- 
herty; and have happily broken 

the ice for tbofeiffbom $9/01' \ 

p 



polijb our language^ lead our 
ear to finer pleafurCy and find 
out the true rythmus and har^ 
monious numibers which alone 
canfatisfy a juft judgment, and 
mufe-like apprehenfion. 

CharafterUticks, vol* i. p. 
ai7i ai8« 
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to introduce the rh3rine he wants, indeed poets are 
more § fcrupulous about the exadnefe of their rhymes, 
than the folidity of their thoughts and fefitimeots, the 
dearnefs of their ftile, the eaiiaefs of their turn, vad 
the noblene(s of their expreffions. riiyme gives us cmly 
the fame founds in the laft friable of each couplet; 
which is fo tirefome and grating to the ear, that we 
aroid it in profe. this repetition of the fame found is 
even clo3ring in great heroic veriesi where two roaloB* 
fine terms are always followed by two feminine. 

It is true we find more haroKmy in odes and flan* 
za's, Mdiere the rhymes being intermixt have a greater 
cadence and variety, but our lofty heroic vtfks, y/Aikk 

§ Butfi much are our BrU 
tijb poets taken up in feekiMg out 
that monftrous ornament wbicb 
we call rhyme, that it is no 
•wonder if other ornaments, and 



real graces are untbougbt of. 
however fince in feme parts of 
poetry (ejpecially in the dra- 
matic J tve have been fo happy 
MS to triumph over this harba^ 
tons tafte; it is unaccountable 
that our poets who from tins 
privilege ought to undertake 
feme farther refinements^ flould 
remain flill upon the fame level 
at before, it is a feame to our 
authors that in their tlegant 
Jlilft and metrtd profe there 



Jhould not be found a peeitRar 
grace dnd harmony refakii^ 
frtm a more natttral and cajf 
difengagement of their periods^ 
and from a careful avoiding 
the (encounter of the Jhoddng 
confonants and jarring founds^ 
to which our language isfi un- 
fortunately fuhjeS even a 

profe-author who attempts to 
write politely Jhould endeavmar 
to confine himfelf within tbofe 
hounds, 'which can never ^ tDith- 
out breach of harmony^ be eX" 
ceeded in any jufi metre, or a- 
greeahU pronunciation^ 

OianSU tqI« lix. jp, la^St 
4. $• 
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require the fweeteft, mod various, and mofl: majeftic 
founds, have often leaft of this perfe<ftion, 

Pindaric verfes have oft-times the fame intermix- 
ture of rhymes, that odes have : and their boundleis 
irregularity leaves the poet room to vary their meafure 
and cadence, as he pleafes either to rife, or fall, in his 
retfe. M. de la Fontaine has made an excellent ufe of 
this freedom. 

However I would not propofe to have rhyme quite 
laid afide : our verfification could not fubCft without 
it. our language has not that diverfity of long and 
fhort fyllables, which in the Greek, and the Latin, com- 
pofed the feet, and the meafure of verfe. but I am of 
opinion it would be proper to allow our poets a little 
more liberty in their rhymes, that they might be more 
exad in the (enfe and harmony of their verfes. by a- 
bating fomewhat of the exa^nefs in rhymes, reafba 
and good-fenfe would be more clofely followed, they 
might the more eafily hit what is truly beautiful, great, 
fimple, and natural— —this would free our greateft 
poets from the necefEty of uOng forced tams» ftxif epi- 
thets, and perplext conceits. 

The example of the Greeks, and Latins, might en- 
courage us to take this liberty* their verfification was» 
beyond all comparifon, eafier than ours, rhyme alone 
is more diiScuIt than all their rules together : and yet 
the Greeks had recourfe to their different dialedts. be- 
fidesi both Greeks and Latins had fupetfluous fyllables 

P 2 
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which they freely added to oompleat their verfes* Ho- 
race took great liberty this way id the verCfication of 
his fatyrs, his epiftleSs and even in fome odes, why 
might not we find out ibme fuch reliefs ; feeing our Yer* 
fification is fo cramping, and fo apt to allay the fire of 
a good poet i 

The feverity of our language in not allowing alnaoil 
any inverfion of phrafes (till vaftly increafes the diffi- 
culty of making French verfe. a poet is forced to put 
his fancy on the rack in every compofure ; without tho 
lead advantage, or neceffity. one would be apt to think 
that we fiudied rather what is perplexing, than what is 
beautiful, for, the placing a fyllable right, cofts our 
poets as much thought and pains, as the nobleft fenti- 
ments, the livelieft painting, or the boldeft touches, on 
the contrary, the antients, by frequent inverfions, made 
the fweeteft cadence, variety, and pallionate exprefE- 
ons, eafy to the poet, inverfions were even turned into 
noble figures; and kept the mind fufpended, in expec- 
tation of fomething great, we have an inftance of this 
in Virgil's eighth eclogue : 

Faftorum mufam, Damonis et Alphefiboei, 
Immemor herbarum quos eft mirata juvenca 
Gertantes, quorum ftupefa^ae carmine lynces, 
£t mutata fuos requierunt flumina curfus ; 
DamonU mufam dicemus, et Alphefiboei. 

£cl. viii. T« X—;* 
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If you take away this iiiTerfion, and place the 
words according to the grammatical order and coq- 
RmSdon, you deflroy all their force, and grace, and 
harmony, it is this fufpenfion that (Irikes the reader. 
how faint and fcrupulous is our language in this point i 
dare we inutate this verle in which erery word is pla- 
ced differently from the grammatical order ? 

Aret ager, ritio moriens fitit aeris herba. 

When Horace would prepare his readers for forac 
grea:t objedj he leads them on ^thout fhewiog them 
whither they are going, or giying them time to 
breathe: 

Qnalem miniftrum fulminis alitem. 

Hor. Od. Lib. ir. Od. 3. 

I confefs we muft not introduce a great number of 
thefe inretiions into our language all at once : we are 
not accuftcMiied to them : they would feem harih and 
very obfoure. methinks M. Boileau's Pindaric ode is 
not free from that imperfedion. I take the more free- 
doni in making this remark, becaiife in other refpeds 
I adimrie the works of that great poet; we ought to 
chufe the gentleft mf eriions at firft, and fuch as come 
neareft to thofe our language already penrnts. for in* 
fianiSB our whole ndtion have ^pproted o£ thef^ : . 
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LafeperdentoesQQiBsdemaimdelaterre, - 

£t tombent ztec eux d'ane chute commune 
Tous ceux que leur fortuae 
Faifoit kurs ferviteuiB. 

Malherbe^ Lir, n. 

Ronfard undertook too much at once, by his ob- 
fcure and bold tranTpofitions he forced our knguage 
too much ; and made it harfh and confufed. he intro- 
duced too niany cbmpounded Urords to wfaidi the na- 
tion had not been accuftomed. he fpoke French io 
Greek, in fpite of the French themfelve». I think he 
was in the right to open fome new way of enridiio^ 
our language ; to give force to our poetry, and to faci- 
litate our verfification, Which began iheb to b^ is^ro- 
Ted; but in the p6int of language nothing can be efie^- 
ed without the confent of thofe for whom we write, 
we ought neyer lo mdke two ftepB at <mot t but muft 
ftop (hort whea Kre find the multitude do not fellow as. 
fingularity is daijgerous aimoft in every thing } and can 
sever be excufedtn things that depend on cuftom oi^y. 

The (hodiing freedom of Ronfard led us a little in- 
to the oppofite extreme. We have ib oraMped and ioi- 
poveriihed our language, that it dares never prooeod 
otherwife than according to the mod fcrupidoaii and 
uniform method of grtomaf • a nominative fubftantive 
appears &tSi, leading io its adjcOivca Ht k woe ^ tlie 
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fcaad : iti yg^h confliaDtly follows it', attended with 
^ adverb that admits of oothiog between them : and 
the rule next requires an accufaiavi: which muft always 
Iceep its pkce. this excludes all fufpenilon of mind^ 
>U expe^atioo, furprize, variety; and oft-times all 
coble cadence. 

On the other haiKi I grant that we ought never to 
ran the hazard of ambiguity, I would even have \ 
Quintilian's rule generally obferved, fo as to avoid fuch 
€xpreiEons>as the reader may indeed underfiand ; but 
which he could not underftand, if he did not fupply 
fomething that they want, we (hould ufe j: a fimple, 
^XM£k, eafy ftile> thai lays every thing open to the rea- 
derj and even prevents his attention, when an author 
writes for the pablic> he ihoold take all the pains ima- 
fbable to prevent his readers having any. all the labour 
fiiould be his own: and he ihould leave nothing but 
j^afiiure andinftriji^on to his readers, they ihould ne- 
iFcr be put to the trouble of finding out his meaning, . 
none but thofe who deal in riddles are allowed to 
puzzle people. Auguftus would rather have frequent. 
repeutionf xM, than that there fhould b^ the leaft de- 



t Qusre |m« ut u^Uigere 
folBxU ied nc ommno poflit 
non intelligere curandum. 

InlUt. lib. viii. c. %, 

i Nobis prima fit virtus 
.perfpiaMtM, profra, verba. 



refbis ordo, non in longum 
dilata condufio: cihil neque 
defit, neque iuperfhiat. ita 
fermo et do^s probabilis, et 
planus imperitls erit. 
Qiunt. Inftit, lib. vtii. c. »• 
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gree of obfcurity in a difcourfe. indeed the firft care o£ 
one that writes only to be underftood, is to eafe his 
readers by exprelHng himfelf clearly. 

It muft be owned that our greateft French poets, 
bdng cramped by the ftrid rules of our verfificatiooy 
fometimes fail in this point of entire perfpicuity. he who 
thinks much, has much to fay ; and is unwilling to lofe 
any thing : he fets a value on all the fruits of his in- 
vention ; and labours hard to crowd various thoughts 
into the narrow compafs of a verfe. he aife£ls too great 
delicacy : and this degenerates into forced, far-fetched 
conceits, he endeavours to dazzle and furprize his 
readers, to convince them that he has more wit than 
they ; and to gain their admiration, whereas he fhoold 
never difcover more wit than they have ; but encreafe 
and quicken theirs, without difplaying his own. an 
author is not fatisfyed with plain reafbn, native gra- 
ces, and lively fentiments which are the true per- 
fedion of a difcourfe : felf-love makes him over- 
fhoot the mark, he ufes no moderation in ftudying 
> what is beautiful ; and knows not how to check his 
fancy by avoiding gaudy fuperfluous ornaments, ac- 
cording to the Italian proverb, ^ he lofes what is good 
' by aiming at better.' he runs into the fault of throw- 
ing too much fait and wit into his compofures; and 
giving too high a gout to what he feafons. he imitates 
thofe who load a fuit with too much embroidery, they 
ivho have a juit talte avoid excefs in every thing ; evqi 



in trit itfelf. wit grows tirefome when it is ail^ed^ 
and laviihly ufed, he (hews mod wit who knows when 
to check its Tallies, that he may adapt himfelf to people's 
capacities, and fmooth the way for them, thofe poets 
who have the moil foaring genius, and the greateft, 
reach of thought and invention -^fliould particularly 
guard themfelves againft fuch an excels of wit. they 
will fay perhaps that it is a beautiful failing, a noble» 
and very uncommon one. I own it is fo : but it is a 
real failing, and one of the mod difficult to be corred- 
ed. Horace would have an author ligoroufly ftiidt in 
criticizing his own works. 

Vir bonus et prudens verfus reprehendet inertes ; 
Culpabit duros ; incomtis allinet atrum • 
Tranfverfo calamo fignum; ambitiofa reddet 
Oroamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget* 
Arguet ambigue didlum ; mutanda notabit : 

Hor. de Ar. Poet, v* 445, 

There is much gained by loGng all fuperfluons or* 
naments, and confining ourfelves to fueh beaudes as 
are fimple, eafy, clear, . and feemtngly negligent, in 
poetry, as well as in architedture, all the neceflary parts 
ihould be turned into natural ornaments, but that which 
ferves merely as an ornament is fuperfluous : lay it a- 
fide ; there will be nothing wanting : vanity is the only 
fttfferer by the lofs. an author that has too mpch.wit* 
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do<tf>td€firtf ib very mucb. if heibewed kft^bc woiikl 
pvt me tune to breathe ; and be far store ag^eeaiale^ 
be keept my tboogbts too much upon the fireicb : the 
leadiof of hit verfca beeosies a mere flody. fo maay 
flaflwa danle me. I Iotc a gentle Itgbt that refrefliC9 
nay weak eyes. I cbufe an agreeabk poet tbat adapts 
bimfelf to common oapacities : wbo does every tbiog 
for tbetr fakes ; and notbiog for bis own* I would 
hate a &bUme So familiar, {o fweet» and fo fimple, 
tbat at ,firft every reader would be apt to tbink be 
could eafily bave bit on it bimfelf^ iho' very few are 
really capable of it. I prefer wbat is amiable, to wbat 
b furprising and wonderful. 1 woukl bave « man tbat 
makes me forgpt he is an autbor; and fe^na to con- 
verfe witb me upon tbe level, I wouM bave bim fet be- 
fore my eyes, a labourer wbo is ccneeraed for bis crop; 
a ihepberd that knows nodiing beyond bis flqdc and 
bis Tillage $ t nm'fe tenderly anxious for her infant. I 
would bave bim turn my attention, not on bimfelf, but 
«n tbe ftepherda wbou be makes to fpeak. 

Jk^f6^bt$ ubi Sam ; nee qui fim quaeris Alexi : 
Qoam dives peooris ntvei» quam ladis abundaos. 
Miile neae SicuHs errant in montibua agnae. 
Lac mihs nOB acftate^ novnm oon frigore defit; 
Game quae IbHtiiB, fi q«mdo armenta vocabstt 
AnqfUoa JDiiicaeuft in Afiaeo Aracyntbo* 
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M«B fom adeo informU, iiuper me iix littore ndS, 
Gum pladdum veatit fiaret mare ■ " ■ 

Virg, Ed. iu T. i8. 

How much more beautiful is this rural {im{iKcity 
than a nice oyer-flrained turn of wit ? 

Ex noto fi^um carmen fequar ; ut Gbi quivis 
8peret idem; fudet maltum» fruftraque kboret 
Aufus idem, taotum feries junduraque pollet, 
Tantum de medio fumptis accedit honoris. 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. ▼• 340. 

How truly great is he who ftoops thus U> his fuh- 
jed, that he may paint every thing to the life ; and hit 
the various chara£ter$ he draws ! how much is he a- 
bove what we call ingenuity, when he is not afraid of 
conoealing a part of his wit ! a work cannot be truly 
beautiful, unle& the author keep himfelf out of fight» 
and let me forget him. he muft leave me alone in fiill 
liberty, for inftance Vir^ difa;|^>ears} and I fmof 
that I fee this pleaiant abode. 

Mttfoofi foDtesy et fonao moUior herba« 

£cl.fit«T»4{« 

' I cannot help wiihiog I wen ia this «tlMf |Liot| 
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-—^6 mihi turn quam moUiter oflTa quidcaat^ 
Veftra meos olim fi fiftula dicat amores ! ' 
Atque utinam ex vobis unus, reftiiqiie fuiflem 
Aut cuftos gregis, aut maturae vinitor urae ! 
Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori 
Hie nemus ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Virg. Ed. X. V. 33, 

I ahnoft envy the happinefs of thofe who live in 
that dehghtful fpot which Horace defcribes ; 

Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hofpitalem confociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidate riyo : 

Car. L. 11. Od. iii. v. 9* 

I am far more pleafed with this (hade and this 
Areanii than with an impertinent wit that does not let 
me reft, the charms of thefe authors never decay, they 
are fo far from pleaCng lefs upon a review, that every 
reading difclofes new beauties, the perufal of them is 
not a fiudy : it rather calms and unbends our thoughts, 
bright and over-wrought cOmpofures dazzle and de- 
lude the fancy : but they have fo fine an edge, that it 
is quickly blunted. I value neither what is diffieult, 
nor iinpommon, nor wonderful : the fimple, natural, 
eafy beauty hits my tafte. if the flowers we tread upon 
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iin a.jnQAdow be as pretty as thofe io the fineft garden ; 
I love )them better* I do not grudge fuch eojoyments 
to anj one. I>eauty could lofe none of its worth, tho* 
it were cpnunon to all mankind: it would rather be 
the mcfre excellent, fcarcity isa defed, and a want in 
nature* the rays of the fun are not a lefs valuable trea- 
sure for (hining upon all the univerfe. I love a beauty 
to natural that it fhould iiot need the advantage of no- 
velty to furpria;e me, I would have its charms fuch as 
never to fade, but always to allure and delight me : 



'decies repetita placebunt# 

HoR. de Ar. Poet. 



Poetry it certainly an imitation of nature, and a 
fort of painting, let us fuppofe then that Raphael were 
bufy about a picture ; he would avoid drawing whim- 
fical figures, unlefa he were working on grotefque. he 
would not ufe too bright colouring : he would be fo far 
from defiring his art ihould be obvious to the eye, that 
he would do all he can to conceal it. he endeavoured 
to deceive the fpedator, and to make him fancy that 
his pidture is.Chrift himfelf transfigured upon themount 
Tabor, it is truth alone that ^ves a value to his paint- 
ing, art is defe^ve when it Overdoes : it (hould al- 
ways aim at an exa^ likenels. fince it is d^ightful in 
one of Titian's country-{neces to fee the goats climbing 
up a han^ng rock) or to obferve a country-feaft and 
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fuftte dances, in one of Taifoiere'-s ptfhires^ tt is .ik». 
wonder that we are pleafed with fuch natural de&rip-' 
tions of human life, as we find in the Odyflfey, we 
fancy ourfelves to be in thofe places that Homer de^ 
fcribes ; and that we fee and hear people there, this 
limplicity of manners items to bring back the golden 
age. I am more pieafed with honeft Eumeus, than with 
any hero of Clelia, or Cleopatra, the fbolifh prejudices 
of the prefent age^ make us undenralue fuch beauties, 
but our follies cannot leflen the true worth of fuch a 
£mple rational life, unhappy are they who do not feel 
the charms of thefe verfes ; 

Fortunate fenex, hie inter flumina nota, 
£t fontes facros, frigus captabis opacum : 

ViRG.Ecl.i.T. 52. 

Nothing can go beyond this defcription of a coun- 
try life; 

O fortunatos nimiiUm fua fi bona n6rittt 
Agricolas ! quibus ipfa, procul difcordibus arnus» 
Fundit humo fkcilem vi^m juftiiEma tellus* 

At fecura quies, et nefcia fallere vita. 
Dives opum variartmi ; ac latis otia fandis» 
Spelancac, yiTiquc lacus j-^^ 

VtGeorg. y. T.458« 
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every part of it pleales me : even this place which hr 
fo remote from Romantic notions ; 



-tt fri^dt Tempe 



Mugicafqtre bourn, raoUefque CA atbore fomni 

Non ab&nt. V, Georg, ii. ▼. i^i^.^'^^ 

In the lame manner am I ddrg^ted with Horace't 
Iclitade ! 

O rU8| quando ego te aipidam ? quandoque liceUt, 
Nunc reterum libris, nnnc fenno et tnerdbtts hor» 
Ducere follidtae jtrcunda oUtvia Titae ? 

• Satyr, L. II. S, yi. 60.—— 

The asftknts did not think it enoD|^ to copy nature7 
exadly : dieir pidures were moting, as well as trae. -J 

Homer never paints a youth going to fall in battle, 
without giving him ibme afTe^ng charms, he repre^ 
fents him full of valour, and virtue : he rnfes your 
love and conoem for him: he makes you diead the 
danger that threatens him. he (hews you his father op- 
prefied wkh age, and alarmed at the danger of his dear 
fon. he Ihews you his -new married ipoufe trembling 
for him ; and yon tremble vridi her : the poet enfnafts 
your paiEons. his defign in afTeding you with fo nnidi 
beauty and fweetaefs is only to prepare you for the 
fatal moment whereio you fuddeoly kt the man you 



Jpre lb iniicb^ welteriog In his blood, and his eyes 
dofed in an eternal night. 

^rgil took as much care to raife our concern for 
Pallas, £vander's fon, as Homer did to make us la- 
ment Patrodus. we are pleafed with the grief we feci 
fi)r, Nifiis, and Euryalus. I have feen a young prisce^ 
but eight years old, Aruck with forrow at the fight of 
little. f Joafli's danger; and vext at the high-prieft's 
concealing his name, and royal birth from him. I have 
feen him weep bitterly at hearing thefe verfes ; 

Ah miferam Eurydioen, anima fagiente vocabat s 
Ettrydicea toto refer ebant flumlne ripae. 
. . Viao. Georg. It. v. 526. 

> Was e?er any thing more happily contrived, or fitter 
to raife a Uvely fentiment than this dream of Aeneas ^ 

Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit, et dono.Div6m gratiifima ferpit.' 
In fomnis, ecce, ante oculos moeftii&mus He^or 
Vifus adefle mihi,— 

Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere, perque pedes traje^hts lora tumentes. 
Hei mihi, qualis erat I quantum rautatus ab ille 
Hcfiore, qui redit exuvias indutoi Achillei. 

. Vir|, Aen. ii« t. 368# 
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llle mhi) : nee me quaerenteib vansl moratur : 
Heu fagCy oate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis : 
Hoftis habet muros : rait alto a culmine Troja. 

Sat patria(^, Priamoque datum 

Sacra* fuofque tibi commendat Troja penates: 
Hos cape fatoram comites — ^ 

lb. V. 287. 

Gould wit mo?e the heart in this manner ? can one 
read the following paflage without being touched ? 

O mihi fola rhei fuper Aftyanadis iniago ! 
Sic oculos, fie ille manus, fie ora ferebat ; 
£t nune aequali tecum pubefceret aevo. 

Virg. Aen. L. iii. v. 489. 

Turns bf Urit Wcnild ht very unfeaibnable, and e?en 
Ihocking, in fach a tender pafTage : where grief alone 
could be allowed to fpeak. 

The- poet never mentions the death of any perfon 
without defcribing fome peculiar circumftance that mud 
affedt the reader, we are grieved for diflrefied virtue, 
when we read this pafTage ; 

— — cadit et Ripheus, juftifEmus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et fervantiffimus aequi. 
Dis aliter vifum— — 

Aen. L, ii. v. 436. 
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We fanqr omfelyos in tbe midft of Troy tkiEcd 
with horror and coo^aiEon when we read thefe liaes s 

Turn pavidae tt&is matres tngendbus errant, 
Amplexaeque tenent poftes, atque oicula %uat : 

Vidi Hecubamy centumque nuniSy Priamumque per aras 
Sanguine foedantem* quos ipfe facraverat, ignes. 

Arma diu fenior defneta tremeatibus aero 
Circumdat nequicquam hnmeris, et inutile ferrum 
Gingitur, ac den&s fertur moriturut in hoftes* 

Sic fatus femor : tehunque imbelle fine lAa 
Conjecit— — Acn. L. ii. v. 489, 501, 509, 544, 

Nunc ttorere. faaec dtoett»» aharia ad ipTa trementem 
Traxit, et in miilto lapfastem fasguine nati : 
Implicoitque comam laeva, dextraque comicuiii 
Extulity ac lateri capolo temis abdidit en&m. 
Haec finis Priami fatorum : hie exitus iUum 
Sorte tttiit, Trojam incenfam, et prolapia ndentcm 
Pergama ; tot quondam populis terrifque iliperbiuii 
Regnatorem Afiae : jacet ingens littore truncus 
AYuUumque humeris caput, et fine nomine coipot. 
At me tun primnm faevus dream ftetit h6rn>r : 
Obflupui— - 
Rdpido, et quae fit me circum cqpia luftro. 
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I Deferaere omnes deftffi, et oarpora falta 
1 Ad terrain takkrt, aut igmtms aegra dedere. 

Virg, Aen. L. ii. v. 550, 564. 

The poet does not reprefent Earidice's misfortune^ 
withoat (hewing her jufl: ready once more to Tiew the 
light ; and in a moment planged again into the infernal 
gloomy fiiades, 

Jamque pedum refereiiB, cafiui erai^rat omnes; 
Redditaqoe Euridice fupecas vemebat ad auras ; 

lUai quia et me, inqnit, mifenun, et te p^cdidk Oipheo? 
Quia tantus furor i en iterum cmddia retro 
Fata vocant, cooditque oatanda lumtna (bmnus. 
Jamque vale, feror ingeoti drcumdata node, 
iBvalidafqoe tibi teodensy heo ! non tua» palmaf«. 

Georg. L, ir* v. 485, 6, 494. 

We fympathtze even ivith thofe wretched cattle 
that the poet iets befiire oar eyes : 

Propter aquae rimm viiidi proonmfait in ulra 
Perdita^ nee ferae meauint deoedere nodi: 

Ed. viii* r. 87. 

.The pefi9cDce raging amoDg tkem mdaes a very 

moving pidure : 
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Hinc laeds ykali yulgo moridntur m herbts ; 

£t dulcea animas plena ac praefepia reddunt j 

• 

Labitur infelix ftudiorum, atque immemor herbae 

Vidtor equus ; fohtefque avertitur, et pede terram 

Crebra fcrit— — 

Ecce autem duro fumans fub vomere taniiis 
Goncidit, et mixtum fpumis vomit ore cruorem, 
Extremofque ciet genutus : it trifiis arator 
Moereatem abjuDgens fraterna morte juvencuitt; 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
Non umbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia pofllint 
Prata movere animum; noo qui per faxa vokitus 
Purior. eledro campum petit amnis : at ima 
Solvuntur latera : atque oculos ftupor urget ioerte»: 
Ad terramque fluit devexo poodere cervix. 

Georg. L. iii. y. 494, 4989 515. 

This poet gives life and paffion to every objedt. in his 
verfes everything thinks^ and feels : the very tree^move 
you, 

Exiit'ad coelum ramis felidbus arbos^ 
Miratarque novas frondes, et non fua poma. 

Georg. L. ii. v. 819 2. 



A flower raifes yonr pity when Vitgil paints it jofi 
drooping. 



—J 
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Parpureus yeluti cum flos fuceifus aratro 
Laoguefcit moriens. Aeo. L. ix. v. 435. 

You thick that you fee the fmalleft plants that the: 
{priog revives, and adorns : 

Inque Dovos foles audent fe gramina tuto 
Credere- 

Geor, L. ii. v. 332. 

A nightingale is Philomela moving your compaf- 
£on for her misfortunes ; ^ 

Quails populesi moerens philomela fub umbrsl 
Amiilbs queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obfervans nido implumes detraxit : at ilia 
Flet Doflem, ramoque fedeus miferabile carmen 
Integral, et moeftis late loca queftibu6 implet, 

Geor. L. iv, v. 511. 

Horace in three verfes draws a pidure in which 
leyery thing is lively and affeding. 

m 

fugit retro 
Levis juventas et decor, arida 
Pallente lafcivos amores 
Ganiitle, fadlemque fomnum. 

Carm. Lib. ii. Od. xi. y. 5. 

0.3 
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Would he with two flrokes of his pendi draw two 
men whom every-body muft know at firft fight ? he fets 
before your eyes the incorrigible folly of Paris, and the 
implacable ra|e of Achilles. 

Quid Paris ? ut falms regnet, Tivatque beatus, 
Cogi pofle ncgat— — 

Ep. L. i. Ep. ii. T. I o. 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer; 
Jura neget fibi nata, nihil aoa arroget armts. 

De Ar. Poet. ▼. t^i, 

Wimld he 'make us in love with the plaoe where he 
wifhed to end his days with his friend ? be makei us 
long to go thither. 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omoes 
Angulus ridet— — 

ibi tu calentem 
Debita fparges lachryma faviUam 
Vatis amici« 

Garm. lib. ii. Od. yi. 

Does he girt us the charafter of Ulyfl*^ i he re- 
prefents him as above the reach of ftonns, and (hip- 
wrack^ and the greatefi calamities* 



-Jfc 
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— ....... — — — — — — -afpera multa 

Bextulity adTcrfis renun immerfabilis undis. 

£p. L, i. Ep, ii. T. 21* 

Does he deferibe Roaie.iiiTuicibIe} even under her 
misfortunes ? hear him: 

Duris ut ilex tonfa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 

Per damna, per caedes, ab ipfo 

Dudt opes animumque ferro. 
Nod Hydra k&o corpore firniior, &c. 

Carm. Lib. iv, Od. iv. 57. 

Catullus (whom one cannot name without detefting 
his obfcene veifes,) hit the perfedtion of a tender fim- 
plidty, 

Odiy et amo : quare id faciam fortaffe requiris, 
Nefcio ; fed fieri fendo, et excrucior. 

Epigr. 86. 

, How much are the elaborate witty conceits of Ovid 

and Martial inferior to thefe negligent words; where 
the diftraded heart alone fpeaks in a kind of de* 
fpair ? 

What can be more fimple, and more moving than 
King PrifUn's bcipg reduced in his old age to kifs the 

Q-4 
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niiirdering hands of Achilles f who had deftroyed his 
children, he begs of him the great He^or's body, as 
the only alleviation of his mifery. he muft have fpoil- I 
ed all- if he had ^ren the leaft ornament to his words : 
therefore they exprels nothing but his grief, he con- 
jured him by his own ^ther \i^ funk under old-age, 
to have pity upon the moft wretched of all fathers. 

Wit has the misfortune to weaken thofe ftrong paT- 
fions it pretends to adorn, according to Horace, a poem 
is not to be valued much for being bright and fine, 
unlefs it be likewife moving, delightful, and confe- 
quently, (imple, natural, and full of pafEon : 

Non fatis eft pulchra eile poemata, dulcia funto, 
£t quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 

De Ar. Poet. v. 99, 

That which is only beautiful, I mean, bright, has 
but half the beauty it ought to have. :t^ true beauty 
muft exprefs the pailions well in order to excite them : 



f Iliad, lib. xxiv. 

I Even in the arts -which 
are merely imitations of out- 
ivard grace and beauty, toe not 
only confefs a tafte ; but make 
it a part of refined breeding to 
difcover, amidfi the many falfe 
manners, and illfiiles, the true 
affd natural one, -which repre^ 



fents the real beauty and Vt" 
nus of the kind, it is the like 
moral grace and Venus -wbltb 
difeovering itfelf in the twmt 
ofcharaBer, and the variety of 
human affeHions, is copied by 
the -writing artift. if he knows 
not this Venus, theft graces^ 
nor was evor ftruck Vf'stb tbi 
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it (houid C9,ptivate the mind, and keeps its attention 
fleddily fixt on the true f defign of a poem. 



§. VI. With regard to dramatic poetry, we muft 
firft diftingaifh between tragedy, and comedy, the for- 
mer exhibits fuch great events as are apt to excite vi* 
dent paffions. the latter only defcribes the manners of 
men in a priva;te condition. 
• As for Tragedy, I muft begin with declaring that 



hcauiy, the decorum of this in- 
ivard kind, be can never paint 
odvantageoujly after the life; 
nor in a feigned fabje^, vfhere 
be bos full fcope. 

Chara£teriftk:iLs, vol. i. p. 

f Let poets or the men of 
harmony^ deny, if they can, this 
force of nature, or vfithftand 
this moral magic, they for tbeir 
parts, carry a double portion of 
this charm about with them: 
for, in the firjl place, the ve- 
ry pajjion that infpires them is 
itfilf the love of numbers, de^ 
tency, and proportion; and this 
tpo, not in a narrow fenfe, or 
after a filfijb -way, (for who 
is there that compofes for him" 
felf?) hut in a friendly facial 
view; for tbefUafura and good 



of others; even down to pofte- 
rity, and future itges. in the 
next place, it is evident in thefi 
per firmer s, that their chief' 
theme and fubjeB, that which . 
raifes their genius the moft, and 
by which they ft effeHually move 
others, is purely manners, and 
the moral part, for this is the 
effect and this the beauty of 
their art, in vocal meafures of 
fyllables, and founds, to expreft 
the harmony and numbers of an 
inward kind; andreprefent the 
beauties of a human foul by 
proper foils and contrarieties^ 
which ferve as graces in this 
Umningt and render this mujic 
of the pajftons more powerfitt 
and enchanting. 

Charaft* vol. i. p. 136. f . 
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I iriQt oQr poets a»y never aim at impnms; aoy Iceoe 
that reprefents fach criminal paffiont as tend to in* 
flame the fpedators. I obferved before that Plato and 
other vife le^flators among die Hteathen excluded 
fram tfadr well-regulated fodeties adl fuch fables and 
mnfieal inftniments as might unman die people by in* 
clintDg them to fenfuality. how much feTcrity tbea 
ought Chriftian nations to fhow againft all contagious 
fpedades? fo far am I from defiriqg to have fuch en- 
tertainments improved, that it gives me a fenfible plea- 
lure to'obferve that among us they are very low and 
imperfed. our poets have made them as lufdous and 
infipid as Romances, the lover talks of nothing but 
flames, diains, and torments : ihe is for dying in per- 
fed health, a very homely lady is called a Sun, or an 
Aurora at lead : (her eyes are two flars, every expref- 
fion is extravagant; and there is nothing that difco- 
v^ers a natural paffion. it is fo much the better: the 
weaknefs of the poifon lefTens the dangen but, me- 
thinks, that according to the philofophical notions of 
antiquity,/ mere might be a wonderful force ^ven to 
tragedy, Iwithout any mix^ture of that fickle extrava- 
gant love whidi produces fo many pemidous efieds. 

Among the Greeks, tragedy did not in the lead de- 
pend on wanton love, the Oedipus of Sophodes, for in- 
'ftance, has not the leafl touch of that paifion, which 
was quite foreign to his fubjeA. the other tragedies of 
that great poet are compofed in the fame maimer. 
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M. Cornetlle in his Oedipus, has only weakened his 
a6lioD> made it double, and ditided the fpedlator's at- 
teottOD, by the Epifode of Tbeieus's infipid paiSon for 
Dirce. M. Racine fell into the fame inconvenience in 
his I%aedra. he h^ made a double adion, by joining 
to the diftradbed Phaedra, Hippolitus itghing, contrary 
to his -true charaAer. he fhould have fhown Phaedra 
quite alone in her rage, the adlion would then have 
been fingle, fhort, Uvely and vdiement. but our two 
tragic poets, who in other refpeds deierve the highefl 
praifes. Were carried away with the dream ; and fell 
in with the Romantic tafte that prersuled. the wit then 
in fafhioB introduced love in every piece, they thought 
it impofflde to entertain an audience agreeably for 
two hours without the help of fome amorous intrigue, 
people thought it modi& to be impatient at the no- 
bleft and mod sffcGdng fcenes, uniefs fome whining 
hero came in to interrupt it. his very fighs mnflL be let 
off with quibbles ; and his defpair be expred in a kind 
of epigram, fo far doth the defire of pleaiing the vulgar 
tafte conftrain our greateft poets to tranfgrefs the rules 
of decorum, hence came this fantaftic fort of palEon : 
f Thou cruel thirft of fame whofe noble rage 
Drives me to death, to give my mem'ry life ; 

•f Iinpito3rable fbif de gloire, 

Dont I'ftveug^e et noble tranfport 
Me fait precipiter ma mart, 
Pdnr faire vivre ma memobre : 



\ 
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Stop but a moment thy impetuous courfe; 
And let me (till, before I breathe my lafl 
This wretched day, give one more figh to Iotc. 

die hero dared not die of grief without a quibble or 
turn of wit at expiring. 

Hence too comes this fwelling florid defpair : 

f A fatal and an unexpected blow 

Has flruck me to the bottom of the heart : 
Wretched avenger of a too juft quarrel ! 
And wretched objed of unjuft rerenge. 

Berer did real grief fpeak in fuch a pompous affeded 
drain. 

I think it would be proper to rid tragedy of that 
fenfelefs fuftian, which has not the leaft air of proba- 
bility, for example the following lines have fomethmg 
in them very extravagant : 

Arrete pour qudques momens 

Les impetaeuzientimens 

De cette inexorable envie; 

£t fonffiv qu'ca cc trifle jour 

Avant que de douner ma vie 

Je donne un foupir a I'amour. R A ci ir K . 

f Perc^ jufques au fond da coeur 

D'une atteinte imprevi^e aufli-bien que mortclle; 
Miferabie vangeur d'une jufte querelle! 
£t malheureax objct d'one injnftc rigacur. 
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f Inpatient wi(he$ of t brave revenge » 
Who owe your being to a father's death ; 
Impetuous childrjen of my juft rerentment 
Blindly embrac'd by my mifguided grief, 
Ye rule my foul with a too abfolate fway. 
Let me at leaft enjoy one moment's eafe 
In this my anxious ftate, that I may weigh 
Both what I hazard, and what I purfue* 

M. Boileau oblerred in thefe verfes a genealogy of utt- 
patient wifhes of a brave revenge ; which were the im* 
petaous children of a juft refentment; and^vere em- 
braced by a miiguided grief, the chief perfons in a 
tragedy who fpeak with paffion, ought to exprefi it in 
a noble lively manner : but the paifions always fpeak 
naturally, and without fuch affedted turns, people in 
iifHidion would not defire to be condoled by their 
friends, in fuch pompous afie^ed language. 

M. Racine was not free from this defedl which cuf- 
tom had made almoft neceffary. nothing can be kSk 

f Impatiens defirs d'une illuChe vengeance, 
A qui la mort d'une pere a donn^ la naiflance i 
Enfans impetuenx de mon reflentUnent,. 
Que ma doulcur s^duite embrafle aveuglement; 
Vous regnez fur mon ame avcc trop d'empire. 
Pour Ics moins foufTrez un moment que je refpire, 
Et que je confidere en I'etat ou je fuis 
£t ce que je hazarde, et ce que je pourfuis. 

COKNEXLLE. 
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natural than the aeooimt of HippOfims's 4eatli ae the 
end of tbe cr^«dy of Phaedra ; whioh othervife has 
great beauties in it* Theramenes nrha Q9om to ac- 
quaint Thefeus of his (bo's fatal d^h, (hould only 
have tnld it in two words ; and hardly have bad ftrength 
to pronounce them diftin^y. he (bmld have faid, 

* Hippolitns is dead** — *a moniiler. which the angiy 

* gods feot from the bottom of tbe fea, devoured him 
' ——I faw it.' could a man fo concerned, frighten- 
ed, hreathlefs, amufe Umfelf iti making a pompooi 
flofid defcription of the fea-monfter i 

'f His melandioly look^ and drooping head 
Seem'd to exprda bis fad« dejected thoughts s 

it mov'd tbe esath, inhEtcd all the lir; 

The wave that brought it fiarted bad^ with dreadL 

Sophocles was far from this miifilaced elegance, 
ihat has not the leaft fliew of probability.m it. he mafcfls 
Oedipus utter broken words that ezprefs nothing but 
forrow : ii, iv; a,T, al; f ev, fw, O J 1 ah J ah ! alas ! 
alas ! this caanot he called peaking, but raither groan- 

f L'odl mome maintenant, et la t£te i>9irs& 
Sembioient fe conformer i U. trifte penile 
La terre e'en ^meut» Pair en ^ |iife£te; 
Le flot <|uirapporta, recule ^pouyante. 

iUciNi. 
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to|f or crying, f * alas alas {fnys he) die truth aow 
^ appears (ob plainlj. • O H^t, this it tlie laft dmel 

* ihall bdiold tfaee-— — dbsi alas ! vretched man ! 
' where am i ^ whence oomies it tiiat my rakt fo fad- 

* deniy fails me? O fortune, idiiiher art thou fled ?—*- 

* I2nha{^y, wretched man that I am ! I feel a ra^ng 

* .aogoifh whiift i think of my misfiortitties—Oitieods, 
^ what can i now £»» or love^ or emertain, <or heser 

# ' 

♦tV, fit!, ivfCllVC </!>• flTO? 7«C ' 

^fojMU rhdflMr ; 9r« ^i fisyfa, 






T/ owToT lyuo/ ^Kivlh S 

£r ef axvefr )fdora,^fXM^ 
hTtiyir tKriwuuf on Tcixiri /cc, 
A9r«yer 4« ^'xm» r#r Sxft^M^ f^y^fp 
Tf r noLTdfaTiT^l^ft tn li yi jy 
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'^ with comfort? O Iriends, immediately forfake a 
^ wretch, an execrable wretohy abhorred of gods and 

* men— *— curfed be the man that anioofed my fetter^, 

* and faved my life, in the defart where I was expoT- 

< fed. he did me no real kindnefi; I might then have 

< dyed with lefs forrow both to ihyfdf, and to my 

* friends— —I flionid neither hare become my father's 
'murderer, nor my mother's husband. n«w I am re- 
' duced to the greateft mifery. I have polluted my 
' own parents ! I hare had children by her that bronght 

* me into the world !* 

Thus it is that nature fpeaks, when oppreft with 
grief: nothing can be more remote from the fparkling 
exprelEons of a wit. Sophocles iikewife makes Hercu- 
les and Philo6tetes exprefs th«ir forrow in the fame 
lively artlefs manner. 

Oxe/9 iV/c nvoc iyfiac Tritotc 
KwiTToliocc /U aTTO ri foyv 

Jlf oLffvav* Tore jS> Sir 9ar«V 
Ovxvr TToLTpic y if fonvf 

NiJr S* aihioc fjiv ei^*, dvoaiav It t«/c, 
Oyuoyeywc J* if »r aJroc y iftfv tixac* 

Sdphoe. Oedip. 
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M. Racine^ who had carefally ftudied the great mo- 
dels of antiquity, had formed the plan of a French 
tragedy of Oedipus accordmg to the manner of Sopho- 
cilesj and the true Greek (Implicity, without mixing 
any imperdnent intrigue of ]ove in it. fuch a piece 
might have been very curious, lively, vehement, and 
affedling. it would not indeed be applauded; but it 
would move an audience,' and make them Weep : it 
would keep them continually attentive: it would in- 
fpire them with the love of virtue, and a deteftadon of 
tice : it would ferve to promote the obfervance of the 
bed laws, perfons of the flridteft piety could not be 
offended at it. nothing need be retrenched from it but 
thofe falfe ornaments that are contrary to all rules. 

Our rigorous rules of verification often oblige the 
bed tragic poets to fill their verfes with ufelefs epi* 
thets, for the fake of rhyme, nay to one good line» 
they fometimes add another filly one that fpoils it. for 
inftance, I am charmed when I read thefe words ia 
Gorneiile's Horatii 
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•^e might dy : 



bat I cannot bear the next line that is brought only 
for the rhyme ; 

Or gaioi through brave deipair, the victory. 



»7t 



A LETTER TO 



The excpSve circumlocutions ia our verfo have 
QDthiog io them that is Qatursil. they do not reprefent 
men tailing together in a ferious, noble, vehemeot 
manner, the fpe^ator lofes the greateft pleafiire of tha 
entertainment, when it has not this air of probability. | 
confefs the antients allowed of a f lofty Aile in tragedy;, 

An tragica defaevit, et ampullatur in arte. 

lior. Ej^ 

tmt fiill it ot^gbt to be a true imitation of aatture. it 
may be allowed to paint in a noble, beautiful ^s^anner a 
but on all occafions niea ou^ght to ipeak in aa eaify wtn 

f Nraf aceording to this t was fion firmed ^ when 4i 



natural growth of arts, puu* 
liar to Greece, it ivould necef- 
farily happen, that at the he- 
ginning -when the firce of Ian- 
guagt came to he firfl proved; 
'when the admriag vforU made 
their frfi judgment, and ejfay- 
€d their tafte in the elegancies 
of this fort; the lofty, the fuh- 
lime, the afionijhing and amaz- 
ing -would he the moft in fa- 
Jkion, OJtd preferred, metapbo? 
rical fpeech, multiplicity of fi- 
gures, and high founding -words 
'would naturally prevail — hut 
the tafte of Greece -was now 
folifiing, a letter judgment 



Demofthenes vfos beard, and 
bad found ficcefs, the pe^{§ 
themfelves — came now to re^ 
form their comedy andfannRar 
manner, after tragtdy and the 
higher ftih had heem btrngbi ft 
ks perfedion under tbi lafi 
band of an Euripides* and now 
in all the principal works of 
ingenuity and art, fimplicitj 
and nature began ebiefiy to be 
fit^bt: and this w^ tbi ^h 
which lafted throu^b fi ni(ue» 
ages, till the ruin of all things 
under an univerfal monarchy. 
Chan^. Tgl« St» p, 140, 
»4I» 
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iuiid wfty. a hero moft appear moft ridicnloas^ if in the 
greateft adtions of his life, he does not fpeak not only 
with a noble force, but fuch an eafy fimpKcity as is 
diredly oppoCte to bombaft : 

l^rojecit ampuUas et {efqaipedalia ^erba. 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 97. 

It. is enough that the poet mak^s Agamemnon talk 
haughtily; Aduiles, in anger ; UlyfTes, with wifdom ; 
and Medea^ m fury, but the pompous extravagant way 
of ranting ipoih every thing, the greater thofe charac- 
ters are^ and the ftroogertiiofepaiEons which the poet 
teprefeBts, the more neceflary it is, to draw them with 
a f noble and vehement (implicity. 



f In poetry and fludtei J 
frofd the aflonijhittg part, or 
la/bat commonly paffks firfii^^ 
lime, is formed by the variety 
rffigf^res, tbi multiplicity of 
inetapbors, and hy quitting as 
much as pofplle the natural and 
iajy way of expreffiM^ for that 
"mkkh is. mafi, wdike to huma- 
m(jr» or or^nary ufe, this the 
frince of critics ajfiires us to 
have been the manner of the 
twUeft poets before the age of 
^mtr/ w HH fach thHt *» 

R 



this father-poet came into re* 
putCi who depofed that Jpuri- 
om race, and gave rifi to a le- 
gitimatt and genuine kind, he 
retained only what was decent 
of the figurative or metapboric 
fiile, introduced the natural^ 
and fimph, and turned bis 
tiougiti iiwari fbe reai biattty 
tf campofiiioH the unity of de^ 
figrti the truth of cbaraBers^ 
and tbejuft imitation of nature 
in each particular. 

€han^,irol« u p. a4», 7. 
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Methbki our poets have made the Romans talk la 
a too lofty ftraio. for, tho' they thooght nobly ^ they 
talked with moderation, they were indeed a kiDgly 
people ; 



•populum late regem 

Virg. Aen. L. i. v. 25. 



but (UU they were as mild in their intercoiirfe and ex* 
preffions, as they were vigorous in conquering thoie 
nations that were jealous of their power : 

Parcere fubjedisy et debellare faperbos» 

Aen. L. vi« v. 853^ 

Horace has given the fame charafler of them in o- 
Cher words : 

Imperet bellante prior, jacentent 
Lenis in hoftem. 

Garm. Secul. y» st^ ^4 

The (tatelinefs with which Augufius is made to 
Ipeak in the tragedy of Cinna* is fcarce confiftent with 
that xfiodeft fimplidty which Sueton afcribes to him, 
in all the particulars of his condodt. he ftill preferved 
in Rome fo great an appearance of the antient Kberty 
of the republic, that Ik would not fofler the people to 
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xSi 



Call him Lord. % * both by his afped, and his gef- 
^ ture, (fays Sueton) he difcouraged the qomanly flat- 
^ teries that were addrefied to him ; and the next day 

* he fapprefTed them by a mod fevere edid^. nor would 

* he ever afterwards fofler himfelf to be called Lord* 

* not even by his children, and his other relations, ei- 
' ther in jeft, or in eameft-— during his oonfulfhip he 
^ generally walked abroad ; and at other times he was 

often carried in a dofe chair, he allowed the com- 
mon people as well as others to converie with him — - 



i Manu, vultuque iiuleco- 
ras adulationes reprdCt, et in 
fequenti die gravifliino corn- 
puit edi^to; dominumque ie 
podhac appeUari ne a libefis, 
aut nepotibus, vel ferio, Tel 
joco pafKis eft — in cpnTulatu 
pedibus fere, extra confulatam 
fiiepe adoperta iella per pub- 
licum incei&t. promiTcui; ia* 
lutationibus admittebat et ple- 

^^em quoties ma^flvatuum 

comitiis intereflet, tribus cum 
candidatis fuis drcumibat, (bp- 
pticabatque more iblemni. fe- 
tebat et ipfe fufiragiam in tri- 
bu, ut anus e populo— filiam et 
neptes ita inftituit, ut etiam la- 
nificio afluefaceret — habitavit 
in aedibus modicis Horteniia- 
tds niD^Qc laxitate, ne^ue cul- 



tu confpicuis; ut in ^uibus 

porticus breves eflept ; et 

(be marmorc uUo, aut ioilgni 
pavimento coofpicuae : ac per 
annos amplius xl. eodem cu* 
biculo hieme et ae(hite manfit 
— -inftrumenti ejus et iupeU 
leAilis pariimonia apparet e- 
tiam nunc refiduis le£lis atque 
menfis, quorum plcraque viz 
privatae elegantiae iint— coe- 
nam tribus ferculis, aut cum 
abundantldlme, fenis praebe- 
bat ; ut non nimio fumptu, ita 
fomma comitate- — vefte non 
temere alia quam domcftica 
iifns eft ab uxore confe<^ — * 
— cibi minimi erat atque vul- 
gms ferc: — 

Suet. Vita Aug. 
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< when he affided at the eledion of magiftrate8> he w^ 
f round the tribes with his candidates ; and folKdted 
for them in the ufaal form : and he himfelf voted ia 
his tribe as one of the peopler— *be fb edacated his 
daughter and grand-daughten, that they were acca- 
ftomed even to fpinnbg of wooI*-*he dwelt in the 
ordinary Hortenfiao buildings, which are not coo- 
fpicuous either for fpadoufoefi, or Qmament : th^ 
portico's being but fhort-— and not adorned with 
marble or coflly pavement, he lodged in the (ame 
chamber both in fummer and winter, for upwards of 
forty years — the plainnefs of his furniture appears 
from fome of his beds ^i tables, flill remaining ^ 
mod of which are fcarce commonly handfome—* • 
he fupped on three difhes. Or (on extraordinary oc* 
cafions) upon fix at mod : and then his entertainments 
were not fumptuous, but always frank — he feldom 
wore any other doaths than were manufaflured by 
his wife— — — *his diet was fparing; and genera}!^ 
plain — 

Pomp and bombaft are more fuitable to the pride 
of a Perfian monarch than to the cijrility that was pe- 
culiar to the Romans. not\ritb(landing the feverity ot 
Tiberius, and the fervile flattery into which they fel| 
in his days, and under his fuccefibrs ; Pliny tells us 
that Trajan lived ftill like a good fodable dtizen, 
with an amiable familiarity, this emperor's anfwers are 
(hort, exa^i and void of all pomp, the bailb relievo of 
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his antient {>iliar at Rome leprefents him alwayis in 
the Bibft modeft p<^hire ; even when he is at the head 
of his legions, every thing we read in Livy, Plutarch, 
ToUy, or Sueton, reprefent the Romans as a people 
tfaat were haughty in their fentiments ; but very plain^ 
jDatural and modeft ia their Ismguage. they did not in 
the leaft lefenihle the ftiff Uttftering heroes in our ro> 
Qiances. a great ftian doe^ not declaim like an adlor. 
Ib converfation he Q>eak8 in ftrong and proper terms : 
fae fays nothing that is mean ; tot any thing that is 
(onipous and afFe^ed : 

Ne ^uicunque DeoSf ^wetrnque adhibebitur Herot» 
Regali confpedhis in auro nuper et oftro, 
Migr^ in obfcuras humili fermone tabemas ; 
Aut| dum vitat humufli> aubes et inania captet* 

Hor.de Ar. Poet. v. 227. 
The nobleaefs of the tragic ftile fhotdd not hinder 

€Ve6 heroes from fpeakiog with fimplicity, according 

io ^ iiAtai% df the ^bgs they talk of. 

£1 tf ftg^eus pleraniqiie dokc fenaone pedt&d. 

$* VII« Gbfiicdy is i^erior to tragedy ; aad defcribes 
4he maaaer^ of i^en in a fsvnu condition t th^rrfore 
<it i^e^res a inote fainiliar ftraia* bot fome t&efa (how 
% haughty temper ia fhe IdiKNtft ^tmSkkn^xSi 6s Wl 
ias io the higheft. 
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Iratofque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 
I Hor. de Ar. Poet. f. 94, 

I confefi that I thick the flrokes of pleafaotry 111 
Ariflpphanes are very low ; and refemble the modem 
Far£e, which ts purpofely deCgned to amufe aad gratify 
^e mob. what can be more ridiculous than his de- 
fcription of a Ferfian kiog travelling with forty thoa- 
fand men, to a golden mountain, merely to fatisfy the 
infirmities of nature ? 

There is a great refpedl due to antiquity : but the 
antients themfelves allow us to judge freely of their 
works. Horace teaches me ho^ to judce of PUuttts : 

At noftri proavi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudavere fales ; nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicara ftulte, mirati: fi modo ego, et vos: 
jScimus inurbanum lepido feponere dido. 

Hor. it Ar. Poet. v. 270. 
Gould it be the low humour of Plautus that Gadar 
meant by the Vis Comica that he wifhed Terence to 
have had ? Menaader had given this latter poet a juft 
and delicate tade. Sdpio and Laelius, Terence's friends, 
nicely diflinguifhed in his favour, between that humour 
which Horace calls Lepidiun : and what is laurbanuni. 
that comic poet has an inimitable fimplidty that chanQS 
gnd moves us by the tn^re redt^ of a very coQUQOiii ill- 
fident. 
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tic cogitabam ; hic parrae confuetudinis 
Gaufa, mortem hujus tarn fert familiariter t 
Quid B amaffet ? quid mihi hic faclet patri ?— — 

£ffertttr. imos^ &c. 

T^r. Andr. Aa:. i. Sc. i, 

Nothiog can be more tKs£Ay managed ; fo as iki^ 
to overdo any character, wkat foUowp is t^ndef : 

• — .. . — .at at, hoc illud eft, 

fSinc illae lachrymae ; ha^c ilia efi ndfericordia* 

Ibid« 

r 

^ere is aniodier paflage in which paffion alone fpeaks % 

Memor effem ? 6 MyCs, Myfis, etiam nunc mihi 

Scripta ilia di^la funt in aniibo Ghryfidis 

•De Glyceric, jam ferme moriens me vooat ; 

AcceiE : vos femotae : nos foli : indpit : 

'Mi Pamphile^ hujus fonsfam atque aetatem vides ; 

Quod ego te per hanc dextram oro, et ingeniUm tuum» 

Per tuam fidem, perque hujus foUtudinem 

Tc obteftor 

Te ifii Tirum do» amicum, tutorem^ patrem: 

Hanc ml in manum dat : mors continue ipfam ocoqpat. 

•ikccepiy acccptam fenrabo^ 

Wbaterev wit CQuld^add to thefe fimplo momg ^^ 



prdEoDs cduld «Aly w^idttii tfiem, bill fa«re «re ftme 
others that d6 i&u> fdal ftaiift>6]t» 

Neque Virgo eft ufquaniy neqtte ^g^ <^iil mala e 

coiif{^du 9mQ^ meo. 
Ubi quaeram? ubi inveftigem? quern peroonter? 

quam iisfiftam tiam f 
iDcertiis (um : una haee {|eB td t vki»M eft <^ 

celari dod poteft. Tsr. £un. A^. ii. Sc. 3, 

Paffioo fpeak^ liere again ki the fmtUffdj flaoiiaerl 

— .— ...-ego ne quid velim? 

' Cum sttlke ifto prflafi»i% abfeaa dt£«i*<i-* 

Ibid, A&. I. Sc. 2p 

Can one wilb fit more limpfe (» mote IWdy fi:caiH f 
It muft be owned that Moliefe ii a great comic 
poet. I will e^ten venture 10 Tay diat he has efittled 
farthor Into idai# pankular id&ata^n than Tertnotf ; 
md has haadled a gfeaf«r i^ety of fttbjeOs. wiih re- 
ry mafterly iOtt<^e» he htei dmwti and ei^&d almoft 
every thing that is diforderly, andTidicaiotis. Tef^hce 
only deictibet i^G¥mmt& find forpicioiis fM^ers ; laVifli 
f firtSfata youtitt j knpadm gr^y i^tt#tiAli« ; tte«n» 
fawning parafites ; and Cheating Widced Oaves . no doobt 
thefe charadlers defenred to be handled agreeably to 

the Maimers 4}f ^e Oradai and ll6Mbl, b^Aaf, ve 
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Uvrt but fix p]ays of this great author, but Moliere 
has opened an unbeaten track. I own again, that he t^ 
a fine writer, but may I not fpeidc of his faults with 
freedom ? he oft-times exin^efics a good thought rery 
ill. he ufes firained and unnatun^ expreffions. Terence 
with the moft elegant fimplidty, fays in four words^ 
what our poet exprefles in a variety of metaphors that 
are little better than fuftian. I like his profe mudi bet- 
ter than his poetry, for inftance, the Mifer has fewer 
faults than his plays that are in verfe. it is true the 
f rench veffification cramped his thoughts, we find like- 
wife that he has fucceeded better in the poetry of fais 
Amphitryon, where he took the liberty to make irre- 
gular verfes, than In his other plays, but in general he 
does not feem to me, even in his profe, to fpeak with 
fimplidty enough to exprefs all' the palfions. befides, 
he has (trained fome charadters. by this freedom he de- 
signed to pleafe the ^t ; to hit the tafte df the meaneft 
Ipe&tors ; and to render the lidicnle of fnch charac^ 
ters the more fenfible. but tho' a poet ought to defcribe 
the higheft degree of every paiHon, by its moft diftifi^ 
guifhing marks, the better to ihew its deformity and 
extravagance ; yet there is no occafion 'to conftrain na- 
ture, and to go beyond all probability, thus, notwith- 
fianding the example of Plautus, lirho fays, Cedo Ter- 
tiam ; I afiert againft Moliere, that a mifer in his right 
wits will never defire to look into the third hand of a 
pian he fufpeds of having tclbbtd him; 
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Aaother fault of Moliere (which fome witty people 
forgive, tho' I cannot pardon it,) is that he has given 
▼ice an agreeable turn ; and a (hocking ridiculous aofte- 
rity to virtue. I know his admirers will pretend that 
he has done juftice and honour to true probity ; ' and 
only expofed morofe virtue and a deteftable hypocrify. 
but without entering into a long difpute on this point, 
I maintain that Plato and the other antient legiflators 
would never have fufFered fuch jefting upon virtaoas 
charaders, in their republics. 

In fine, I cannot help thinking with M. Boileaa, 
that Moliere who defcribes the manners of his country 
with fo much beauty and force, falls too low when he 
imitates the low humour of the Italian comedies. 

f In Scapin's Sack I lofe the Mifantfarope. 

$. VIII. It were to be wifhed, methinks, for the 
honour of the Academy, that they would procure tis a 
treatife on hiftory. there are but few hiflorians free 
from grofs faults, and yet hiftory is of great j: impor- 
tance, it points out great examples to us : it makes the 

f Dans ce Sac ridicule, ou Scapin s'enveloppe^ 
Je no reconnots pbs PAuteot du Mifimthiiope. 

Boil. Art Poe%uc. Chant. iiL 
I HUloria vero tefUs tem- vetuifaitis- 
ponun, ioz veritatis, vita me- (Sc. de Orat. lib. ii. $. f . 

voriae, ma^^flia vitae, nuncia 
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vices of bad men ferre for iDftrudHon to the good : it 
difentanglca the origin of nations ; and fliews by what 
means j^ople pafled froni one form of goTernment to 
another. 

A good hiftorian is not f partial to any age, or na- 
tion, tho' he loves his country, he never flatter^ it. a 
French hiftorian (hould (hew himfelf neutral between 
England, and France, he ought to praife Talbot, as 
freely as Guefclin ; and do as much juftice to the Princd 
of Wales's warlike genius, as to the Wifdom of* Charles 
the Vtb/ he equally av^ds panegyrid, and fatyr : and 
deferres credit no farther than he confines himfelf to re* 
late both what is good, and what is bad ; without flatten* 
ry, or malice, he omits no incident that ferves to defdribe 
the chief perfoi^s he fpeaks of; and to difcover the: 
true caufes of events, but he avoids all thofe curious 
difquifidons that tend only to difplay the author's 
knowledge, he (hews his critical skill only id relating 
thofe fa^ as doubtful, which really are fo; and ia 
leaving them to the reader's judgment, after giving him 
the beft informadon he could, he who has rather a ta- 
lent for leammg> and critidfm, than a genius for hido- 
rj9 will not bate his reader the leaft date, or any inci- 
dent however dry and impertinent ^ not even the moft 



f Nam quisnefcit, primam 
tfle luftoriae legem* ne quid 
faUi ^ere audeat? donde, ne 
ijpaA vcri noo audeat.* nequa 



(ufpicio gratiae fit m fcribeoH 
do.' oequa (imultads ? 

Cic. de Orat. lib. u. $. i j* 
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ufelefs circumSance. he foUowt his ownhumpur, vnth'i 
ont regs^rding the public taftejhe woald have every 
body as food as he is of thofe trifles that employ his ia- 
fatiable curiofity. on the contrary, a cautioas di(creet ' 
biftorian drops all iofignificaQt fads that ^ve the rea- 
der no light into any important point, by leansg out 
^efe ufelefs incidents, you take nothing from the hi-* 
ftory :j for, they only interrupt and lengthen it; and 
naake It a colkaion of luftorical fcraps, irithout aoy 
thread of lively x&arration..'fuch a fcrupulous cxaJB^^ 
fhould be left to comj^ersv the main point is to gm 
the reader an eafy view of important thio^ ; to ftei» 
him their connexions and to lead him on (peedify ta 
the unravelling of the wholes hereia hiflory ought 
fome vrhat to refembJe an epic poem : 

Semper ad eveotma feftioat ; et in tiw>^^ t let 
Non fecus ac notas» audttGo:em raptt : et quae 
PeQ>erat tra<5Uu niteicece poffe, fdioyiit. 

Hoft. de Ac Foet. r. X48# 

There are many geoeral fa£b that taAyi rnfmm «t ' 
of barren dates, ^ of names which are not worth re^ 
ipenibriQg, I am not acquainted untb a maa'a dttiae<» 
ter, merely by knowing his name. I would rather read 
fttch an hiftorian as Froiflard who is not very exaft 
and judicious, and miftakes names, hut gives a plain aa* 
tural account of things ; th^ thofc H ftfria at who tdl 
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me that <3Ma:km^ held his pafliamait at lagdbciiiii 
that then he w^t to fight the Saxons ; and returned to 
Aix-la*Chapelle. this teaches me nothing that is ufe- 
fiil. fadbi related %itbaiit drcamftaaees, aict like at bo- 
df&ikftoimislki the]i»make<^y thed^sletQaoTi^ 
Wftory. 

The c^irf perfeetioii of a hiSorj eonfiili. b the out* 
der, and difpafai of its parts* to. attain to this beanti^ 
fid Qfdar the bttoriaa mufi hate one ckar and «Qn>. 
ptdicnGie tiew of hit whete fiibjeA. heihonld tiy tA 
place it mvariousHghta, tiH he find cut its tmeA point 
ofviev. he mnftihew its unity; aaddraw^asitvefo 
from eoHB fimfce^ alt the chief events that depend upon 
H, hf this methpd he iqAroda his readers in the moft 
nfefnl tU^gs; and gitea them the pkafure of fore-i 
feeing the feqoel of events, he engages thdr attentions 
lie feta hr^re tbeir eyes a fisheme of the raoft tmpor-» 
tantafiatfa»iaevefy penodoftinse: he pdnts out tci 
Aera what ia moA likely to i^fult from it : he makea 
Aem argoe, wthout arguing hiisfelf : he fpares them 
many repetitioiia : he never lets them grow weary, 
the oonned&mhf gives to various fa^aakes the wl^ole 
oanratioo be eafily remembered, I muft here agaiq ap* 
fly tahidory^ a paffiiige of Hotaae whidi relates toaa 
fpiq poem : 

Ordinis haec virto^ ent«. ft Mesm* 9iXt ego fallor ; 
IftjaiB auQcdicat, jam nunc debeatia dici 
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Fleraque difierat, et praeiens in tempus omittat ; 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. y. 42» 

A dry heary aimalift knows no other order but that 
of chronology, he repeats a fa£b every time he has oc- 
cafion to mention any thing that depends on it. he 
dares neither fet forward, nor poftpone, any partictilar 
narration, but an hiflorian that has a true genius, ouC 
of twenty places^ chafes that in which a fa^ may be 
moft commochoufly fet, fo as to give a Ught to all the 
reft, oft-times a fad mentioned long before the order 
of time it happened in, clears up all the train of events 
that paved the way to it. fometimes another incident 
will appear in its full light, by being poflponed : for 
then it is introduced more appofitely, as the occafiotf 
of other events. Cicero compares this juft order to the 
care that a perfon of a good taAe takes* to f place £ne 
pidttjres'in anadvantagious light, thus a judicious reader 
has the pleafure of continually fore*feeing fomewhat 
of the fequel, without coofufion ; he oUerves always 
one event rifing out of another; and longs to fee the win- 
ding. up of the whole; which is artfully concealed from 
him, to haften him on to it with the greater impatience, 
when he has perufed the whole hiftory, he looks back- 
like a curious traveller, who having got to the top of 

t Viaotwr tiimqiiam titbu- I- b<»DO lumine. 
las bene piOas coUooave la [ Qi-c.dffcUrisorat.§.ys^ 
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a mountain, obferyes all around him, and takes a de- 
light in viewing from this (ituation, the way he came ; 
and all the pleafant places through which he pafTed. 

A well chofen circumftance, a faying well related, or 
a particularity of behaviour that points out a man's ge* 
nius or humour, is a delicate mafterly ftroke in hiftory: 
for it paints the perfon to the life, and fets him before 
your eyes. Plutarch and Sueton have done this to per- 
fe^on. we obferve the fame with pleafure in Cardinal 
D'OfTat. when you read his hiftory, you fancy that yoa 
fee Clement the Vlllth fpeaking to him fometimes mxh 
opennefs of heart ; and fometimes with great referve. 

An hiftorian onght to retrench many fuperfluous 
epithets, and other fuch ornaments of difcourfe. this 
will make his hiftory more concife, more lively, more 
fimple, and more agreeable, in his narration he ought 
to interweave the moft fblid notions of virtue, with- 
out moralizing, he (hould avoid fententious remarks 
with the Qtmoft care, his hiftoiy will be fufficiently 
adorned, if he relate things in a juft order, and a clear» 
proper, concife, noble ftile. f Cicero fays, * there it 
' nothing more agreeable in hiftory than an eafy noble 
* concifenefs.' indeed it is a difadrantage to hiftory to 
be embellifbed. nothing could be more worthy of 
Tully than this remark upon Caefar's commentaries. 

f Nihil eft b hiftoria, pura et illuAri brevitate dulcins* 

S 
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f * we bare A9 eKC^lfeoc accouac c^ his traa&dlioiit 

* 10 &I9I3 cowBEieiitjtri^ b^ wrote; which aie naked» 

* Qorr^fV, apd l>ewitifid; b^irig ftript of all theoraa- 

* tmat3 of ftile. bat while he feemed only to fimiifit 

* others wkh materials for writiog a hiftory^ perhaps 
^ he gratifjed fome tojudiebus perfims^ who might 
^ eode^Tour to eoHbelHih tbem : but he difooucaged 
^ aU wife roeo from writing on the fame ftibjed.' a wk 
defpifes a oaked hiftory , a> imperfeil : he would have 
it doathed^ tiimnied up and adomed with embfwdcry* 
the wa«t of thefe orsameats is what weak pe<^ rec« 
kxMi a fault, but a ^k£ooos peifon^ who haa a delt* 
eate tafte, defpairs of beiog able to add aey real beau- 
ry to dits fioUe» iaa}eftjic jEmplidty. 

The sQcA neoefoy^ a^d iw^l ttBcommoo aecom* 
p!ilhme«t io an biftoiiaii is Co kaow exa&ly the fbrai 
of goventment, i» every age« aad the fuco^ve msax* 
ners of the oatioo whofe hiftory he wntes. a palater 
that kfiows not what the Italiaos call* ti Coftume, 
paa draw aothing exadUy. the paiaters of the fchool 
of LoAibardy have failed in this partiqalar; ftho' in o* 



f Goaunentarios ^uofikni 
foFiffti ff^nnn fuaranik valde 
^idemprobjindos. nodienim 
funt, re£ti, ct venufti, omni or- 
natu orationis tamquam vefte 
dattiGai. fed dam rbluii ali- 
os habere parata unde fume- 



reot, <)Qt vclleot &tibcre hiT- 
toriam, ineptis fratiun fortaf«- 
fe fecit, qui vpluDt ilia caUu- 
miflris inruere; fanos quidem 
homines a fcribendo dtter^ 

nut* 
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tbef relfeSls thsf have reprefedted nature to the life, 
they have drawn the Jewifh hi^*prieft» like a p^pe ; 
and the antient Greeks, like the people of Lombardy. 
nothing .oonld be more fadfe, or more Ihocldog than 
to paint the French tn Henry the Second's tkne, with 
periwigs and cravats ; or to draw thofe of the prefent 
ft§e widi beahis and rn&« the maimers ef each nati- 
on ane very deferent &om other people's, and the 
fame nation often changes m own oufioms. dorifl^ 
the infancy of Cyrus the Perfian mamiecs. were 9B 
finple, as thofe of the Afedes ¥lrere dTeminate add luX"^ 
turieos. hot afiterwards. the.Perfiaos feU into the fame 
foftoGTs ami miiety. tn Inftoriaa would Aetv hirofelf 
gtofsiy ignormit if he'reprefeoted the table of Cunus 
or Fabncnu, like, that of Apicius, or Lacullufi. we 
flionld iaog^ at an hiftorian that fliould %eak of the 
magnlficemx of Nun's court, or of the Laoedemo* 
man Jongs, he oug^ to defcribe the powerful and 
happy poycfty of the antient ftomane : : . 

■ farvoqn e potentem. 

Vif^. Aen. JU. yi« v. 843. 

be ought not to forget how tnnple and plain the Greeks 
were in Alexander's time, in companfen of the A&- 
ntics : as appears fircm f Caridemus' fpeech to Dari- 
«s. the very plain houie in which Aiiig|iiftus lived forty 

S 2 
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years, muft not be reptelented like the goFdeo palace 
that Nero bnilt foon after. 

Roma domus fiet : VeYos migrate Qmrites, 
Si non et Veios occupat ifia domus. 

Our own oation mufi not be defcribed as if it had 
been always the fame : for it has chang^ cootinoally. 
an hiftorian that (hould draw Gloris amidft a polite^ 
genteel, magnificent court, would be little the better 
for relating particular fads aright; feeing he would be 
miftaken in the chief point concerning the manners of 
the whole nation, the Franks were then only a wild 
wandring band, almoft without laws, and order ; who 
lived only by inroads, and rapine, the Gauls.whom 
the Romans dvilized, muft not be confounded with 
the Franks, foroe rays of dawning politenefs fhonld 
appear in the days of Charlemagne, and immediately 
Taniih again, the fudden fall of his family plunged 
Europe into a frightful (late of ignorance. S. Louis 
was a prodigy of virtue and prudoice in fuch a dege- 
nerate age. we are fcarce got out of that tedious ni^t. 
the revival of literature and arts began in Italy: and 
they came into France very late, an affedatioo of 
wit, and falfe delicacy hindered their progrefs. 

The changes that happen in the form of a nation's 
government ought to be carefully obferved by an hif- 
torian. for inftance^ in France we had at firft Sali^ue 
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lands diflioguiflied from other eftates, and allotted to 
the military part of the nation, he ought nerer to 
oonfoand the beneficiary earldoms of Charlemagne's 
time, which were only perfonal offices, with the He- 
reditary earldoms, which, under his fuccefTors, be- 
came fettlements in families, he (hould diftinguifh the 
parliaments founded by the fecond royal line, (which 
were aflemblies of the nation) from the feveral parlia- 
ments that the kings of the third line eftablifhed in the. 
diftindi provinces of the kingdom, for determining pri- 
vate law-fuits. he ought to know the origin of fiefs ; 
the fenrice of feudataries; the infranchifement of 
bondmen ; the mcreafe of corporations ; the eredtion 
of the f Third State ; the introdudion of clerks prac- 
titioners to be counfellors to the nobles, who were 
little acquainted with the laws ; and the eflablifhment 
of troops in the king's pay, to prevent the incurfions 
of the Englifh, who had fettled themfelves in the heart 
of the kingdom, the manners and ftate of the whole 
nadon have changed in every age. without going fur- 
ther back, the alteration of our manners fince Henry 
the IVth is incredible, it is far more important to ob- 
ferve thefe changes of a whole nation, than barely to 
relate particular fa^« 

If a judicious perfon fet himfelf to lay down rules 
(on writing hiftory, he might join examples to pre- 
cepts, he might give his judgment of the hiftorians of 

' t ^ Ticr«-Etat. 

s i 
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a]] ages ; and mi^t dUerf e thzt a c ompl eai t Ufiociaa. 
is perhaps more uncoimioflir than a great* poet. 

HerodocuSy who is called the father oiUfhnj^ iv- 
ktes things exadiy well, there is a beauty ia iIk way 
variety of his fubjefts^ bm his work isr rather a caiCec- 
tion of the rarious^ accounts of the different couDtiies, 
than a hiflory that has unity of parts, and a true order. 

Xenophon only wrote a joamaf of his retseat: wish 
kis ten thoufand Gsccians froos Pa^agonia^ etcrj 
thing in it is dtflin^, aod exai3 ;. but uai&rm* his €y- 
ropaedia is rather a ^UAah^cai tasauietf. (avToify 
believed,) than a true biftory. 

Polybins is well-fkiUed: m. pdHlks^ and the art o£ 
war : bat he rea£bna too mucH ; tho^ fcereafons jufilj-. 
be e^tceeds the boands o£ ai mere hiftorian^ In wdris 
is a kind of politieal aasianiy. lie ubfelds' ctmj c^ 
vent, as cbntaiocd in itscaufr: aod fhewsr as is/were 
by mechanical laws, t&at foch a pestle muft oeoef* 
farily overcome another people : and thacfiidia peace 
made between Rome^ and Caahage,. could doc pofiUjr 

Jaft. 

Thucy^des and Titus Lisius fasEve nnioy fine hs- 

I'angues : but they feem to have been c am pe feA by 
themfelves ; and not to be realfpeechesv ooroaa £BBoe 
believe that they copied: t&em fcomithc iwoabds ofthat 
time. Livy did not. tmd^ffaiid the militarj afiivs of 
bis age lb well as Polybios.. 

Salluft wrote with a peculi&r bauty and nobleoefs : 
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bat he enlarges too much id defctibiog the matmein 
and chara^ers of perfons in two very fhort hiftories* 

Tacitus (hews abundance of ildll, and a thorow 
knowledge jof the mod corriftpted hearts. ' but he too 
mnch affeds a myfteriotts concifenefs« he is too full 
of poetical tarns in his defcriptions* h^ is too pene^ 
trating t he is too refined in his conje^ures. he afcribeft 
that to the fttbtleft policy^ which really arofe from mif* 
take, caprice^ or unaecoontable humour, the greateft 
events often flow from the meaneft caufes. It wai 
iKreakne(s> cuftom^ £iUe Aiame, difguft^ or the adt ice of 
a freed-man, that determined an affair: whtlft Taci* 
tus endeavoured to find out the tatiH refined policy in 
tke emperor's eoundls. moft people are moderate 
tind fttperficialinthepur&itof evil, as well as of good^ 
Tiberius, one of the vileft men that ever lived, was 
ibore infloeaced by his feary, than by any fettled fcheme 
^ adiog. 

We itead D'AvSa with pleafure ^ but he fpeaks as W 
he had been admitted into the moft fecret couocil?. 
tfne man could never hate been entrufted by all the 
contending parties, befides, every perfon muft have 
fotnt fecret that he wonld not communicate to the hif- 
«oriaiK one can know bat a part of the truth : and ht 
irho pretends to inform nie of what 1 fee he could not 
-know, indines me to fu(pe6l even thofe fads he might 
know* 

Sudi % eriiicifsft ufon «talien< and modern hiftori- 
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ans, would be very ufeful> and very agreeable ; with* 
out offending any living author. 

§. IX. Againft what I have propofed, ,it will pro- 
bably be objected that the Academy will never adopt 
thefe feveral txtatifes as its own ; without firft examin- 
ing them, now it is not likely that an author who has 
beflowed the utmofl pains oh a work> will fubmit it 
intirely to the corredion of a numerous aflembly y ia 
which the opinions o'lF the feveral members will per- 
haps be very different. Uhcrefore it is not to be flip- 
pofed that the Academy will adopt foch a work. 

My anfwer is fhort. I fuppofe that the Academy 
will not adopt it ;} but only employ particular, perfons 
in fuch an undertaking, each of thefe might confult 
the Academy at their affemblies. for example, the au- 
thor of a rhetoric might propofe to them his doabts 
concerning eloquence, the members will give him 
their thoughts on this fubjed : and their opinions may 
happen to be divided, but the author might make 
what ufe of them he ihould judge proper^ without coa* 
draining himfelf. 

The difputes that fhould arife in thefe affemblies 
upon fuch queflions might be recorded in a ibrt of 
journal, that the fecretary fhould coropofe wiUiOQt 
partiality, this journal would contain (hort differta« 
tions that might help to improve criticifm, and a good 
tafte. fuch employment would oblige the^gentlcmen 
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of the Academy to attend its aiTemblies pundually. 
the reputation and advantage of it would fpread over 
all £arope. 

§. X. It is true the Academy would frequently 
happen to be divided upon thefe qoefHons. the efteem 
that fome have for the antients; and others, for the 
moderns, might hinder them from agreeing in their 
judgments;^ but I apprehend no ill tSk€ts from a con* 
ted fo calm, fo polite^ and (o moderate as that would 
prove, /for in this cafe, every one might freely follow 
his own tafte, and his own notions, fuch an emula- 
tion might improve learning, may I priefume here to 
o^Per my thoughts on the fubjedl ? 

1. I begin with wiihing that the modems might 
furpafs the antients. I would rejoice to fee in our 
age, and our nation, more vehement orators than De- 
moflhenes, and fublimer poets than Homer, the world, 
inftead of lofing, would certainly gain much by it. |the 
antients would not be Ids valuable than they have al- 
ways been ; and the modems would add a new orna- 
ment to human nature, the antients mud (till retain 
the glory of having begun, and ihewn the way to O" 
thers ; and of furnilhing them with the means to ex* 
eel themfelves. 

2. It would be very fooliih to judge of any work 
by iu date. 



.»««^*»ett nifi fuae territ ftMOt, fiiil^ 
TcmpoiibM dofanfki tidet, Midit, <t o^. 

Si, quia Graecoram funt andquiiEma quaeque 
toipta^ Tfel optima:-——"* 

Scire rdtm cbartis preitmn qootat arrqget afidus. 

Qm yc& fld faAoB, et Wrtatem aeftiina;c aniiis : 
mb&i nifi quod Libidfi* fgCfaTit. 



Si TCtero ita niratorylaadatque pottat, 

Ut niyi antefierat^ niliil illb compam ; errata 

Qgod fi tarn Graecb fiof itas ifttif» faWen 

Qoam nobis ) qwd nunc cAt veMt ? ftuf quid babef et 

Quod kgcret^ toreretqa& tiriiim pobiicas o&s ? 

iior.£p.L.IL£!p*i«r. 3i,d8>35y48>64,9a 

if ViPgil had not dared to tread itt Homer't fteps; 
if Horaioehad not hoped to come itiear Pindar; vlidt 
excelldM world nnft we ha^ loft ^ MMocr and Pkidar 
themfeiffs did not attam to tbi$ high' perfedion tft 
on flep^ no doobt tiiey bad f be advantage of other 
poets who had fmoothed the way for them ^ and whom 
ths]f excelled at length, why maty not our modern po- 
ets have the fame hope i how much glory did Horftoe 
promife himfelf ? 
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Dicam iafigie recetti» adfamr 
JbidiiSiaB ore alio— *-^ 

N3 panrum> aut hamili modo. 
Nil mortaie loi|aar— <^- 

Gara. lib. IIL Oi.TUr* ▼. 7, 17. 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 

Mod omnis nMriav ; mukaque part met 
Vitabit LibhiiMUii : ufqtie egp' pofterl^ 
Grc&un kude reccm :•»— ^— — 

•».^»...^..^.».fiiine frfpefbiani 
Q^efitatt meritity et mihtDdphkl 
Laum cingc Tolens, Mdpomenev comalift,* 

Ibid. Od.xxz. t. i, 69 14. 

' Whf tnzy wt not likevife allow Malherbe to fay 

ApoUbn a porteftMtrcrtear— ^ 

Liv. iii» Qd. xL Fr ft4ft« 

> 

7. I oM tlie emubdofr of the moiaPoM iMild bt 
dtagerous if it tasdv t&cmr dbfptie the a&ticaa todr ne^ 
gkd to {body tfaem» tht ttue wa^te cKod tlicmif ti» 
an^OTebjcTerytlungthatieTflhsebleintlieiiii; aad 
eadeaTeur. (accondiBg. t» their aetioBi) ^ uaium 
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beautiful nature more dofely than they did. I (hould 
readily fay to thofe anthers of the prefent age whom I 
efteem and honour mod 

— — — — -vos exemplariaGraeca 
Nodurna verfate manu, verfate diuma. 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 268., 

if ever yon fhould happen to excel the antients : it is to 
themfelves you muft owe the glory of overcoming them, 
4. A prudent modeft author ought to diftruft him- 
felf> and the praifes he receives from his mod valuable 
friends. felf-Iove will naturally biafs him a little ; and 
friendfhip will incline them to exprefs too great an ad- 
miration of his talents, what muft he do then, if fome 
friend bdng charmed with his writings fhould fay to him, 

Nefdo quid majus nafcitur— — — — i 

Proper. Lib. ii. £leg. ult. 

he (hould not for fudi a compliment, be lefs tempted 
to imitate the modefty of the great and wife Virgil ; 
who, when he was dying, would have burnt his Ae- 
oeid, which has been the inftrudtion and delight of all 
ages. DO one that has a clear view of a great and per- 
fedk work, as that poet had, can flatter himfelf fo far 
as to think he has attained to it. nothing comes intirely 
up to his idea; nor fatisfies hit delicacy, whoever 
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therefore has a notion of what is truly perfed, per- 
ceives at the fame time that he hasnoteqaailedit* and 
he who fancies he has attained to it, has not fuch a di- 
ftmdt idea of it as he imagines, he raoft have a fcanty 
genius, and a weak v.ain mind, who is intirely pleafed 
with himfelf and his performances, the author who is 
thus pleafed with himfelf^ is generally pleafed alone. 

Quin fine rivali, teque, et tua folns amares. 

Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 444. 

Such an author may have fome uncommon talents : 
but he muft be mafler of more imag^adbny than judg- 
ment, and found criucifm. on the contrary a poet 
that would equal the antients muft fhew a judgment 
fuperior to the mod lively, and fruitful imagination, 
an author flioold be proof againft all the praifes his 
friends can give him : he fliould often revife and cor- 
redt what has been already applauded ; and remember 
this rule. 



-nonumque prematur in annum. Ibid. v. 388. 



5 . 1 am extremely glad to fee any author that drives 
to out-do the andents ; tho' he ihould never be able 
even to equal them, the public ought to encourage 
him, and commend his endeavours : they ihould hope 
that he may ftill rife higher in his next attempt ; and 
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they flu»1d admire vhalcivr Ike iun alttadj dMe tl^ 
OQOies iieur tbe aaiicflt moddb* 

LiMBnld hare all the &m of fiaroaflas fcaSe Unis 

— . proxima Phoebi 

Verfibnsitic fitfk. —♦•—!- 

Paflvres, hsdm saefisentem ornate poetam. 

Virg. Eel. vii. v. 22, 2 Jw 



A9 asithcM^ is the moire to be fwoeflud Cor ttcviog X 
difi^eAce of himTeif^ 10 coofultiDg athen about aafr 
pbee be is fiili mllbgta correct.. . . 

. loBko bare, qu&e Vaso necdas; per£a£ka eaoebat* 



I admire an author who applies to himfelf this 
ful pailage ; 



Nam neque adhuc Varo videor, nee dicere Ginna 
Digna : led argnfeoa inter ftnqrere aofer olores, 

ibid,v* 35. 

tlic& i weald hare aU partiet saite to praiie hi» : 
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£cl. ffi. T« £• 

if fi2<^ (M) ^mtbor be (till 4ifiaiti3fied wlih kimfeif, 'v^ile 
the public is ki^Y plesiied wiitb Urn; faia uAe and 
feoitts are iu Aboffs ibe ^ery work for wbtoh he is, ad- 
mired. 

ii. I am ikA «fi*9»ii«Q> &f tfaie the sioftexcelkfltaf 
tbfi Ancknus baye A>me £uilt9« biiniAQ ftatnre has ne* 
rer permitteid «Ay one to arrive at entke pecfeftifliti 
if i wane obliged to judge of ch« aniittits accordng !• 
mjovmaoikoiMix, iiiMddfaeiieffy caaeioiisbcaiUr 
fining «be». they kvrc thb great idyaiitj^ ; that PiUh 
Vft aiidik their vodes« we walk j» ie wene la tbt 
^k; bocMiie of oor aothzmg 2.^aoraw ienawledga 
of their manners, their language, their tafte, and difir 
noiSons* if we had been their ecuiteniporaries, feihaps 
we flioiiid Jkitc cenfored them more freely, bat I ^peak 
of the amiantfi upea the authorky of the aBdeotsdienr 
felTes* Hoaace dnt peoetratiag cdtie, who was £> mnch 
charmed with Homer, would vouch for me when I 
venture to affirm that this great poet, in his long work 
fometinea oodded a bltlf • 



-quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
n opere in kago fas eft obflefcre (bmoDfli. 

De At. Boar. v. ^p^ 
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Shall we tbeo through a manifeft prepoflefEon a- 
Icribe more to antiquity, than the antients require; 
and condemn Horace by ailerting, (againfl the plained 
evidence of h£k,) that there is the fame force and 
beauty in every part of Homer's works ? 

7 . If I may be allowed to offer my thoughts on this 
point, with all due deference to better judges; I muft 
own that there are many defeds to be feenin the moft 
excellent of the antients. for inflance, I cannot relifli 
the Chorus in their tragedies : they interrupt the true 
oftioQ : they have not an exaft (hew of probability ; 
becaufe fome fcenes ought not to have a number of ac- 
tmg fpedators. the difcourfes of the Chorus are often 
general and infipid. I am apt to fufped that thefe in* 
terludes were introduced before tragedy was brought 
to any perfedion. 

Farther, I find in the antients many ftrokes of plea- 
iantry that are not very delicate, Cicero, the great 
C&cero himfelf, has feveral very poor quibbles* ' 

I cannot fee Horace's genius in this low piece of 
iatire. 

Profcripti regis Rupili pus atque TCDcnom.— — 

Satyr. L. I. S. Tii. v. i. 

wefhottld be apt to gape at reading it, if we did not 
Jcnow its author. 

When I read this admirable ode of the fame poet. 
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Qualem miniftrum fulminis aliteq3< 



Car. L. IV, Od. iv. v* i; 



I am always forry to find thefe words in it^ 

.. — .— ^.......^......quibiis 

Mos unde dediidlus per omos 
Tempos Amaz&oii fecuri 

Dextras obarmet, qi^aerere diftuli ; 

Nee fcire fas eft omnia. 



T. l8i 



take away this pafTage; and the ode is compleat and 
I^rfed. if it be fatd that Horace defigned to imitate 
Pindatin diis fortof parenthefis> which is agreeable to 
the tranfport of an ode } I will not difpate that : but 
I am not lb fond of imitation as to relifh this fiat and 
fuperfluous parentheCs. we allow of a noble diforder 
that flows from tranfport, and a concealed art: but 
we cannot approve of an exeuriion to make a curious 
remark on a frivolous fubje^t : it flattens the whole 
ode. 

Again, Cicero's reproaches againft Mark Antony 
feem to me unbecoming the noblenefs and excellence 
of his orations, his famous letter to Lucceius is full of 
the mod grofs and ridiculous Tanity. we find almeft 
as much in the epiftles of Pliny the younger, the an« 
tients fall often into msi afleAauoa in their fiile that is 

T 
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fomewhat like what we now call pedantry, perhaps for 
want of fome ootioosy that we have from religion and 
natural ^hUotophj, they too much admired feveral 
things that we value very little. 

8. The wifeft antients perhaps hoped (as the mo- 
derns do now) that they fhould iurpafs the models 
that they had to copy after, for example ; why might 
not Virgil have hoped, by the f defcent of Aeneas into 
hell» to out-do Homer's review of the ghofts in the 
countty of the Cimmerians ? it is very probable that 
Virgil, notwithftanding his modefty, took pleafure in 
handling a new topic, (in the ivth book of his Aeneid) 
that Homer had not touched on. 

9« I confefs that the antients have a great difad* 
vantage in the groffnefs both of their religion, and 
their philofophy. in Homer's time, their religion was 
only a frightful colledlion of fables as ridiculous as the 
tales of fairies, their ^loibphy was entirely vain and 
fuperftitious. before Socrates their morality was ex- 
tremely defedHve ; tho' their legiflators had given ex- 
cellent rules for government, we muft even adoiow- 
ledge that Plato makes Socrates argue very weakly up- 
on the immortality of the foul, that fine pafiage of 
Virgil 

Felix qui potuit rerum oognofcere caufas, 

Geor. ii, t. 490. 

t lib, vi. 
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lA eflfed places all the happitiers of wife men in freeing 
themfelves from the dread of prefages, and of hell, this 
poet promtfcs no other reward in the next life to the 
pureft and mofk heroic Tirttie» but the pkafares of 
{porting on the grafs ; or fighdog on the land ; or 
dandng, and iinging verfes ; or dating chariots ; or' 
hairing horfes and armoar. and even thefe men, and 
the (hows that amnfed them, were only vain ihadows : 
yet thefe (hadows loog'd impatiently to enter again 
into bodies, that they might begin a-new to fuffer all 
the miferies of this life ; which is only a continued 
ficknefs that leads os to death, foch is the greateft com- 
fort that the antients propofed to mankind : 

Pars in gramincfs exercent membra palaeftris : 
»■ ■ ■ ^uae Incis miferis tarn dira capido ? 

Virg. Aen. L. vi. v. 64 2, 7 21 . 

Hosier's heroes are not perfons of any worth ; and 
the characters of his gods are ftill inferior to thefe he- 
roes who fall fo mnch fliort of the idea we have of 
worthy men. no-body would wl(h to have a father fo 
vicioos as Jupiter; nor a wife fo unfupporuble as Ju- 
no : and far lefs, Co infamous as Venus, who would 
chufe fuch a boifterous friend as Mars ; or a fervant fb 
thieviAi as Mercury ? thefe gods feera to have been 
invented by the enemy of mankind, on purpoie to au- 
thorifc all fort of wickednefs, and to ridicule the Deity. 

T 2 
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this induced Longiofui to fay f that Homer made gods 
of thole men that were at the fiege of Troy ; and that 
on the contrary he made his gods mere men. he adds 
in the fame chapter, that % * the Jewifh lawgHyer, who 

* was no mean peribn, having a jnft notion of the 

* greatnefs and power of God» expreffed it adoairably 

* well in the beginning of his laws, by thefe words ; 

* God faid, let light be made; and it was made: let 
V the earth be made, and it was. made/ 

lo. It muft be acknowledged that there are hot 
few excellent authors among the antients : and that 
the works of fome modems are very fine, when we do 
not read the antients with the eagemefs of a icholar ; 
nor to inform ourfelves of fome particular fads ; oar 
tafle confines us to a fmall number of Greek aad La- 
tin books, there are indeed but few of them excel- 
lent ; tho' learmng Was fo long, cultivated both by the 
Greeks and Romans, we cannot therefore wonder that 
our age, which has juft fhook ofiT an igfiorsmt uapo- 
litenefs, has produced but few French books thift one 
can often perufe witib pleafure. I could eafily iBtnMi 



t SeO.ix. 
TV^Qv drrif, iyretlfi rir 



• 6eo<, ^n^i* ri; yififf9a 

* 9»c, ^ iyinro* yimio 
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feveral of the antients, whom we are not very fond of; 
as Ariftophanes, Plaatus, Seneca the tragedian, Lu- 
can, and Ovid himfelf. I could likewife name a great 
many modern authors, whom we relifh, and juftly ad* 
mire* but I will name none ; left I fhould offend their 
roodefty-whom I might mention; and be unjuft to 
others, by not naming them. 

On the other hand we ought to confider what may 
be faid in fafour of the antients, now, beddes their 
having fumifhed our modem authors with almoft all 
the beft thoughts they have ; we ought to fet a value 
even on ihok parts of the antients' works that are 
not ^ultlefs. Longinus obiems that f * a difcourfe 
' too mudi poHfhed atid refined is in danger of being 
^ mean.' he adds that * the fuUime ftrain by its lofti- 

f Be(s becomes fltppery and dangerous^ again, he 

' fays' % * dio' I have obferved feveral faults in Ho- 
' mer, and other famous authors ; and tho* no body is 
' more difpleafed with fiich faults than I am ; yet af- 
* ter all, I thiok— — that they are but little efcapes 
' which they overlooked : for, having their attention 

> 

f To y> Ir wctrri a- 1 \ Uafoiriieifiivocl' ^it 

TtfC*--**Ta Si f/LiyiheL I- 1 fAoflap ^ 'OjULVipM kol) rar 

vntrfakS Si cj/To y/nviai <tKKU¥ ovot /ULiyi70i, ^ h- 

TO fiLiyi9oc» \ niTOL To/c •^rlaj^jiAetffif a- 

Long* §. zxxiii* fiVKo/itfof, S/iv^ Si i^ 

T 3 
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* fieddily fixed on what is truly great, they wdd not 

' regard little things—** § k is true what is faukleff I 
' cannot fae blamed : bift that which if noble fiufes oi^r 

* admiration.' this jadicioas critic thought that it was 
in Homer's old*age that he fomeoines nodded a little* 
in the tedious narrations of the Odyfle : but he Adds 
that f after all. this old-age is the old-age of an H<h 
mer. indeed fome carekfs ftrokes of great painters exce( 
the moft finifhed pieces of a commoa artift. an ordtr 
nary critic cannot lehfli what is fublime : it does not 
affed him. he employs Umfelf more agreeably about 
a mifplaced word, or a carelefs expre^on. he does not 
fully perceive the beauty of the general ptai), and the 
order and (Ireogth that runs throughout a oomjdeat 
piece. I fliould like as well to fee him bnfied about 
iprthograi^y, comma's, and points of interrogatioa. | 
pity the author that fall^ ipto fuch bauds: 

Barbarus has fe^tes— — ^« 

Virg. £d. I. ▼• 7^* 



roi iKHvidL KoiKar, n net- 
fofd/utala Si d/^ihetap, et- 

juiyoLKofvIotc OLn'^tTOLTaf 

'JTOLfUfinyfJiiYCL 



LoQginus, $. xxscvi. 
f aKKa ySfoic SiwyJ- 

Long. §. apotiii, { />v* Id. J.ix, 
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tbfi critic who cenfures noUy b delighted with what id 
cobk in thd work, he defpifes what Longinus calls | an 
cxs£t a^ icrupuloos delica^, Horace is of this tafte 

■ 

Verum ubi ptura nitent in carmine ; non ego paucis 
QflTendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit. 

Ant htimana parum cavit natura 

PeAr. Poet. v. 351, 

Befides^ the monftrous groflhefs of religion among 
ihc antienCB, and their want of true moral philoTophy 
•till the dap of Socrates* teiid« in one refpe^» to the 
honour of the antiatf; writer. for» certainly Homer 
was obliged to deicribe hi$ gods juft fuch as religion 
then reprefented them to the idolatrous world, he be- 
Jiof ed to deicribe men with tho(e manners that pre<- 
vailed in Greece* and the lefler Afia. to blame Homer 
for copying nature fahhfiiUy, is to find iault with M. 
|£fpani, M. de Troye* and M. Rigaut for drawing 
exaift pi£hires. ou^t Memus to be drawn like Jupiter; 
Silenusy like Apollo ; Aledlo, like Venus ; or Ther- 
fites» like AchiUes ? muft our prefent court be painted 
with the ruis and beards ufed in former reigns ? fince 
Homer therefore was to paiqt according to truth ; 
ought we not to admire the order* proportion* grace^ 
life* adion, and fentiments that he has given to every 
thing be has dralm* tibe more monftrous and ridiculous 
i §k3uaur» 

T 4 
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his religion ms, he is the more to be adimied for hay^ 
ing ennobled it with fo many magnificent images : the 
grofTer that the manners of his age were, the more 
furprizing it is to fee that he has given fo much lively 
force to what is in itfelf fo irregular, abfurd» and 
ihocking. what would he not have done, if he had had 
a Socrates to draw, or an Ariftides, a Timoleon, an 
Aga, a Cleomenes, a Nama, a Gamillus, a Brutus* or 
an Aurelius ? 

Some are difguifted at the frugality of the manners 
which Homer defcribes, but befides that he behoved 
to reprefent this antient fimplicity as faithfully as he 
did the grofTnefs of the Pagan religion : 1 muft add, that 
fiotbing can be more amiable than this antient fim|£city 
of manners, can they who improve thdr reafon, and 
love virtue, compare that vain ruinous luxury whidi it 
now the irruption of our manners, and a reproach to 
the nation, with the happy and degant finaplidty that 
Ithe antients ftt before our eyes ? When I read Virf^y 
I would wifh I were with that old man he defcribes : 

Namque fub Oebaliae memtni me turribus altis. 
Qua niger humedat flaveatia culta Galefus, 
Corydum vidiile fenem : cui pauca reiidi 
Jqgera ruris erant; nee fertilis ilia juveociS| 
Nee pecori opportuna feges*— — 
Regum aequabat c^s anittus ; ferique reirertens 
Node domum dapibus menfas onerabat in^mptis« 
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Primas vere itxTaiBy atque auturono carpere poma; 
£t com triiUs byems etiam nunclngore faxa 
Rumperety et glacie curfus fraenaret aquarum; 
Ille oomam mollis jam nunc tondebat Acanthi 
Aefiatem iocre^tans feraa, Zephyrofqiie morantcs. 

Gcor. ir.T. 125, iga. 

Has not Homer given beauty enough to Galypfo's 
ifle and the gardens 6f Alcinous, ^thout the help of 
marble, or gilding ? are not the employments of Nau- 
•fiea more cpmmeodaUe than i&e gan^ng and intrigues 
cf our women now? our fove-fathers would hare 
Uuihed at them : and yet (bme dare defpife Homer 
•fcr not having prophetically^ defctibed thofe raonftrous 
manners, while at yet the world was fo happy as to 
know nothing of them* 

Virgil who^had a full ▼iewx>f all the Roman mag- 
nificence, has yet £^ven,a beauty to king £vander's po- 
verty ; and made it an ornament to his poem. 

Talibus inter ft di^s ad te^a fubibant 

Pauperis ETandri : paiEmque armenta videbant 

Romanoque foro, et lauds mugire carinis, 

Vt Tentnm ad fedes, haec, inquit, limina yidor 

Alcides fubiit ; haec ilium regia cepit. 

Aude hofpes contemnere opes ; et te quoque dignum 

Finge Deo ; rebofque Teni non afper egenit. 

Dixily et angufti fubter faftigia te^ 
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k^eatcn Aeneoi di»it ; fir^ifi}ue locavit 
Effiikcmi £aUi^ et pdk libyAkUnis uriae. 

Aeo. vitt. ▼• iS9» 

ihc^ fliaaiefut corruptioa of our maimers luoders us 
from raifisg^uy Tkiws to admire the fublimity of thcfe 
words, 

Aixle hoffic« contemnere opearr*- 

Titian whor^<ceikdii cm^txj.^»G»iumSA a Tei^ 
daot valky> ^th a clear (Iream rnmwiig through h, 
flecp mottQtains^ aad diftaot pi^pe6fc> bcanded by tiie 
hamsm* he never pakfts a fioe parterres^ with Ibna- 
taifis aod msirbk. hfiJkm* voi likema«aef Virgil does not 
draw proad fenators bujGed ii| dimiiial intrignes: he 
N|tfe(eQt8 an ionoccsit lahonrer haff y im his ooun^ 
^ry^hfti, 

Deinde fatis fluviom indudt, rivofque fequentes^ 
'jSt cum«xufitis a^r morioftibui^ w&iex herbiSs 
£cce {iiperciiiQ €lif ofi tramitift imdam 
Elicit : illft^cadeos nracum perlaevia mnrmar 
Sdss^ det« tcaidbrii^iie areotk te^ferai: arra. 

. Geor.i*T. xo6. 

This poet even veoturesto compare a free* peace- 
ful, oouotry life with the tnMtbkfome dcUgM^ that 



( 
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people 6f gre»t fortunes ei^oy ; and he im^^pQ^ no* 
thing more hsfj^ than a moderate condition ; in whkli 
A wife man teay be equally fecure from envying the 
profpcrity of fome ; and fyo^athizbg in the miferkt 
of others. 

Ilium non populi fafces, non purpura regum 
rlexit"4— 

■ ■ Oeque tllo 
Aut doluit miferaas inopemi aut invidit babend. 
Qgqsraimfradtus, quos ipfa yolentia vnra 
Sponte tqlere fiiia» carpfi t - ■ 

<;«Qr, ii.v.49;. 

Hbiaee fled from the delists md, nkagwficcnoe of 
|Lome, to enjoy bimfelf in folitude. 

FaftidioTam defere oojptanf ^t 
Molem propiaquam nubibos aidutsi^ 
Omitte mirm beatae 
Fomum/et opes, (bepitumque Aomae. 

Gar. L. iii. r. ^» Od. 29, 

•— — mihi jam non re^ Roma, 
' Sed vacnom Tibur placet, ant imbelle Tarattqm. 

£p. L. II. £p. lu. V. 44« 

'When poets would chaim the imaginatioa of man 
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they lead them far from great dties^ aad make tbem 
forget the laxury of the age : they carry them back to 
the golden age : they reprefent (hepherds daaciDg oa 
the flowry grafs, under the (hade of fome grore, in « 
delightful feafon ; rather than turbulent courts, and 
great men, who are unhappy by their Tery grandeur. 

f Sweet folitude, th* abode of innocence ! 
Where far from all the objects of vain pomp. 
My eafe begins> and reftlefs trouble ends ; 
Valleys, rocks, rivers, pleafing lonely fhades ; 
If ye were witnefTes of my difquiet. 
Henceforth obferre my calm intire content. 

Kothing fo plainly (hews the corrupted manners of 
a nation as this diidainful luxury that deipifet the £n^ 
gal fimplicity of the antients. it was this comiptioa 
that overthrew Rome, j: * they began (fays Salnft) to 

t Agreables dererts, fejour de I'lnnooence, 
Ou loin tks viuiis objets de U magufioence 
Comtnence mon repos, et finit mon tounnent» 
Vallons, fleuves, rochers, aimable folitude. 
Si vous fates temoins de mon inquietude, 
Soyez-le deformais de mon contentment 



I Infuevit amare, potare, 
jjgna, tabttfas pi^s, vaia coe- 

lata mirari divitiae hono- 

ri eflfe ooepenint- hcbefcc- 

re virtus; paupertas probro 



habai — p— domo$ ptqQ9 villas 

^in urbium modum czae- 

dificatas a privatis com- 

pluribus fubverfos montes—— 
efle; quibus mibi hidibrio vi- 
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' intrigue ; to caroufe ; to grow fond of imagery, pain- 
' tingSy canred veflels-— wealth began to be reckon- 

* ed honourable rirtue to languiih; and poverty to 

* be thought a reproach — houfes and country feats 
' were built like towns — -mountains were levelled by 

* private perfons who feemed to me to fport away: 

^ their riches— —the earth and feas were ranfacked for 
'delicades— — ' the poor Ithaca of Ulyifes pleafes me 
far more than a dty fhining with foch extravagant 
magnificence, happy were mankind if they could be fa- 
tisfied with fuch pleafures as may be enjoyed without 
guilt or ruin, it is not the noble fimplidty of the an- 
tients that ought to be corrected ; but our folly and 
pemidous vanity. ' 

• I cannot believe what fome learned men have ima- 
gined ; who tell us that Homer has interwoven in his 
poem8» the moft refined politics, the pureft morality, 
and the fublimeil notions of theology. I cannot indeed 
difcover theie wonders in that poet's works : but I 
percdve the ufefiil infttufdon he defigned to ^ve the 
Greeks whom he wifhed to fee always united ; and 
thereby more powerful than the Afiatics. he fhewed 
them that Achilles* refentment againft Agamembon 
brought greater misfortunes on Greece, than the Tro- 
jan arms. 

« 

dentur faiile diyida&— — -vef- | ida exyircre 

oendi csuft terra nuui^uc om< | &d. Bdl. Catil, 
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Qoicqnid delirant reges^ pledbmtor Acinn. 
6«ditioBC, dolis--*^ 

Hor. £p, L. h £p, ii« v. 14. 

In vain did tlie Platonfts of the lower empire (wJio 
iflipoled on Julian,) fancy that there are allegories and 
deep myfteriet in the dories of the deities that Homer 
deicribes. theie myfieries are chimerical* it appears 
from the holy fcripture ; from the fathers whb oonfo^ 
ted the heathen idolatry; and from the plaincft eri« 
dence of fa^, that the reli^on of the anticms van 
monftrous and extrava^t. but Homer did not frame 
it : he found it eftaUifhed $ and coold not alter it. he 
has adorned it : he has concealed much art in his 
work : he has ranged all the parts of it in fucfa an or* 
der as continually raifes the reader's cnriofity. be has 
painted erery thing with fimplidty, beauty, force, ma.** 
jefty, and paffion, what can we deiire more ? 

It is natural for the modems who excel in dcgmet, 
and ingenious turns, to fancy that they have furpaftd 
the antients ; whofe chief excellence is a natural £»- 
plidty. but I muft beg leave heie to propofe a fort of 
apologue, the byeoiers of the Gothic kind of archi*i^ 
te£hire (which is faid to have come from the Arabi* 
ans,) fancied no doubt that they had out-doae the 
Greek architeds, a Grecian ftrudhire has nothing in 
it that is merely ornamental, the parts that are nece& 
fary to fttpport« or to cover it, as the ptllais^ and ths 
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oornhhy become oi^iaineou oriy by their beamifbi pro« 
portioD. every thing is fimpie, exadty and afefol. w« 
(ee nothing in it either bold> or fanciful» tb«t can im- 
pofe on the fifht. the proportions are fo jiift» that so* 
thing leema very ;noble, tho' die Mrh<^e reaSy be fii» 
every thing is defigned to fatisfy troe realbn. on the 
contrary the Gothic architeA, upon very (lender pil- 
lars, raifes up a vaft roof into the clouds, one would 
fancy it tE^ere going to tumble> tho* it ftands many a- 
ges. it is aU &U of vifindows, rofes, and little knacks, 
the ftones feem to be pincked, and cut-out like paper- 
baubfet. every thing lodcfl gay and li^jkt ; as k were 
han^Qg in the air. was it not natural now for the firfl 
Gothic architeds to imagme that by their vun refine- 
ments they had out*done the Greek fknpiicity ? now 
only change the names ; and put poets and orators in- 
(lead of architects : Lucan muft naturally fancy he was 
a greater poet than Vir^. Seneca the tragedian muft 
imagine he was brightej thaa Sophocles. Tadb per- 
haps hoped he ihouM out-ftrip Virgil and Homer, if 
thefe authors thought fo, they were much deceived, 
and the moft excellent modem authors (hould beware 
of the likemiftake. 

While I fpesJL thus freely, I would not be thought 
to determine this point. I only advife thofe who adorn 
the prefent age not to defptfe tlie antient writers who 
have been fo long admired. I do not extol the antients 
as models without any defeA. I would not even dif- 
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courage any one from hopbg to furpais them, cm the 
C(»trary, I wUh I could fee the moderns excel by (hn 
dying thofe very antients whom they fliall overcome, 
but I fhottld thinly I exceeded the bounds prelcribed 
me» if I pretended to adjudge the prize to either of 
the contending parties': 

NOn noftriim inter tos tantas componere lites : 
Et vitula tu dignus^ ct hie——— ^ 

Virg, Ed. iii. v. ia8. 

You prefled me« Sir, to declare my thoughts ; and 
I have not fo much confulted my ability, as my zeal 
for the Academy, perhaps I have gone too far ; but I 
defigned not to fay a word that (hould make me feem 
partial, it is time for me to conclude. 

Phoebus Tolentem praelia me ioqui, 
Vidas et urbes, increpuit lyra. 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per aequor 
Vela darem— — 

Hot. Car. L. ir. Od. xr. t« i*. 

f (hall always remain with a fincere and high efttem, 

S I R» &c. 

THE END, 
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IOaght» Gentlemen, to fucceed to Mr. Peliflbn's e- 
. loquence» as well as to his place, to be able to 
make a faitable acknowledgment for the honour I re- 
ceive, and to repair the lofi this fodety fuAains in the 
death of that raluable man. 

By tranflating in his early youth the greateft part 
of Homer, he made himfelf mafter of the art of height- 
sing the leaft defaiption with fpirit and beauty, in a 
little time he began a work upon the civil-law, which 
had no other fault, than that it was not finiihed. from 
thefe noble eflays he foon proceeded to his mafter* 
piece, the hiftory of the Academy, facility, inventi- 
on, elegance, infinuation, propriety of thought, and 
ingenious turn of expreiEon, the diftinguiAiing cha- 
ra^leriftics of his genius, ihine throughout the piece, 
we may s^ply to him, what Horace faid of the RO" 
mans, he dared fuccefsfully; hb hands made flowers 
Ipring up on all fides ; whatever he touched, received 
a new grace, the moft common herbs of the field 
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were fitted by him to be die crowns of heroes ; and 
the rule, fo neceiOTary for others, of chafing no Tub- 
je<5l, that is not capable of being embellifhedi did not 
feem to regard him. his noble and eafy (Ule refembled 
the motions of the fabulous deities, who glide through 
the air, without touching the earth, his relations dif- 
cover fuch exquifite judgment in the choice of dream- 
fiances, a variety fo entertaining, turns fo new and 
proper even in recounting the mod common things, 
fo much indttftry in coone6ltng the fa^, and h much 
Ikill in tranfporting the reader into the Tery foenes of 
a^idn, that agreeably deceived by the artificial teictDre 
6£ the narration, he imagines himfelf a^Ally prelent^ 
and an eye-witnefs of every pafiage. 

Evei-y one reads ^th pleafure and admiration the 
defcripttob of the birth of the Academy, fancies hin^^ 
felf in the very houfe of Mr. Conrart, which, if I may 
tife the expreffion, was the nurfery of it ; remarks with 
infinite delight the fimplidty, order, politeoefi, and 
elegah(ie, which reigned in thofe aflemUies, and at-* 
traced the favour of an eminent minifter; then the 
je^Ioufies and umbrages, which interrupted the calm 
of thofe happy beginnings; and afterwatds the repti-* 
tation, which the academy acquired by the writings of 
her firft members, there we fee the illuftrious Racan» 
the inheritor of Mdherbe's harmony, Vtug^as, te* 
tiowned for the delicacy of his ear in fefbrming oar 
liinguage, Gorneilie, whoTc great and boU cbanAeiB 
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Aew> that he drew with a mafterly hand, Voiture ever 
accoropanied with an eafy, fmiliog train of graces^ 
Chere we difcover merit and virtue in ftridt aJliaoce 
mik erudition and delicacy^ birth and rank with a re* 
£ned tafte of literature* but I am infenfibly carried 
beyond the bounds, which I prefcribed myfelf, and 
while I am fpeaking of the dead, I come too near the 
liringy whofe modefty might be offended with my en- 

4 

jcomiums. 

Whilft this fortunate revolution in favour of learn- 
ing was depending) Mr. Peliflbn takes occafion to 
reoommeBd to pofterity the charader of the great en- 
<x>urager of it. Cardinal Richlieu at that juD<5lure was 
.changing the whole face of affairs in Europe, and af- 
iembling^the fcattered remains of our civil warsj, in 
X)rder to lay the foundation of a power fuperior to all 
others, ever penetrating the clodef); defigns of our e- 
aemies, impenetrable in refpeft to thofe of his mafter, 
he had the addrefs to direfb in his cabinet the motions 
of the moft fecret fprings of foreign courts, and fo- 
ment and maintain the fpirit of divifioo amongfl them. 
(beady in his maxims, and inviolable in his promires, 
he (hewed the furprifing effedls of a wife adminiflraii- 
on, and of allies placing an .entire confidence in their 
confederates, endued by nature with an exquifite fa- 
gacity in knowing men, and the way to employ them 
according to their refpe^live talents, he engaged them 
KO his perfoj), and afterwards in his de(ign$ for the ad- 
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Tantage of the public, by thefe powerful arts, the pride 
of the imperious houfe of Auftria, which threatned to 
reduce all Europe under her yoke, received a mortal 
blow, he put an end to the repeated r^Uions of the 
Huguenots, which of all his fuccefies was the mod ef> 
fentia] to the internal peace of France, and, to crown 
all, he introduced peace into a court, where there had 
been a lading fcene of difcord, and this was a work of 
the mofl difficulty from his having an afpiringand jea- 
lous nobility t6 contend with, whom he found io pof- 
fefHon of an independent (late, thus time, which ef- 
faces the reputation of others^ ferves only to advance 
his ; and the farther he is removed from us, he is (eea 
to the greater advantage, but amidd his painful offi- 
ces he found fome moments of agreeable leifure, and 
relieved the anxieties of bufinefs with the charms of e- 
loquence and poetry, he received into his bofom the 
Academy, whilft it was in its infancy, and a difceming 
magiflrate, a favourer of learning, was his fucceflbr 
in the protedion of it. Lewis adds to it the ludre, 
which never fails of diftinguifhing, whatever he ho- 
nours with his countenance, under the (hadow of this 
great name, you apply yourfelves inceflantly to reform 
and purify our language* 

Since men of learning and judgment have returned 
back to the antiept (landards, the abufe of wit and lan- 
guage is reformed ; and a way of writing more natu- 
ral, more nervous^ and more concife, b introduced. 
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no farther care is employed upon words, than as they 
are of ahfolute seceffity to exprefs our thoughts ia 
their full force and extent ; and no other thoughts are 
allowed of» but fuch as are juft, folid, conclufive> and 
ariGng from the fubjed;. ithe die of learning, which 
was formerly affeded with fo much vaia parade, is 
now rejeded, except in caies, where it is indifpen- 
fable ; even wit itfelf receives a check, becaufe the per- 
fection of art confiils in imitating the iimplicity of na- 
ture fo exaftly, that it may be miftaken for her. from 
hence a luxurious fancy no longer paiTes for wit ; but 
that tide is adjudged to belong only to a regular and 
corred; geniusi which converts every thing to feoti- 
ment, which clofely follows the modeily and plainnefs 
of nature, which brings all her thoughts to the fcale of 
reaibo, and efteems nothing beautiful, that is not 
conformable to truth, the prefent age is convinced, 
that the florid (lile, however agreeable and engaging 
it may appear, is not the true fublime, which rejedling 
ail oftentatious ornaments of pomp and magnificence, 
is found only in the natural. 

Men are at laft convinced, that they ought to write, 
as the Raphaels, the Carraches, and the Pouilins paint- 
ed, that they (hould neither labour to invent unnatu- 
ral extravagancies, nor trifle with the pencil to (hew 
the vivacity of their imagination, but einploy their ut- 
moft care to copy after nature, it is now acknowledg- 
ed, that the beauties of difcourfe refemb»le thof^ of ar- 

» ^ ' * * * 
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chite^ure. the boldeft pieoet, and thofe, which come 
neareft to the Gothic order, ate not ^{fasemed the beft* 
mere ornaments, which are of no ufe to the edifice, 
ought not to take place, but all the p^rts neoeBkry to 
the fupport of it, (hould bt ikilfuliy tuttied Itato or- 
nameots, provided a ftH^ regard ht had to otifenre 
the jufl proportions. 

Thus in a difcourl^ we retrench all ufeleft ensM* 
liihments, which neither ferve to ilklftrate what is oIh 
fcure, nor to reprefent in the moft lively cokartt what 
(hould be moft expofed to view, nor to provfc « tmth 
by a variety of engaging turns, nor to excite the piaf* 
lions, which are the only fprings capable of moving 
and perfuading the audience ; for paffion is the foul of 
difcourfe. this. Gentlemen, hath been the progr^ of 
letters for fixty years paft ; which Mr. PdilTon woold 
have defcribed, if he might have costinned hie hiftory 
of the Academy. 

A minifter, ever ready to employ perfops of the 
moft eminent abilities, brought \am out of the coorfe 
of his ftudies into public bufineis. then how great waft 
his probity, and his integrity, how oonftant his grati- 
tude towards his benefa^r ? in that poft of truft, to 
which he was advanced, his whde endeavonrs toraed 
upon doing good, upon difcoveiing, and employing 
merit, to fhew his virtues in their befl lights, he want- 
ed nothing but to be unfortunate, he became lis 
Gentlemen, his lonoceoce and his courage appeared 
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dearly in die piriibn. the B^ik proved an a|^eeaUc 
fclitode to him, where he afsplied hitiifelf to the im- 
provement of iearmog. 

Happy captivity, defireabie chatas, which were the 
means of redudog at laft to the yoke of faith a mind* 
which before knew no reftraint ! during this leifure he 
went up to the Cburces of tradition to fetch argu« 
fnents, wherewith he might oppofe truth ; but truth 
prevailed, and appeared to him in ail her charms, he 
came out of prifon, honoured with the king's eAeem 
and favour ; but what is ftili greater* be came out» de- 
termined to be an humble profylete to the Church, the 
fincerity and difintereftednefs of his couverfion occa- 
iioned his delaying to perform the ceremony oi it» 
from the apprehetifion that his talents might draw oa 
him the recompenie of an employment, which a per« 
fon of lefs virtue than lumfelf would have folHcited, 

From that moment he never difoontinued fpeaktng» 
writing, and employing all the favours his cret^t with 
his prince had procured him, towards recalling hts 
waadrifig brethren, happy fruit of the moft fatal er- 
ror i we muft have felt within ourselves the anxiotts 
pains, which are to be undergone in this difHcuk paf- 
fage from darknefs to light, to be animated with that 
Tivacity, and endued with that patience, tendemefs, 
and delicacy of charity, which fbine in his oontro- 
verfies. 

Notwitfaftanding the weak. condittQiit to which he 
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was reduced) we faw him at the foot of the altar, and 
at the point of deaths celebrating his feaft^ to a(e his 
own expreQon, and the anmverfary of his converfioD. 
alas ! we heard him, excited by his zeal and his cou- 
rage, promife; with a dying voice, that he would fi- 
niih his great work upon the facrament. yes, I iaw 
him with tears iii>his eyes, I heard him, he faid all that 
a Qhriftian, nourifhed for fo many years with the word 
of God, can fay, to prepare bimfelf to receive the holy 
facrament. it is true, death, putting on the image of 
ileep, furpifled him; but ihe found him well pre- 
pared. 

In fine. Gentlemen, the affairs of juftice and reli- 
gion, which the king had committed to his care, did 
not divert him from applying himfelf to the polite ici- 
ences> to which he was deftined by nature, his pea 
was immediately pitched upon to write the hiftory of 
the prefect reign, with what joy (hall we behold. 
Gentlemen, in this hiftory, a prince, who in his early 
youth, finilhes by his fteadinefs, what Henry the Great 
his grandfather fcarce dared to attempt ? Lewis extin- 
guiihes the rage of duelling, whereby the moft noble 
blood of France had been fpilt. he raifes his Cnking 
authority, regulates his revenues, and introduces dif^ 
ciplice among his troops, whilfl with one hand he le- 
vels with the ground the walls of fo many ftrong 
places, in the fight of his aftonifhed enemies, with the 
other he makes the polite arts an4 fciences flouri(h by 
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his niQfiificeace» in the peaceful bofom of France. ' 
But what do I fee. Gentlemen ? a new confederacy, 
formed of the mod confiderable potentates of Europe, 
threatotng to beiiege this vaft kingdom, as if it were a 
fingle fortrefs. Lewis alone, during the fpace of five 
years, makes important conqueAs, and gains figntl 
▼i6(ories over the united forces of this league, which 
had the prefumption to boaft, that they would opprefs 
him with eafe, and make his provinces become the 
fcene of'defolation. 

But who dares attempt to defcribe Lewis in this 
laft campaign, more glorious by bis patience, than 
Ills eonqueft ? he is determined to befiege the moft im- 
pregnable place of the low countries, encompafTed by 
two rivers, guarded by a citadel raifed on an inaccef* 
fible rock, coniifting of ieveral fortrefTes, tho* but one 
place, having one army within for garrifon, and ano- 
ther without, compofed of an incredible number of 
Englifli, Dutch, Spanifh and German forces, command- 
ed by a chief, accuftomed to rifque all hazards and 
dangers in battle, and at a time, when nature herfelf 
altered l)er courfe, and caufed an inundation in the 
fummer feafon. in the mean while he receives intel- 
ligence, that his fleet, however invincible in courage, 
opprefTed by the unequal numbers of his enemies, is 
burnt, and he fupports this ftroke of ill fortune with 
as much temper, as if he had been exerdfed in adver- 
fity. he is calm and ferene under difficulties, full of 
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expedienti under difapppiatoieatB, and Co iuimatte m 
tdfo^ to the befie^^d, tliat be even proioi^ the fiege, 
liowever dangeroaSy to ffare the city, which re&Os 
lufliy amd which it is in hi$ power to reduce to aih^. 
be never places his ocNafidence in the roultitiide of fais 
experienced fcMiers, in the wUc ardour of his cap- 
tains, in his perfonal valour, which animates his whole 
army, or in the many vidories, which he has gaioed, 
but in the inacoeffibk azylum of the Lord of Hods, 
he returns at length vidlorious, with his eyes direded 
towards the throne of the Almighty, who difpofes of 
vid^ry according to his divine will ; and what is 
Aill more glorious than all his £iccefles, he f<»:bids 
our praiies. 

Pofle&d of a gjrandeur fo humble and modeft, 
which is not more above ail encomiums, than it is aboi^e 
all events^ may he, Gentlemen, rely only upon bis vir- 
tue, fhew an inviolable regard to truth and juftice, be 
known to his enemies, (this wi(h comprdiends the 
proi^rity of Europe) bec<»ne the umpire of all na- 
tions, after having removed their jealoufies. may he 
extend his goedbefs to his people in the bleffings of a 
profound peace« be bng the delight of mankind, and 
reign over them in fuch a manner^ as if he had no 
other view, than the glory of God, who reigned over 
him. 

This, Gentlemen, is, what Mr. Peliflbn would 
have imnaortalized in his hiftory. the Academy has 
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produced more perfons capable of tranfmittiog it to 
late pofterity ; but fo vaft a fubjedt invites you all to 
write, enter, therefore. Gentlemen, upon this glori- 
ous work of celebrating (o diftinguifhed a reign, I can- 
not give a greater teftimony of my unfeigned zeal for 
the honour of this Society, than by forming a wiih fo 
wonby of it. 



THE END. 
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HIS DIALOGUES BETWEEN 

pEMOSTHENES and GIC£R0» 
HORACE AND VIRGIL. 

DEMOSTHBMBS AND CICERO* 

ji faralUl httween thefi two $raton, vbertin is given the chd* 

re^er of true eloquence* 

« 

CICBRO. 

WH AT ! doft thou pretoxl that I was bat an 
ordiDary orator i 

DEMOSTHBMBf. 

Not an ordinary one ; for it is not orer an ordinary 
per(bn that I affed foperiority. thoa wert doabtleft 
a celebrated orator, tfaoabadftgreat parts; bat didft 
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freqaettdy deviate from the point wherein perfbdtion 
conGfls. 

CICERO. 

And pray badft thou no faults at all ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

I believe I can be taxed with none in point of elo« 
quence* 

CICERO. 

Canft thou compare richnefs of genius with me > 
thou who art dry, unadorn'd» who art ever coofiaed 
within narrow and contra6^ed limits; thou doft not 
amplify any fubjed ; thou from whom nothing can be 
retrenched, fo jejune, fo ftarved, if I may ufe the term, 
is the manner in which thou treat'ft thy fubjedls: 
whereas I give mine a length, which difplays a copiooA 
nefs and fertility of genius, which gave men of judg- 
ment occaCon to fay, that nothing could be added to 
my works. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

He from whom nothing can be retreodbed, hath 
faid nothing but what is perfedt. 

C1CBR0» 

Heto whom nothing can bo added, bath ooitled 
nothing that could embellifh his work* 

^^MOSTHENBf* 

Thoa findefi thy difcouries ttore nplete unth 
ialh^s of wit than ipine^ipeak koaeftlyi ii not tfaai 
the redbn thou exakeft tbyfdf ^bove oief 
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CICERO. 

I will even owj) it to thee then, fince thou talk*ft Co. 
* my pieces are infinitely more ornate than thine. . they 
fpeak far more wit, more ingenuity of turn, more art, 
more eafe. I exhibit the fame thing under twenty dif- 
k ferent fhapes. when people heard my orations, they 
could not forbear admiring my parts, and being conti- 
nually furprifed at my art ; they were ever fhouting 
' and interrupting me, in order to applaud and extol me. 
} thou muft have been heard very quietly, and thy audi- 
^ cnce, I fancy, gave thee no interruption. 

Demosthenes, 
What thou fayeft of us both is true, thou miftakcft 
, only in the conclufion thou draweft from it. thou 
didft take up the affembly with thyfelf : I took it up 
only with the affairs I fpoke upon, people admired 
thee ; I was forgot by my audience^ who faw nothing 
but the courfe 1 wanted them to take, thou didft enter- 
tain with the flafhes of thy wit, I flruck down with bolts 
of thunder, thou madeft men fay: how finely he fpeaks ! 
i I made them fay : come on, let us march againft Phi- 
lip, they praifed thee : they were too muth carried 
out of themfelves to praife me. when thou didft ha- 
rangue, thou appearedft ornate ; none difcovered in 
me any ornament : there was nothing in my pieces but 

>precife, ftrong, clear arguments ; and then impolfcs 
like lightning which nothing could refift. thou were 
a perfed orator, 'when thou wert, like ixie^ fi:mple, 
i X 
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grare, auftere, without apparent art ; in a ix^ord, wha 
thou wert Demofthehical : but when wit» turn, and 
art flionc forth in thy difcourfes; then wert thou 
mere Cicero, departing fo far from perfedioD, as thoo 
.departedft from my charadler. 



DIALOGUE II. 

DEM08THENB8 AND CICERO. 

The difcrence hetiveen the Orator and the true Philojbpher, 

CICERO. 

TO have lived in the time of Plato, and even to 
have been his difciple, methinks you profited 
very little by fuch an advantage. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Have you then obferved nothing in my orations, 
you who read them to fo good purpofe, that favoured 
of Plato's maxims, and his manner of perfuading ? 

CICERO. 

That is not what I mean : you were the greateft 
orator of the Greeks ; but then yon were nothing but 
an orator, as for me, though I never knew Plato but 
in his writings, and lived about three hundred years 
after him, I ftrove to imitate him in philofophy ; I made 
him known to the Romansi and was the fiift who ia* 
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mances. I blamed what is wrong, and pointed out the 
rules of the right, but I executed no great work like 
your heroic poem. 

VIRGIL* 

Indeed my Horace, we have dwelt too long for ho- 
seft men, upon each other's praife. I grow aihamed of 
it. let us ceafe the theme. 
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Beautiful than the evocation of fpirits in the Odyffey. 

VIR.GIL. 

My la(i books were neglected, I did not intend to 
have left them fo iraperfedt. you know I wanted to 
burp them, 

^ HORACE. / 

V What pity it had been ! that was an cxcefs of de- 
/ licacy. any one may fee, that the author of the Geor- 
\ gics could have finifhed the Eneid with the fame care. 
I do not fo much mind that extreme exa£tnefs, as the 
elevation of genius, the oeconomy of the whole work, 
the (Irength and boldnefs of the painting, to deal in- 
genuoufly, if any thing hinders you from equalling Ho- 
mer, it is your being more polifhed, more correft, more 
finifhed ; but lefs (imple, lefs ilrong, lefs fublime. for 
with a fingle touch he fets nature unveiled Kefore our 
eyes. 

VIRGIL. 

I own I did fome violence to (imple nature, in or- 
I der to adapt myfelf to the tafte of a magnificent people* 
[ delicate in every thing relating to politenefs. Homer 
^ feems to forget the reader and to mind nothing but the 

painting of real nature in every circumftance. in this I 

yield to him. 

HORACE. • 

)You are ftill that modcft Virgil, who was fo back- 
ward to pufli himfelf at the court of Auguftus. now I 
have told you freely what I thought of your works. 
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tell me in the fame manned the faults of mine, fbre yoif 
do not think me incapable of acknowledging them. 

VIRGIL. 

There are, methinks, fome paffages of your odes 
which might have been retrenched without taking 
ought from the fubjed, and which make no part of the 
defign. I am' not ignorant of the tranfport efTential to 
the ode. but there are fome things a little foreign, in- 
to which a beautiful tranfport never ftrays. there are 
alfo fome paflionate, marvelous paffages, where yoa 
will perhaps obferve fomewhat wanting, either in point 
of harmony, or the fimplicity of the paffion. never did 
man give a happier turn to fpeech, to make it exprcfs 
a fine fentiment with concifenefs and delicacy, the 
words become new by the ufe you make of them, but 
all is not equally flowing; there are fome things I 
(hould think turned with rather too much art. 

HORACE. 

As for harmony, I do not wonder that you are fo 
difHcult. for nothing is fo fmooth and harmonious as 
your numbers, their cadence alone is fo moving, that 
it draws tears from the eyes. 

VIRGIL. 

The ode requires a quite different harmony, which 
you have almofl always hit on, and which is more va- 
ried than mine. 

HORACE. 

After all, I produced nothing but petty perfor- 
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of my greatcft glory, was alfo the time of my greateft 
toils, and of my greateft dangers. I was frequently in 
hazard of my life, and the odium I then incurred broke 
out afterwards by my exile, in fine, it was nothing but 
my eloquence that occafioned my death, and had I not 
pufhed Antony fo hard, I had been ftill in life. I fay 
nothing of your misfortunes ; it were neediefs to re- 
peal them to your mind, but neither of us have any 
thing to blame but fate, or fortune, if you will, which 
i made it our lot to be born in fo corrupt times, that it 
[ was impoilible to reform our commonwealths, or e-> 
wen to prevent their ruin. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

It was therein we wanted judgment, undertaking , 

impoinbilities : for it was not our people that forced 

us to take care of the public affairs, and we were not 

at all engaged in them by our birth. I forgive a prince 

born in the purple for governing, as he can, a ftate, 

which the gods have committed to his charge, by cauf* 

ing him to be born of a certain race, feeing he is not at 

freedom to abandon that truft, how bad foever he find 

his fituation : but a mere private perfon ought to think 

of nothing but regulating himfelf and governing his 

own family ; he ought never to defire public offices, 

far lefs to court them : if they be forced upon him, he 

may accept them out of love to his country ; but when 

^ once he has not the liberty of doing good, and his ci- 

/ tizens grow regardlefs both of the laws and of rea- 

^ 4 
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fon, he ought to return into private life, and con ten 
himfelf with deploring the public calamities which hi 
finds himfelf unable to avert. 

CICERO. 

By your way of reckoning, my friend Pomponios 
Atticus was wifer than I, and even than Gato himfelf, 
whom we fo highly extolled. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Yes doubtlefs, Atticus was a true philofopher : Ga- 
to was unfeafonably obftinate in pretending to reform 
a people who would live no longer in liberty, and yoa 
jdelded too eafily to Caefar's fortune ; at leaft, you did 
not enough preferve your dignity. 

CICERO. 

But after all, is not eloquence a good thing, oay 
a great gift of the GodB ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

It is very good in itfclf : 'tis only the ufe of it that 
may be bad, as when it is employed towards tickling 
the paffions of the people, or the gratifying of our own. 
and what elfe did we in our virulent declamations a- 
gainft our enemies ? I againft Midias or Efchines, yoa 
againft Pifo, Vatinius or Antony ? how egregioufly did 
our paflions and interefls make us offend againfl truth 
and juftice ! the true ufe of eloquence is to fet truth in its 
proper light, and to perfuade others to their true inte- . 
reft, that is, to juftlce, and the other virtues, it was the 
ufe that Plato made of it^ that neither of us imitated. 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN VIRGIL AND HORACB. 

The cbaraBers ef tbofe two Poets. 

VIRGIL. 

\ T 7Hat peaceful happinefs do we enjoy on thefc 
^ ^ ftill flowery lawns, faft by the fide of this cool, 
limpid, foftly gliding ftream, and by the fragrant wood 
fo near refrefhed ! 

HORACE. 

If you don't take care, you'll make an eclogue : 
a work to fhades denied, fee Homer, Hefiod, and 
Theocritus ; with laurel crowned they hear their ver- 
fes fung, but make no more. 

VIRGIL. 

I learn with joy that your's hold the delight, after 
fo many ages, of the learned, you cheated not your- 
felf, when, in your odes, you faid aifured, '* I fhall 
" not wholly die." 

HORACE. 

My works, 'tis true, have ftood the fhock of time : 
but one muft love you as much as I do, not to be jea- 
lous of your glory, for you in rank are next to Homer 
placed. 
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VIR.GIL. 

Our mufcs ought by no means to be jealous of 
each other, their kinds are different, what in you ia 
admirable is variety : your odes are tender and beauti- 
ful, often vehement, rapid, fublime. your fatires arc 
£mple, natural, concife, and poinant. one there finds 
a profound knowledge of man, a mod ferious philofb- 
phy with a plcafant turn, which reforms mens man- 
ners, and inftru^s while it entertains them, your Art 
of Poetry (hews, that you had the whole compais of 
acquired parts, and all the ftrength of genius neceflary 
to execute the greateft works, whether epic poem or 
tragedy. 

HORACE. 

'Tis a good jeft to hear you talk of variety, you 
tvho have given your Eclogues the native tendemeA 
of Theocritus : your Georgics are full of the moft 
fmiling pidures : you embellifh and humour all na- 
ture: and then for your Eneid, the beautiful order^ 
the magnificence, the ftrength, and fublimity of Ho- 
mer fhine throughout the whole. 

VIR.GIL. 

But I did no more than follow him ftep by/lcp. 

HORACE. 

You did by no means follow Homer, when you 
treated the- loves of Dido, that fourth book is quite 
an original, fo likewife none can rob you of the 
praife of having made Eneas's defcent into hell mora 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

Say rather, you loved glory much, and virtue little. 

CICERO. 

Upon what grounds do you judge fo hardly of me? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Upon your own difcourfes : at the very time you 

played the philofopher,didyou not pronounce thofe fine 
^orations, wherein you flattered Caefar your tyrant, 

more fervilely, than ever was Philip by his flaves? yet 
f we know how you loved him ; it well appeared after 

his death, and in his life-time you did not fpare him 

in your letters to Atticus. 

CICERO. 

It was expedient to conform one's felf to the times, 
and to endeavour to footh the tyrant, left he fhouid 
grow ftill worfe. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

You talk like a good orator, though like a bad phi- 
lofopher : but ^yhat became of your philofophy after 
his death P who obliged you to enter again into public 
affairs ? 

CICERO. 

The Roman people, who looked upon me as their 
fole fupport. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Your vanity prompted you to think fo, and deliver- 
ed you up to a young man, who made a tool of you, 
but let US return to the point : you were always an o- 
rator, never a philofopher. 
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CICERO. 

And were you ever any thing elfe ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

No, I confcfs ; but then I never made any other 
profeffion, I deceived no body : I came early to under- 
ftand that I mufl choofe between rhetoric and philofo- 
phy; that each required a whole man. the defire of 
glory touched me ; I thought it a fine thing for me 
who was but a private citizen, and a common tradef- 
man's fon, to govern the people by my eloquence, and 
make a (land againft the power of Philip. I loved the 
public- weal, and the liberty of Greece ; but I may 
now confefs I loved myfelf ftill better, and was very 
fenfible of the pleafure of receiving a crown in full 
theatre, and of leaving my ftatue in the public Place, 
with a pompous infcription upon it. now I fee things 
in another light, and perceive that Socrates was in the 
right, when he afTured Gorgias, * that eloquence was 

* no fuch fine thing as he imagined ; were it even to 

* attain its end, and render a man abfolute mafler in 

* his commonwealth.' this both you and I attained: 
confefs now, we were nothing the happier, 

ClCERO. 

'Tis true our lives were two continued fcenes of 
toils and dangers. I had no fooner defended Rofcius, 
than I was fain to fiy into Greece, to avoid the in- 
dignation of Sylla. the accufation of Verres drew a 
world of enemies upon me j my confulfliip, the time 
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troduced that kind of writing among them ; infomuch 
that I united as far as I was capable, in one and the 
fame perfon, eloquence and philofophy* 

DEMOSTHENES. 

And fo you think you were a great philofopher ? 

CICERO.' 

To be fo, it is fufEcient to love wifdom, and to la- 
bour to acquire knowledge and virtue : I think I may 
give myfelf the title without excefs of vanity. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

For an orator, I grant you were the firft of your 
nation ; and even the Greeks of your time admired 
you : but for a philofopher, I cannot grant it. one i$ 
DOt that at fo eafy a rate. 

CICERO. 

You don't know what it coft me : my lucubrations* 
itiy labours, my meditations; the books I read, the 
matters I heard, the treatifes I compofed. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

^ All that is not philofophy. 

CICERO. 

What more, pray, is requifite ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

To do what you faid of Cato by way of derifion, to 
ftudy philofophy, not in order to difcover the truths it 
teaches, to argue about it as moft men do ; but ia 
order to reduce it to practice. 
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CICERO. 

And did not I do fo ? did not I live up to the 
do^rine of Plato, and Ariftotle, which I had em- 
braced ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Drop wc Ariftotle : I might perhaps difpute him 
the quality of a philofopher, nor can I have any great, 
opinion of a Greek, who was attached to a king, and ' 
that to Philip : as for Plato, I maiotain that you ne- 
ver followed his maxims. \ 

i 

CICERO. 

*Tis true that in my youth, and daring thegreatefl 
part of my time, I followed the aftive and laborious 

life of thofe whom Plato calls Politicians, but when I ' 

1 1 

faw my country had changed its afped)*, and that I 'j 
could no longer be of ufe to her in high employments, 
I fought to ferve her by the fciences, and retired to 
my country-feats, in order to apply myfelf to contem- 
plation, and the ftudy of truth. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

That is to fay, philofophy was your laft rcfort, 
when you had no longer any (hare in the adminiilration, 
and that then you had a mind to didinguifh yourfelf 
by your fiudies : for it was glory more than virtue 
that you purfued in them. 

CICERO. f 

'Tis needlefs to lie^ 1 ever loved glory, as an atten- 
dant of virtue. 
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QfnemenU of difcourfe, which true 65, tftfy 7^) fj^ sii, am 

falfe ones 111,1 1», x 14, n; 

*= fupeifluous ones to h^ fclMiicb'4 «|| 



^rtf{» and inltitutpn •£ tfaiags to b« esrluiaA iii 

k»«, i»j, x^g, i|# 
f. 

Painting in oratory, what ^^1 ^7» <8i 11 1. itS| xt| 

funigyrlCy the defign and rUbs «f it ^^t 9«^ 1 7#i t}# 

•» general and ezceiliTe fiiaCts M hd avoided 1 1) 



ParocibU clergy, why fittcft to preedi 1481 149^ xso, i|f 
Pitftor, ^e chara^er of A cfMipleetOM #4* 148^ i4f , 154^ i|| 
B. FAt fc did not difckim all kind of ek|()iBciicie i»r«-i|| 
PeffeHion in compofures, the idea ef it lieoeAry to ea avdiBt 

»fte*el4 

Ptrlods chiming, to be avinded 11^ 

Pcrjplculty, the firll thing to be ctioiidered In a difcourie »3i 



Berfitfttn^ the duef end of dofaeara itf , §•» tf i» f 4 

_ the proper way of k Veft katft^l freni ferifABrt 

148, B4^ 

Philofifhy necedary to an orator 48> 4Pi 50, 5 < 

Pi 4 T o '» character »i 

Pliny, the younger, ccnfiireA 3 ©t »8l> 

JPtfff , a true one's chara£ter »•! 

P«rtry a-kin to eloquence ?»♦ T» 

«« an imitation of nature »•» 

-~— how ufcd by the anticnlf •«> »i» »*». »»f 

.ji neccflary to complcat an orator 7i» 7*f >l 

a tieatiie «pon it wanted •»» 

it* excellence »*»> »»f 



■^ «» 



Hii i- 



^9litentfi in language, a faUc kind of it i it 

J?reecbirt, their qualifications 102, 103, i»», i»|» 135» 13^ 

.11 vatn-glonvBS oofts cenfimd 143 » <47» >48, t49» 

I57f I99i »©• 
ofttocs net inlbuQive i9» 89» i5t 

they ought to fet a good eximpbi 98, 39, »i i 



■*« p<» 



■p * li ■* 



4k. two good forts of preachers 177^ i 7^ 

See Paftors, 
Preaching in the anUent way of homily moil ufeful z6o, ztfi» 

t«4 
. . ■ ■ ■■ Ibrnerly confined to bifhops > f 4 

^ ■ . preaching by haati weird for word, net li n^t y^/df 

93» 9% »eei »ei 

See JnflmBion : Ptrjm^g Dijuurfe. 

PrtpoTMHon for fpeaking in paUk 54> 55> *i4 

.p-.-*--.'^ for preachmg without notes 94i 95> 9^» 9f 

^ ■ advantages of this way of pfncfaing 99i i*4 

„. -,-•- - preparingerery word,iiiooat«tticMWOf k too, les 

^ m ..>■ lii notwfedbytbcaatiBBtt >«< 



I N D E 3C' 

Irffinet of mmd ncccflaiy to 911 orator pj, to» 

ProttUttciatiou* See Elocution* 

Proofs of religion, which the beft , ^g 

R. ' 

SlA c I N E 's Phqedra, its faults . xsi, X59 

the tragedy he defignM according to the ancient 

model, commended 257 

JRtftfi/w^offermons JNT. 103, 104 

of prayers j^. 

Recapitulation proper j^g 

Repetitions often ufeful in fermons pj^ 100 

JEi&f/0nVu»j unprofitable x6t 17, aS, 46 

ftlfiOi and mercenary a8, 34, 37, 38, 45 

anticnt ones, their folly 40, 41, 43, 44 

Rhetoric, why moft cultivated by the antients ij>tf, 197 

their oratory at the bar 2otf, zoj 

the modern rhetoric of the bar xog 

Rbime hinders the improvement of poetry ^ts 

tirefome to the ear ^^ 

more difficult than all the anticnt rules of poetry xtf 

Ramans (anticnt) their chamber »otf, atfo, »5x, %6tr 

— their eloquence ^otf 

Rules of Rhetoric, too many, dry. and ufelefs ones xi, 13, 48 

S. 
Sallust's hiftory, its charafter 278 

Scripture, hi eloquence x^,, ,3 y^ .^^^ 

(hould be imitated by preachers 14^, 14^ 

an inexhauffible fourcc of noble thoughts 177 

Scripture exceUs all other books in fublimity, grandeur, and 
natural reprefentations pp, 137, J33 

a charafter of its feveral parts 137 143, 2»» 

— its connedHon wonderful j^- 



it (hould be fully explained in a conneaed pkn of 
inftruOioa i»*, 1*3, 147, 148, 149, 158, i^p, i^» 



INDEX. 

Scripture flfould be interpreted literally 175; i^jS 

Serntonsi how compofed generally Z03, Z04, 105, 14^ 

they (hould not be too long 160 

but always adapted to the hearers zoo 

■ from ill men, how heard 38, 39 

Sec Preaching: Reading. 
Silence^ fometimes mo(t eiprefCve Bx 

Simplicity of the antients 75, 7^* i44. %35» *39» »40. *47 

m — of fcripture, greater iip> Z37, 138, 139, Z49 

-. ^ — of the antxient poets %^ s> ^3^t ^3 7 

— of Caesar's (tile »74, %js 

——— of Terence's 264, %6St %66 

Socrates his notions of rhetoric, and of its profeflbrs 

40—51 
Sophocles, the defign of his trajgedies aj 

— ^ — his Oedipus quoted *S4t^S5 

Stile^ pompous and fwelling, a common fault zz7 

■ it ought to be various i»o 

—->-. adapted to the^fubje€t t%t 

clear »3r 

and conciie zpj 
See Difiourfe : . OrnMimnfs. 

Sttblitfie, explained and exempHfied by Lo N o i N u s Z4 

character of the true fubtime »34 

Sec Scripture: Antients. 
T. 

T A c I T V s ' hidorj, remarks on it ji 7 9 

Tafte of eloquence how to be formed z x» 

not yet eftablifhed Z73 

a preacher's to be fixed before he reads the fathers 15. 

taftes of different nations variout 197 

•^— Gothic tafte 116 

— anticnt tafte when corrupted ^ 1 70, »»• 



